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PREFACE. 


That syphilis has existed from the remotest antiquity 
is an historical point which it is no longer possible to 
doubt, and which Dr. Buret has done much to establish. 
The numerous proofs which he accumulates to the sup¬ 
port of this way of seeing - —drawn from the annals and 
even the legends the most ancient—are, for the greater 
part, irrefutable. It is an acquired fact, to-day, that the 
appearance of syphilis is lost in the twilight of time, 
and that that disease has no age. It is found described, 
in fact, among the most ancient peoples,—even among 
the Assjyians and Babylonians,—under pretty similar 
forms, by priests and poets rather than by physicians; 
but it must be admitted that the physicians, in these 
remote times, did not seem to enjoy the confidence 
which is accorded to them to-day. 

In addition, documents which can hardly be called 
into question bring into light the existence of syphilis 
among the most ancient people of America,—in such a 
way that this disease, which has no age, neither has a 
country ; it is of the remotest antiquity, and belongs to 
humanity in general. 

That, in ancient times, its frequenc}' - should have 
been greater in Asia and in Europe than in the West 
Indies is susceptible of the most simple explanation; 
that was dependent, without a doubt, upon the degree 
of civilization. The more the latter advanced, the more 
syphilis spread ; it is the same with this disease as with 
tuberculosis: it follows the progress of civilization or, 

(iii) 
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if it be preferred, it extends with large gatherings of 
people. 

Even to-day it is evident that syphilis is less spread 
among savage peoples than among the most civilized 
nations. 

After a large number of proofs favoring the antiquity 
of syphilis, Dr. Buret has made it a point to give the 
counter-proof by devoting himself to the refutation of 
the opinion, accredited since Astruc, of the American 
origin of syphilis. The demonstration is of the most 
clear sort, and no one can doubt, to-day, of the existence 
of syphilis among the people of Europe before the first 
voyage of Christopher Columbus for America. The 
coincidence of an epidemic of syphilis which raged in 
Italy some little time after the return of this great cap¬ 
tain has been the principal argument called forth to the 
support of the claim of the American origin of syphilis; 
but this argument, which rests upon the dictum, post 
hoc , ergo propter hoc, is without scientific value. 

The syphilitic epidemic of the end of the fifteenth 
century, which Dr. Buret reasonably compares with 
former and succeeding epidemics, rather similar in 
character, easily explains under what peculiar circum¬ 
stances Italy found itself, then invaded by several 
armies among whom hygiene was unknown. The 
agglomeration of large masses of individuals,—that is 
to say, the crowding,—-joined with bad hygiene, consti¬ 
tutes the predisposition to the development and exist¬ 
ence of all the diseases, including syphilis. 

The study which this author makes of the numerous 
opinions which were current concerning the nature of 
syphilis and its treatment is as interesting for the 
clinician as for the historian ; it shows how difficult are 
scientific discoveries and how slow is the progress of 
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medicine. Few men, as a matter of fact, know liow to 
see scientific questions in a just light, and misfortune 
decrees that, as long as a science is misunderstood, 
every one considers himself competent to speak upon it. 

This is what formerly occurred in the case of 
chemistry and phy^sics. Since those sciences rest upon 
certain data, they are no longer assailed by superior 
intellects. Will the same thing occur in medicine? 
Everything leads to this way of seeing; but the large 
number of works published each day shows conclusively 
that, despite the remarkable work of Claude Bernard 
(“ Introduction a l’etude de la medecine experimentale ”), 
the time has not yet come, which means that medical 
science has not yet emerged from its empiric stage. 
From this point of view, as well as from many others, 
the work published by Dr. Buret will certainly be well 
received b} r the medical public, for it is a work of 
erudition and is scientific. 


E. Lanceiieaux. 


AUTHOR’S LETTER TO TRANSLATOR. 


Volume II. 


Au Professmr Ohmann-Dumesnil: 

Mon Chek Confrere,—Vous 
me faites savoir que votre inten¬ 
tion est de traduire le plus tot 
possible le second volume de mon 
historique de la syphilis. Je 
suis hereux de vos bonnes dis¬ 
positions et je profite de la cir- 
coustance pour vous prier d’etre 
mon interpr&te auprfes de vos con- 
citoyens. Remerciez pour moi 
vos lecteurs du bon accueil qu’ils 
ont fait a “ La syphilis cliez lez 
aucieus,” et faites part a toute la 
Presse Am6ricaine de mes senti¬ 
ments de gratitude pour les 
comptes-rendu6 bien veillants dont 
mon modeste ouvrage a et£ 1’objet 
sur votre Continent. Permettez 
moi aussi, mon cher collogue, de 
vous feliciter pour la fa$on dont 
vous avez traduit mon premier 
volume; un auteur est toujours 
lieureux de voir interpreter aussi 
exaetement 6a pensee. Je joins 
ma faible voix au concert d’eloges 
dont vous a gratifi6 a juste titre 
toute la Presse M6dicale des 
Etats Unis d’Am&rique. 

Pour cette etude concernant le 
Moyen Sge, j’ai suivi le meme 
plau que pour celle de l’Anti- 
quite; je me suis attache a faire 
ressortir l’existence evidente de 
la syphilis a toutes les epoques 
en suivant pas a pas les evolutions 
de la science et en produisant 
les documents d’apr&s leur ordre 
clironologique. Toutefois cet ex- 
(Vi) 


To Professor Ohmann-Dumesnil: 

My Dear Colleague, —You 
have informed me of your inten¬ 
tion of translating, at the earliest 
possible moment, the second vol¬ 
ume of my history of syphilis. I 
am much pleased at your kindly 
disposition and I take advantage 
of the circumstance to ask you to 
be my interpreter to your country¬ 
men. Return thanks, in my 
name, to your readers for the 
kindly reception they have given 
to “ Syphilis in Ancient Times,” 
and communicate to the entire 
American Press my grateful senti¬ 
ments for the kind reviews which 
my modest work lias elicited in 
your continent. Permit me also, 
my dear colleague, to compliment 
you upon the manner in which 
you have translated my first vol¬ 
ume ; an author is always pleased 
to see his thoughts interpreted in 
such an exact manner. I join my 
feeble voice to the chorus of praise 
with which the entire Medical 
Press of the United States of 
America lias justly gratified you. 

In this study regarding the 
Middle Ages, I have followed 
the same plan as for that of An¬ 
tiquity ; I have confined myself 
to the task of making the evi¬ 
dent existence of syphilis at all 
times show itself by following 
step by step the evolution of sci¬ 
ence and by introducing doc- 
I uments in their chronological 
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pos6 a fait l’objet de deux chap- I 
ltres consacres, l’uu a la mede- 
cine, 1’autre aux documents litt6- 
raires. Nos confreres d’Europe 
sout, pour la plupart, rallies d5s 
maintenant a notre cause; beau- 
coup sout fort 6branlfe—je le 
sais de bonne source—mais ne 
l’avouent pas ofiiciellement. Le 
present volume est destin6 ^ 
frapper le dernier coup; et mal- 
gr6 l’accueil plutot froid—sinon 
hostile—qu’a regu mon dernier 
onvrage a l’Acadcmie de Mede- 
cine ou le syphiligraphe le plus 
en vue est uu des defenseurs de 
la legende americaine, j’y pr6- 
senterai encore hardiment celui- 
ci. II faut que la veritd tridmphe 
envers et contre tout! 

J’ai consaere un ehapitre entier 
aux circonstauces qui out aceom- 
pagn6 la deconvertc du Nonveau- 
monde par Christophe Colomb. 
Je crois avoir demontre, preuves 
en main que ses voyages n’ont 
jamais influe en quoi que se soit 
sur la propagation de la syphilis 
en Europe, ou cette maladie ex- 
istait d6ja. J’ai fait mon possi¬ 
ble pour laver l’Am6rique de la 
calomnie absurde qui veut en 
faire le berceau de la v6role, et, 
si je n’ai pas r6ussi, j’ose esp6rer 
que vos compatriotes me sauront 
gre de l’intention. 

Dr. F. Buret. 

Paris, ler Novembre, 1893. 
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I order. At all events, this expose 
has formed the end in view of 
two chapters devoted, one to 
medicine, the other to literary 

• documents. Our European col¬ 
leagues are, for the greater part, 
rallied, from this moment, to our 
cause ; many are strongly shaken, 
—I know it from good authority, 
—but do not acknowledge it 
openly. The present volume is 
destined to strike the last blow, 
and despite the rather cold recep¬ 
tion—if not hostile—which my 
last volume received at the 
Academie de Medecine (of Paris), 
where the syphilographer of most 
prominence is one of the defend¬ 
ers of the American legend, 
I will boldly present this one. 
Truth must triumph in the pres¬ 
ence of and against everything ! 

I have devoted a whole chap¬ 
ter to the circumstances which 
attended the discovery of the New 
World by Christopher Colum¬ 
bus. I believe that I have dem¬ 
onstrated, proofs in hand, that 
his voyages never exerted any in¬ 
fluence, however slight it might 
be, on the propagation of syphilis 
in Europe, in which that disease 
already existed. I have done my 
utmost to clear America of the 
absurd calumny which strives to 
make it the cradle of syphilis, 
and, if I have not succeeded in 
this, I dare hope that your coun¬ 
trymen will give me credit for 
the effort. 

Dr. F. Buret. 


Paris, November 1, 1893. 





TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Volume II. 


The present volume is the second one of the trilogy 
which embraces a critical history of syphilis from pre¬ 
historic times up to the present day. The author, Dr. 
Buret, has happily finished his colossal undertaking, 
whose magnitude can only be appreciated after a care¬ 
ful perusal of his work. He has ransacked literature 
in his search for documentary evidence and he has been 
rewarded by finding some of the most valuable infor¬ 
mation buried in manuscripts which only an enthusi¬ 
astic and learned bibliophile would ever succeed in 
unearthing. 

Those who have read the first volume—“Syphilis in 
Ancient and Prehistoric Times ”—will have perceived 
the argument laid down by the author. He traces the 
disease not only to the most ancient historic epochs; 
but he goes farther and clearly demonstrates the evi¬ 
dences of syphilis in prehistoric remains. He has, 
moreover, shown that antiquity did not limit venereal 
disease to one country, or clime, or epoch, but it mani¬ 
fested itself everywhere at all times with more or less 
intensity. Syphilis never died out and it never sprang 
into being de novo. It simply excited more attention 
at some times than at others, either on account of the 
keener powers of observation of some individuals or 
on account of its greater prevalence or intensity. 

This naturalty leads us to the disease in the Middle 
Ages. It existed, in a moderate way, until the time of 
the Crusades. The Crusaders, left to their devices in 
(viii) 
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an Oriental country, became thoroughly debauched, 
and on their return disseminated venereal diseases—or 
leprosy, as it was called—so thoroughly that it became 
absolutely necessary to segregate them as lepers,—a 
treatment which, it will be confessed, was both practical 
and effective. However, plagues would occasionally 
manifest themselves, and these scourges decimated the 
population of different countries in Europe, as cholera 
now does those of the Indian archipelago. No par¬ 
ticular attention was paid to these visitations of Provi¬ 
dence until the time of the celebrated siege of Naples 
by the French. By some fortuitous chance an epidemic 
preceded the expedition of the army of Charles VIII 
into Italy, and Providence was abandoned as an explana¬ 
tion and the French army adopted as the scape-goat. 

But we will not continue this synopsis. The author 
proves his point so well, and his arguments are so well 
supported by documentary evidence of contemporane¬ 
ous writers, that it is thoroughly convincing. He con¬ 
clusive^ shows that syphilis is not of American origin. 
He does not deny its existence in America at the time 
of its discovery; in fact, he insists that it had a pre- 
Columbian birth ; but he proves that it did not act as 
the source of European syphilis. For this we are truly 
grateful from an historical point of view, for history 
should be exact and truthful. As Americans, we may 
be pardoned a certain amount of satisfaction in being 
vindicated of the charge of having infected Europe with 
a disease which, at one time, inspired so much horror 
and is still looked upon by the public as disgraceful and 
disreputable. 

We have endeavored to give an exact and faithful 
translation of the original, which the author kindly sent 
in proof-sheets. This may account for a certain uneven- 
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ness in some parts, but elegance of diction had to be 
sacrificed to clearness of interpretation, in order that the 
reader might not be led astray into any inaccuracies of 
apprehension. The author maj r , at times, appear irre¬ 
ligious, but he has merely given a reflex of the times of 
which he speaks, and gives a vivid portrait of the 
general depravity which then prevailed. 

In closing this introduction nothing more need be 
said, unless it be that the reader will not judge too 
harshly of the efforts submitted in this volume by 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Volume III. 


We should he failing in our duty did we not begin 
by thanking the learned public for the good reception 
accorded the first volume of our work,—•“ Syphilis in 
Ancient and Prehistoric Times.” This result is a good 
omen for the present volume, which completes our his¬ 
tory of syphilis. The Press equally deserves our 
gratitude for the good-will with which it has noticed 
our efforts. Upon this occasion the managers of lay 
journals will not have occasion to fear on account of the 
prudishness of their readers; the word “ sj'philis ”■—the 
bugbear of M. Prudhomme—has been changed to “ gros 
mal ” in the title of our work. This expression, bor¬ 
rowed from the Middle Ages, whilst sufficiently vague 
not to frighten any one, suits the subject perfectly, since 
it was currently employed, even in law, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

Our work is divided into two parts 1 : the first in¬ 
cludes the history of the disease during the whole 
period of the Middle Ages up to the siege of Naples 2 ; 
the second is devoted to modern times, from the expe¬ 
dition of Charles VIII up to our da} r s. 3 

We accordingly first examined the documents ema¬ 
nating from authors who lived in the first fifteen 

1 Tliis preface was written to include volumes ii and iii.—O-D. 

- Volume ii of the present series. 

3 The present volume. 
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centuries of our era. As progress is made in these 
investigations the advances are noted as more and more 
marked in clinical observation and especially in that 
which concerns venereal pathology. There are even 
certain descriptions so clear that every one would agree 
in recognizing them as applicable to syphilis, were they 
given over the signature of a modern author. 

We have next made a retrospective study upon all 
the great epidemics which have made their mark in 
history ; and, whilst dealing with them in as succinct a 
manner as possible, we have endeavored to separate, 
amid this multitude of morbid symptoms described in 
the method peculiar to each nation and to each epoch, 
the portion which is referable to syphilis. To bring 
about a proper understanding of the fact that the latter 
played a preponderating part in the epidemics of the 
Middle Ages, we have been brought to sketch a picture 
of the manners of that period which was amazing in so 
many different respects. 

Coming to the famous epidemic of Naples, we have 
made an effort to pierce through this pathological 
mystery. We have wished to make understood how 
syphilis, known up to that time under different names 
corresponding to its symptoms, could appear as a new 
morbid entity in the eyes of the physicians of those 
times who were more enlightened than their prede¬ 
cessors. Then, reviewing the principal authors who 
have written upon syphilis since the fifteenth century, 
we have reproduced certain curious passages, rendered 
so hy their form or testifying to simple beliefs, and we 
have studied step by step the progress of venereal thera¬ 
peutics so slowly accomplished. There is nothing more 
curious than these scientific researches, nothing more 
attractive than this study which permits us to follow, 
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during the centuries, the struggle of intelligence against 
the genius of obscurantism. One is a spectator, so to 
speak, of the efforts of men of science endeavoring to 
raise the veil which hides the truth. Each advance is 
marked by the loss of some celebrated name, but med¬ 
icine has advanced a step. Men die, but science re¬ 
mains; and a day comes when the veil is entirely 
torn. 

A disease unrecognized for centuries suddenly ap¬ 
pears still enveloped in darkness ; it is the venereal 
disease. It is classified ; and no one suspects that the 
symptoms which are observed are due to three viruses 
which are essentially distinct: syphilis, chancroid, and 
gonorrhoea. It requires three centuries for the light to 
show itself. At first it is timid hypotheses which are 
warmly opposed. Then a man is met gifted with a 
great practical sense: it is Ricord. With the scientific 
scent which is characteristic of him, he rapidly knows 
how to distinguish true theories from false ones. He 
takes up discoveries which have remained in an embry¬ 
onic state, puts them in relief, adds thereto his personal 
comment,—makes them his, in a word,—and the truth 
bursts forth in all directions! 

We have also devoted a chapter to the examination 
of the best hygienic measures to adopt, with the object 
of preventing the extension of venereal diseases. We 
have not hesitated to arraign the coercive measures at 
present obtaining, convinced, as we are, of their useless¬ 
ness, of their immorality, and of their injustice. They 
are useless because they fail in their object and do not 
reach contagious women in so small a proportion as 
1 per cent. Thej r are immoral because this hunt is 
made, as a rule, by the disreputable, and most often has 
no real effect, except against the unfortunate women 
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who are unable to buy their liberty at the very moment, 
and with coin. They are immoral, in addition, because 
honest mothers of families are but too frequently the 
victims of the taunts and brutalities of hirelings for the 
greater part ignorant. 

Besides, these methods are unjust because they are 
only applied to, and will never be possibly applied to 
more than, a very limited number of prostitutes. For 
prostitution is like a spiral; we cannot say where it 
begins nor where it ends. The woman tilled with genesic 
sensations is only an exception ; the nymphomaniac 
conies within the category of pathological cases; whilst 
the majority of professionals look for nothing beyond 
means of existence at first, of luxury later on. Besides, 
among these latter this mode of life is most often only 
temporary ; very few furnish a complete career. 

Must we not, also, count among prostitutes those 
working-girls who finish their day’s work with the sale 
of their bodies, and sow as much more contagion as 
they are ignorant upon this matter? In what class will 
you place those married women who cause themselves 
to be helped in their toilettes, with or without the com¬ 
plicity of the husband? They are to be found from the 
foot to the topmost round of the social ladder; from 
the wife of the clerk to countesses and marchionesses,— 
and the latter do not even have the excuse of having 
suffered from hunger! Whether the sale be made for 
five francs or for a bill of twenty thousand francs 
paid at the dress-maker’s, the fact remains the same: 
there is no State license which can erase the word 
“prostitution ” from the alcove where the delivery of 
the goods has taken place. The name of the seller of 
delights, were it emblazoned on a coat of arms, would 
none the less have been dragged in the mire! 
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In conclusion, it 1ms appeared useful to us to give 
some advice in regard to individual hygiene; after 
having noticed the different methods proposed with the 
object of avoiding contagion, we have pointed out a 
simple and easy procedure. Experience having proven 
that it is good, we have made it our duty to divulge it. 

Now, what will be the conclusions of our work? 
That syphilis has prevailed in an undisputed manner 
during that entire period of a thousand years known as 
the Middle Ages. If the least doubt whatever could be 
retained in regard to antiquity, the above is no longer 
possible from the time that the works of physicians who 
lived from the twelfth to the sixteenth century are read. 
Syphilis is a contemporary of the first ages. Such is the 
conviction which six years of constant labor has given 
us,—labor in which we have only been sustained by our 
desire of knowing and wish to bring to a successful 
issue this work of spreading it. 

In truth, we cannot say that we have only met in 
our path roses and encouragement. We still see, for 
instance, the face of the first publisher to whom we 
brought “ Syphilis in Ancient and Prehistoric Times.” 

“ That,” he told us with a disdainful air, “ is scarcely 
good for anything better than to pull down a prize at 
the Acadfimie. . . . There is at least one year’s work 
in that ? ” 

“ No, three.” 

“ It’s a pity ! it’s a pity ! . . .” 

And he returned us our manuscript. Let us hasten 
to confess that it would be in poor taste to bear him a 
grudge. He was logical from the very moment in which 
he did not believe in successful sales, and he could only 
pity an author influenced by any other object. Others, 
who az*e not publishers and do not even suspect of what 
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value a scientific work is, simply call one a “chump”; 
in the world of* vermicelli, of* boots at 12 francs 50, or 
of* stuffed crocodiles, it is the only epithet which is 
applicable to monsieur for whom the five-franc piece 
is not the only and constant object. Let us smile 
pleasantly and let them talk. 

Dr. F. Buret. 


Paris, October, 1893. 


AUTHOR’S LETTER TO TRANSLATOR. 

Volume III. 


An Professcnr Olimann-Dwniemil: \ 

Mon Cher Collegue, —J’ap- 
prends avec plaisir que vous avcz 
aclieve la traduction du troisifcme 
volume de “ La Syphilis a trav¬ 
el's les figes ” ; et, comme pour les 
deux premiers, je suis convaincu 
que j ’aurai encore a vous feliciter 
pour votre profonde connaissance 
de la langue Frangaise. 

II existe done maintenant, en 
Amerique comme en France, un 
historique complet de la maladie 
v6n6rienne, tel que je l’avait con- 
gut en 1886. Mon but est atteint, 
car c’est un do ces ouvrages qu’on 
ne fait qu’une fois. Vous voyez 
jusqu’ou m’a entraine ce travail 
que je pensais terminer en deux 
ans ! C’est que les recherclies se 
multiplient tous les jours d&s 
qu’on a commence; une trou¬ 
vaille en am&ne une autre—fort 
heureusement—et l’on est en quel- 
que sorte force de pousser ses 
investigations, sinon au hazard, 
du moins partout ou l’on pressent 
un fil conducteur. Bien des rc- 
eherches out 6te ainsi pratiquees 
en vain : mais aussi quelle joie 
lorsqu’on peut mettre la main sur 
un document ignorfi de tous ! 

Pour le present volume ma 
tache a 6t6 bien simplifiee. N’ay- 
ant plus a demontrer l’antiquite 


To Professor Olimann-Dumesnil: 

My Dear Colleague,—I t is 
with pleasure that I learn that 
you have completed the transla¬ 
tion of the third volume of 

Syphilis through the Ages”; 
and, in the same manner as for 
the two first ones, I am convinced 
that I shall once more have to con¬ 
gratulate you upon your profound 
knowledge of the French lan¬ 
guage. 

So there exists now, in America 
as well as in France, a complete 
history of venereal disease such 
as I had conceived it in 1886. My 
object is attained, for it is one of 
those works which one never does 
but once. You see the point to 
which this work has led me, which 
I imagined I could complete in 
two years! It is because re¬ 
searches multiply daily, as soon 
as they are begun; one find 
brings on another,—very fortu¬ 
nately,—and one is, in a sort of a 
way, forced to push his investiga¬ 
tions, if not blindly, at least in 
every direction in which one feels 
a guiding thread. Many re¬ 
searches have been vainly made 
in this manner; but, then, what 
joy when one can place his 
hands on a document unknown 
to all ! 


(xvii) 
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de la syphilis Europeenne, il m’a 
suffi de lire les ouvrages parus 
depuis quatre siecles sur la 
grande Maladie. J’ai pu suivre 
pas a pas, sans aucune fatigue, les 
progrSs peniblemont realises de 
la th6rapeutique ven6rienne. J’en 
ai donn6 un resume aussi compiet 
que possible pour permettre au 
lecteur de s’initier, sans perte de 
temps, a ces essais bien instruc- 
tifs. 

En venereologie, comme dans 
les autres brandies de la pathol- 
ogie interne, il faut bien recon- 
naitre que nous ne sommes pas 
sortis de la phase empirique. M. 
Lancereaux est un des rares, par- 
mis nos Maitres de Paris, qui 
aient le courage de proclamer tout 
liaut ce que les autres avouent tout 
has. Je ne parle pas des nullites 
pretentieuses, ces “ erreurs de con- 
cours ” que le favoritisme nous 
impose ; ceux-la se flgurent avoir 
tout d6couvert: ils ne confes- 
seront jamais leur impuissance. 
Et cependant, pour ne prendre 
que la methode liypodermique, 
dans le traitement de la syphilis, 
qu’est-ce autre chose que de 
l’empiricisme ? Neanmoius, qui 
oserait, a l’heure actuelle, la 
d6clarer sans valeur et digne des 
charlatans ? 

Empiriques, les alchimistes de 
l’6poque fcodale! Empiriques, les 
“ graisseurs de verole ” de la fin du 
XY e siecle ! Pourtant, lorsqu’une 
syphilis grave r^siste a des mon- 
ceaux de pilules de bic.hlorure ou 
de protiodure hydrargyrique, n’a- 
t-ou pas recours aux frictions 


For the present volume my 
task has been greatly simplified. 
Having no longer to demonstrate 
the antiquity of European syph¬ 
ilis, it was sufficient for me to 
read the works which have ap¬ 
peared for the past four centuries 
on the great Disease. I have been 
enabled to follow, 6tep by step, 
without any fatigue, the progress 
of venereal therapeutics, realized 
with so much difficulty. I have 
given as complete a resume as 
possible, so as to permit the 
reader to introduce himself, with¬ 
out loss of time, to these very 
instructive attempts. 

In venereology, as in the other 
branches of internal pathology, 
it must be certainly acknowledged 
that we have not emerged from 
the empiric phase. M. Lancer¬ 
eaux is one of the rare ones, 
among the Masters of Paris, who 
has the courage of proclaiming, 
in a loud voice, that which the 
others acknowledge in whispers. 
I do not speak of the nonentities 
who are pretentious, those “ com¬ 
petitive mistakes ” which favoritism 
forces upon us; these gentry 
imagine that they have discov¬ 
ered all : they will never confess 
their impotence. And yet, to 
take up only the hypodermatic 
method, in the treatment of syph¬ 
ilis, what else is it but impo¬ 
tence ? Nevertheless, who would 
dare, at the present day, to declare 
it as without value and worthy of 
quacks ? 

Empirics, the alchemists of 
the feudal era! Empirics, the 
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mercurielles, et cela pour le plus 
grand bieu du malade? Et ces 
gommes gangreneuses qui se cica- 
trisent apres une injection de 
quelques centigrammes de calo¬ 
mel, lorsqu’elles on brave iodures 
et frictions ! Qu’on nous montre 
les lois therapeutiques regissant 
ces cas—moins rares qu’on ne le 
pense—de la pratique courante ! 
Done empirisme partout, ct nous 
serons tous empiriques jusqu’au 
jour ou nous aurons un appareil 
asscz sensible pour enregistrer 
1’intensity du virus syphilitique, 
comme nous avous des balances 
pour peser l’onguent napolitain, 
le calomel, ou le sublime corrosif. 

Dr. F. Buret. 

Paris, le 20 Mars, 1894. 

10 Avenue de l'Opera. 


“ anointers of the pox” of the end 
of the fifteenth century ! Yet, 
when a grave syphilis resists 
heaps of pills of bichloride or of 
protiodide of mercury, is recourse 
not had to mercurial inunctions 
for the greater good of the patient ? 
And those gangrenous gummata 
which cicatrize after an injection 
of a few centigrammes of calo¬ 
mel, when they have resisted the 
iodides and inunctions ! Show us 
the therapeutic laws which govern 
these cases—not so rare as is sup¬ 
posed—in current medical prac¬ 
tice ! Hence empiricism every¬ 
where, and we shall all remain 
empirics until that day when we 
shall have an apparatus suffi¬ 
ciently sensitive to record the in¬ 
tensity of the syphilitic virus just 
as we have scales to weigh blue 
ointment, calomel, or corrosive 
sublimate. 

Dr. F. Buret. 


Paris, March 20, 1894. 
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Tiie present volume completes the monumental work 
of Dr. Buret on the history of syphilis. The compila¬ 
tion of the data necessary to achieve the task was an 
herculean labor requiring no less than six years’ unre¬ 
mitting researches of books, manuscripts, and docu¬ 
ments, some of them almost inaccessible except to the 
most persistent inquirer after truth. The value of these 
researches cannot be overestimated, in view of the flood 
of light which they have thrown upon a scientific doubt 
which has existed for centuries. The entire work will 
stand for many years as a monument to its writer’s 
energy and intelligence, and be as an incentive to others 
in the pursuit of investigations surrounded by pre¬ 
sumably insurmountable obstacles. 

Whilst the first two volumes were devoted to the 
proofs of the existence of syphilis, as derived from 
various soiirces, in the present we find a classified 
morbid entity to deal with, there being not the least 
shadow of a doubt as to its existence. This necessarily 
places the author in a superior position in the treatment 
of his subject and brings us into much closer touch with 
it. The various theories regarding the etiology, pa¬ 
thology, and treatment of venereal disease are sketched 
with a master-hand and in a manner as thorough as it 
is scientific. 

Little remains to be said beyond the fact that the 
English translation is placed before its readers in the 
(xx) 
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liope that it will prove both interesting and profitable 
reading. If elegance of diction be found wanting in 
certain parts, it was for the reason that clearness of 
statement was looked upon as more desirable. Gallicisms 
have been unavoidable, and untranslatable words and 
phrases have been paraphrased in the best manner pos¬ 
sible under the circumstances. The intrinsic value of 
the work is such that indulgence is asked of the reader 
for any shortcomings upon the part of 

The Translator. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Scientific Documents. 

Syphilis in Europe in the first fifteen centuries of our era.—Documents 
obtained from the works of the physicians of the Western Empire, 
of the masters of the Arabian school, and of the Arabists and their 
successors.—The asafati of the Arabians.—The leeches, or phy¬ 
sicians, of the Middle Ages; manuscripts relating to sexual pa¬ 
thology.—The symptoms of syphilis described in scientific works 
since the tenth century.—What the authors of that epoch under¬ 
stood by the word leprosy .—The thick (erustaceous) itch and its 
treatment by mercury before the epidemic of Naples.—A discov¬ 
ery by Broca in an ancient cemetery of Paris.—M. Lancereaux at 
the Catacombs. 

From a purely historical point of view, that period 
which extends from the fall of the Roman Empire up to 
the end of the fifteenth century is generally designated 
as the Middle Ages. But, for the study which we have 
set before us, it was difficult to confine ourselves exactly 
within the limits imposed b 3 r the dates which have marked 
the destiny of nations. It is for this reason that, in our 
first volume, in looking up works relating to syphilis, 
which emanated from the authors of antiquity, we did 
not exhaust the list of physicians of the school of Galen. 
The powerful Roman Empire expired a.d. 312, being re¬ 
placed by what we have called the Western Empire, 
which disappeared, in its turn, in the middle of the 
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fifteenth century. 1 The Greek school still lives, but it 
throws its last rays to leave permanently, five centuries 
later, its place to the Arabian school represented by 
Alexandria and Bagdad. We will, therefore, pass in 
review the principal masters who, inspired by the doc¬ 
trines of Hippocrates and Galen, professed either in 
Greece or in Italy. Next we will study the Arabians 
and Arabists to arrive to the school of Salernum, which 
shone in full in the midst of the Middle Ages; and, 
finally, to the authors who were best known in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. These last, breaking 
with the traditions of antiquity, marked a new era in 
the healing art, which caused their epoch to be known 
as the aye of renovation. 

From the stand-point of our subject, the quotations 
furnished by the works of the successors of Galen do 
not differ much from each other. All, as Renouard re¬ 
marks, 2 copied each other with an abandon which they 
did not always take pains to conceal. It would there¬ 
fore be fastidious to reproduce to satiety, under divers 
labels, the parts of sentences which we have extracted 
from Galen, Dioscorides, Areteus, Oribasius, and others. 
Besides, being given the rich collection of proofs furn¬ 
ished by the Greek and Roman poets, we believe it 
almost useless, as we have already said, to continue to 
make efforts to demonstrate the antiquity of syphilis. 
The question is lost or it is won : if it is lost, the new 
documentary evidence which we can bring will not save 
it; if, on the other hand, it be won, the reader will be 


1 The last ruler of the empire (second Greek Empire) was Constantine 
Poleologos Dragoses, who bravely fell fighting in the streets of Constan¬ 
tinople on the day that the Sultan Mahomet II captured that city (1433). 
The Eastern Empire—which was then almost reduced to the city of Con¬ 
stantinople—fell under the dominion of the Turks from that time. 

2 Hist, de la medecine. Paris, 1846. History of Medicine. 
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grateful to receive interesting accounts unaccompanied 
by commentaries which have become stereotyped. So 
that, assuming the problem to be solved, let ns complete 
our task by bringing up some few original points, but 
without entering into an argument which carries itself 
beyond the limits of our vision. 

After Oribasius, the most remarkable Greek phy¬ 
sicians were Aetius, Alexander of Tralles, and Paulus 
iEginita, who made the sixth century illustrious. But 
long before them, during the first three or four centuries 
of our era, other less-renowned physicians lived, whom 
we have not yet quoted, but whose works have equally 
reached us. They are more or less servile reproductions 
of the medical treatises of their predecessors, but occa¬ 
sionally there are to be found some passages which at¬ 
test to a slight progress in clinical observation, and it 
may be seen that venereal diseases, in proportion as the 
centuries succeed each other, are the subject of descrip¬ 
tions becoming less and less vague. In these authors 
of secondary prominence there may be found, here and 
there, an instructive phrase which has not been formerly 
read. All describe fissures, rhagades, and condylomata 
of the anus; pimples of the vulva, and chancres of the 
yard, etc. 

Scribonius Largus, a Roman physician of the first 
century, speaks of a tumor , of an unhealthy ulcer of the 
penis (veretri tumorem sordidum). Sextus Placitus 
Papyriensis (fourth century), besides the affections we 
have just mentioned, speaks of figs of the anus ( ficos 
qui in ano nascuntur ) and describes chancres and corns 
of the penis ( carbuncidos , callos in veretro). Without 
dilating any further, we beg to remark that these corns 
of the penis can scarcely be referred to anjThing but 
the induration which sometimes persists after the cure 
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of tlie infecting chancre. Celius Aurelianus, the trans¬ 
lator of Soranus (second century), Moschion (second 
century), Marcellus Empiricus (fourth century), and 
others give descriptions identically similar. This Mar¬ 
cellus the Empiric, a Roman citizen, practiced medicine 
at Bordeaux under the Emperor Gratian (about a.d. 
380). He relates that Soranus had undertaken to cure, 
in Aquitania (Gascon}’) alone, two hundred persons af¬ 
fected with mentagra and filthy scales which repercussed 
themselves all over the body. 1 

Aetius was celebrated toward the end of the fifth 
century; he studied at Alexandria and located in Con¬ 
stantinople. Like his predecessors, in his works he 
speaks of rhagades and condylomata of the anus, but 
he states that these condylomata may be soft and with¬ 
out irritation, at other times hard , irritated , and painful. 
There did not exist, at the anal orifices of his time, sim¬ 
ple vegetations alone. Speaking of thymi ( Oviioi ), so 
called on account of the analogy which exists, from the 
stand-point of color, between certain small sypliilides 
and the flower of thyme, he gives the following descrip¬ 
tion :— 


Excrescentiie turgidse, asperse, 
subrubrae. Frequens est bic 
morbus circa sedem, pudenda 
et femora; invadit tamen quan- 
doque et faciem. 3 


Turgid excrescences, rough, 
reddish. This disease is fre¬ 
quently found at the margin of 
the anus, on the genital organs 
and thighs; however, it some¬ 
times also involves the face. 


It is useless to attempt to demonstrate that this de¬ 
scription alludes to papular sypliilides, and in nowise 
to the ordinary cauliflowers. Besides, Celsus had al¬ 
ready stated that the condylomata of the anus were ob- 

1 Dufour, Hist, de la prostitut. Paris, 1851. History of Prostitution. 

3 Tetrabibl. 
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served in sodomites. When the}’' are larger, adds Aetius, 
these growths assume the name of sycoses (ovxa). Like 
all the others, he designates the word acrocliordon as 
applied to a simple vegetation (verruca), and speaks of 
formica of the genital organs ; of unclean ulcers of the 
vulva, of the prepuce, and of the glans; of chancrous 
ulcers (carbunculosa ulcera) of the vulva, etc. Farther 
on a chapter is devoted to fissures of the prepuce, of 
the anus, and of the genital organs of women (ad prse- 
putii , ani, et muliebrium pudendorum rhagadas) ; so it 
was not always the simple anal fissure. Finally, he 
notes the eruptions which suddenly appear in the sexual 
regions (pudendorum spontanea exanthemata ). In the 
works of Alexander of Tralles, not a word is found 
referring to venereal diseases. 

Paulus JEginita, who flourished at the end of the 
sixth century, has left important works in which a real 
progress in the medical sciences may be observed. Ve¬ 
nereal diseases are treated of in a much more detailed 
manner than by his predecessors. He gives the descrip¬ 
tion of figs: “ulcerating, roundish eruptions, slightly 
indurated, of a reddish color.” 

Ficus nominent eruptiones ulcerosas, rotundas, subduras, rubi- 
cundas . . .* 

Farther on he recommends an inert powder for the 
syphilitic pustules of the head and chin. 

Ad ficos in capite ac mento pustulas medicamentum siccum. 

These are not the ordinary vegetations, for he de¬ 
votes a paragraph to warts of the sexual parts (verrucas 
in pudendas ). He evidently refers to the urethral chan¬ 
cre, so often unrecognized, in this phrase: “ If it should 
happen that an ulcer of the glans is situated in the in- 
1 Paulus ASginita, De re med., iii, p. 3. 
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terior of the meatus urinarius, and should not have been 
observed ,” . . . 

Si vero in cole intra pudendi foramen inconspicuum ulcus fiat 


In fine, to sum all in a word, it was he who gave to 
syphilis its true name, that of “ universal ulcer ”—the 
only one which it should have retained. Under the 
name of diopter he describes an instrument which is 
nothing else than our actual speculum. 

In a manuscript of the ninth centuiy, which may be 
found in the “ Bibliotheque Nation ale,” of Paris, a pass¬ 
age may be seen which testifies to a relation existing at 
that time between certain morbid growths of the anus 
and ulcers of the genital organs. The anonymous au¬ 
thor claims to have observed, at the very orifice of the 
anus, fissures, holes, tumors, vegetations, etc., “and 
pustules of divers sorts, as large as beans, peas, or even 
filberts, and sometimes elevated to such a degree that 
they seemed to close that orifice.” . . . 

. . . et ibi pustias diversorum genera, in magnitudine grano- 

rum fabEe vel pisi, aliquando ut avellanae fiuut, aliquando eminens 
ufc ipso orificio clandere videatur. . . . 

What Latin! But that is not the question; let us 
hear the end :— 


. . . Non solus anus tumefit, 

sed et alia membra quae prope 
sunt; et veretri immunda vul- 
nera et sordida vel maligna inde 
fiuut, si medici propter turpitudi- 
nem vel fetorem ipsas immun- 
ditias non extergunt diligenter 
curaudo. 1 


. . . Not only is the anus 

tumefied, but also the adjoining 
organs; this state may even be¬ 
come the starting-point of sores 
which are foul, infected, or ma¬ 
lign of the penis, if physicians, 
either on account of the shameful 
nature of the disease or of its 
fetidity, have not diligently hast¬ 
ened to clean out these impurities 
by well-directed treatment. 


* Fol. 101, cap. 89. 
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Then conies the Arabian school, which completely 
eclipses that of Greece. This school is represented first 
by Rhazes, a Persian in origin, and who was celebrated 
in Bagdad toward the end of the ninth century; then 
Ali-Abbas, also of Persian origin, and who lived toward 
the end of the tenth century. Rhazes describes vene¬ 
real papules, which he calls botlior; and he defines 
“bothor” as an itching followed by a rising (tumor) 
on the vulva or penis, as a result of coitus. Then come 
Mesne, Isaac, Avicenna (this last born a.d. 980), Aven- 
zoar, Averroes, Albucasis (1100), of the tenth to the 
twelfth centuries, who all give about the same details 
on venereal diseases. These authors speak of bothor, 
apostems, of pustules of the penis and of the vulva, 
and republish what we are already acquainted with. 
However, Mesue tells us that the Persian fire ( ignis 
Persicus ) was of the nature of chancres ( carbuncu - 
lorian) ; that formica {pv^p^xiov of the Greeks) was 
an apostem of the skin capable of degenerating into a 
putrid ulcer ( ulcus putridum). The saphati or asafati , 
of which Avicenna and his successors speak, was some¬ 
thing analogous. Isaac, after the apostems of the penis, 
describes the nodes which arise at the anus as the}' do 
on the vulva ( nodi in ano ut in vulva nascuntur). 
Avenzoar speaks of red pustules which originate at 
times upon the glans ( pustulae rubrse in capite virgse ), 
and which are called, in Arabic, alohumbra. 

We come to the school of Salemum, which shone for 
nearly five hundred years ; its most illustrious teacher 
was a monk of the name of Constantine the African 
(of Carthage), who lived about the year 1080. The 
physicians of this school, known under the name 
of Arabists, teach us, for the most part, nothing 
more than their predecessors, so far as the subject 
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in hand is concerned. For this reason we will quote 
but a few. 

We are come to the thirteenth century. In a chapter 
entitled De cancris et fistulis et aliis piistulis in geni- 
talibus consurgentibus (Of chancres, fistulas, and other 
pustules which arise on the genital orgahs), Roland, an 
author of this epoch, advises an emollient treatment for 
excoriations of the frenum followed by oedema and in¬ 
duration : “ But if it should come to pass that the string 
becomes excoriated and spoils, then swells and becomes 
hard , oil of violets is to be used.” . . . 

Si autem excoriari filumque corrumpi contingat, unde inflatur et 
turaet, atque durescit, oleum violarum. . . . 

Is not this the oedema and induration which are 
pathognomonic of the infecting chancre, already noted 
by Celsus? 

We find in Michael Scot, 1 who lived from 1214 to 
1291, a phrase which is extremely interesting in connec¬ 
tion with the heredity of venereal disease:— 


Si mulier fluxum patiatur et 
vir earn cognoscat, facile sibi 
virga vitiatur. Sciendum est 
quod, si erat fluxus quando erat 
facta conceptio, creatura concip- 
itur vitiata. 


When a woman has a discharge, 
if a man have intercourse with 
her, he has many opportunities 
of contracting an affection of bad 
nature on his )>enis. In addition, 
it should be known that, if con¬ 
ception take place at that time, 
the product will be tainted with the 
disease. 


This discharge from the woman could be menstrual, 2 
gonorrhoeal, leucorrhoeal, but with syphilides or a chan¬ 
cre which were invisible (inconspicuum ulcus ); or else 

1 De procreat. liomin. Pliysionomia, cap. vi. On the Procreation of 
Man. 

3 This etiological factor was sufficient for the physicians of the Middle 
Ages to explain venereal diseases in men. 
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the discharge from vulvar mucous patches mixed with 
the uterine fluid, syphilis always bringing on a certain 
amount of metritis. What is undeniable is that a con¬ 
tagious and hereditary virus is clearly defined. You 
may say that it was leprosy. Yes, if by that name } r ou 
understand the leprosy of the authors of the Middle 
Ages who so designated venereal diseases, and notably 
classic syphilis ; no, if you allude to true leprosy. 

August 13, 1889, Dr. Zambaco, 1 a physician of Con¬ 
stantinople, declared to the Paris Academie de Medecine 
that for nine years he studied leprosy in the East; the 
conclusions of the learned Pasha are that if lepros}” is 
hereditary, on the other hand, it is in no way contagious. 
But our college friend, Professor Leloir (of Lille), in his 
remarkable work, declares himself a partisan of the con¬ 
tagiousness of leprosy, 2 agreeing on that point w r ith 
Yidal, Besnier, and Hillairet. On the other hand, our 
colleague, Springer, says, in his interesting paper on 
“ The Lepers in Norway,” 3 that “ contagion, after having 
been proclaimed by all, is to-day questioned by a great 
number of physicians, and even denied by a few of those 
upon whom the care of lepers devolves.” 

The discovery of the bacillus of leprosy, studied 
since then by Hansen, has restored the doctrine of con¬ 
tagion to favor. Nevertheless, Professor Cornil, al- 


1 Tlie nationality of Dr. Zambaco often gives rise to errors, in both 
newspapers and medical journals, which it would be well to correct once 
and for all. Some say that he is a Turk, others a Greek ; more rarely he 
is believed to be an Italian. The truth is that he practices medicine in 
Turkey with a reputation that is as well known as it is extensive, that he 
is of Greek origin, and his name is Genoese; but, what very few are ac¬ 
quainted with, is the fact that Dr. Zambaco-Paslia, officer of the Legion 
of Honor and national corresponding member of the Paris Academie de 
Medecine, is a French citizen. 

a H. Leloir, Traite tlieorique et pratique de la lepre. Paris, 1886. 
Practical and Theoretical Treatise on Leprosy. 

* “Les lepreux en Norwcge,” Bulletin Med., November, 1888. 
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though having reported cases favorable to this last 
opinion, remains in an hesitating attitude. “ Contagious¬ 
ness,” sa 3 's he, “is very difllcult to establish, for direct 
and irrefutable proofs are wanting.” M. Leroy de Mcri- 
court is also of the opinion that the proofs are insuf¬ 
ficient. It is the opinion which predominates in Norway; 
and, in Christiania, it has for its principal upholders 
Danielsen, Kaurin, and Bidenkap. On the other hand, 
success should have attended the inoculation of a criminal 
condemned to death. 1 Was heredity at fault? asks 
Springer, from whom we have borrowed the major part 
of our facts. It is presumable; for Xeisser, Danish, and 
Ha nsen, who have made numerous experiments on ani¬ 
mals and on the human being with bacilli and morbid 
products, have never succeeded in producing leprous 
infection. 

Springer, who does not clearly commit himself,—and 
we can understand his reserve,—seems inclined to con¬ 
tagiousness, for he confesses himself much shaken by the 
fact that isolation caused a fall in the number of Nor¬ 
wegian lepers from three thousand to twelve hundred in 
thirty years. Such a reduction would seem to be very 
slow r for a disease clearly contagious; and we feel in¬ 
clined to ask our colleague if he does not think that 
this phenomenon is rather due to the impossibility of 
reproduction for individuals who are confined? It must 
not be forgotten t hat leprosy is considered hereditary by 
the majority of specialists. Finally, the physician-in¬ 
chief of the hospital of Bergen, where leprosy is treated, 

1 The author evidently refers to the case of the Sandwich Islander, 
Keanu, who was reported to have been successfully inoculated with 
leprosy. A critical study of his case revealed the fact that he not only 
was descended from a markedly leprous family, several of whom are to¬ 
day suffering from the disease, but it is doubtful if he were not already 
suffering from the trouble at the time he was inoculated.—O-D. 
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lias not personally observed, for thirty years past , a 
single case in which contagion was established. It is 
Springer, again, wdio acquaints us with this fact. The 
observations of the Norwegian dermatologist confirm 
those of Zambaco in the East. 1 

It will be seen from this short resume that the prob¬ 
lem is far from being solved. For us, in whom it would 
come with bad grace to decide a question upon which 
the most authoritative masters are disagreed, we desire 
to humbly propose to verify an hypothesis which is, per¬ 
haps, not far removed from the truth. 

Let us reason a little. Here we see Norwegian phy¬ 
sicians, who have been treating lepers for many years, 
clearly stating that leprosy is not contagious. A phy¬ 
sician of our arm}' and Dr. Zambaco, who have studied 
leprosy in the Orient, say the same thing. Dr. llam- 
boldi, who was physician-in-chief of the hospital of San 
Remo for twenty }'ears, where lepers coming from the 
Piedmont are treated, states that leprosy is not con¬ 
tagious, and that it is only transmitted hereditarily. On 
the other hand, our most eminent dermatologists uphold 
the possibilit}^ of contagion. To tell the truth, the dis¬ 
tinguished practitioners of the Hdpital St. Louis see but 
a very limited number of lepers. But Professor Leloir 
went to study the disease where it occurs; that is to say, 
in the north of Italy and in the leper-hospitals of Bergen. 
11 is observations, embracing a large number of patients, 
have necessarily more weight. Besides, the discovery 
of the bacillus of leprosy is a theoretical support for the 
possibility of inoculation followed by success. For this 

1 We may arid that a number of superintendents of leper-asylums in 
the Windward Islands, Brazil, etc., who daily see cases, operate on them, 
and make post-mortem examinations, have been doing so for years, and, 
so far, we have failed to hear of any case of contagion occurring in any of 
them.—O-D. 
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reason, whilst not positively denying the contagiousness 
of leprosy in a radical manner, why could it not he re- 
garded as a constitutional parasitic disease, analogous 
to tuberculosis, whose direct transmissibility would only 
take place under exceptional circumstances and in an 
already well-prepared soil? 1 Let us admit the idea for 
a moment that a learned bacteriologist should some day 
demonstrate to us the bacillus of cancer, which Virchow 
claims to have outlined dimly, and succeed in implanting 
it on a healthy individual. Everything is possible, es¬ 
pecially in bacteriology. Well, would an attempt be 
made from that to assert that the ficus of the Romans 
was nothing but a common epithelioma? We hope not. 
In the same manner a well-demonstrated case of trans¬ 
mission of leprosy—independent of all hereditary prin¬ 
ciple—would not prove that the disease, as we know it 
to-daj^, flourished alone, under that name, in the Middle 
Ages. It would be childish to find, in an inoculation fol¬ 
lowed bj r success, the explanation of that terrible con¬ 
tagion which all authors of the time have noted ; the 
description given in all works is that of venereal affec¬ 
tions, to which leprosy, before the siege of Naples, served 
in reality as a convenient label. 2 

It was thus that we wrote in September, 1889, but, 

1 The same idea has been advanced, in analogous terms, by a few 
authors since 1889, the time at which these lines were penned. The chap¬ 
ter containing them should have formed a part of our first volume ; but a 
question as to the size of the book forced us to reserve it for the second 
volume. [In regard to the soil, which the author mentions above, there is 
no doubt that certain races are refractory to leprosy, whereas others ap¬ 
pear to be exceedingly susceptible. Thus, we know that the Sandwich 
Islanders acquired leprosy very easily, and it spread with astonishing 
rapidity. Zambaco-Pasha states that, in Turkey, those of Hebrew descent 
are more easily infected than the others.—O-D.] 

3 Many writers on skin diseases even to this day designate psoriasis 
by the old name, lepra , or lepra alphos, reserving these terms, of course, 
for the list of synonyms. Still, it indicates that leprosy was a term not 
entirely confined to one disease.—O-D. 
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since the intervening four years, very interesting new 
publications have appeared on this subject. Well, de¬ 
spite the real talent shown by the authors in combating 
or defending the contagiousness of leprosy, and the tone 
of conviction which pervades their works, we have re¬ 
solved to retain the foregoing paragraph; for we do not 
feel ourselves as j'et disposed to modify—we will not say 
our way of seeing the matter, but at least our first im¬ 
pression in regard to the manner in which this horrible 
disease is transmitted. 

For example, we have read, with the greatest inter¬ 
est, the remarkable memoir 1 of Dr. Le Grand, a surgeon 
of the first class of the French navy. Our distinguished 
confrere reports numerous cases, which have been thor¬ 
oughly studied, in which leprosy seems to have been 
transmitted by contagion. It seems to us that the au¬ 
thor, carried away by his belief, has left in the shadow 
the question of predisposition, which is one that cer¬ 
tainly ought not to be neglected. 

No more than in 1889 will we seek to deny the direct 
transmissibility of leprosy; but, in the cases reported 
by M. Le Grand, we find that it must have required a 
prolonged contact, at all times, so to speak,—a cohabita¬ 
tion in the same huts,—for the infection to be produced. 2 
In addition, we find leprosy remains, in a way, restricted 
to the natives, in those places where hygiene is wanting ; 
and those cases in which Europeans have been attacked 
are almost always those of outlaws who had frequent 
relations with the Kanakas. If we will but consider 
that all felons, or very nearly all, have affairs with the 

1 A. Le Grand. La lepre en Nouvelle-Caledonie. Clermont (Oise), 
1891. Leprosy in New Caledonia. 

2 It is true that certain adherents of the theory of contagion admit 
periods of incubation of more than thirty years for leprosy. After 
that ... I 
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native women, the popinees , there is cause for surprise 
at the relatively small number of those who are affected. 
If the transmission were rapid and unerring , the whole 
penitentiary would long since have succumbed. 

Yet this only refers to New Caledonia. It is prob¬ 
able that things do not occur in the same manner in the 
East; for Dr. Zambaco, who has recently published a 
most interesting book 1 on the same subject, does not at 
all appear convinced of the direct contagion. His trav¬ 
els in Egypt, in Palestine, and among the islands of the 
Archipelago, have even strengthened him in the abso¬ 
lutely contrary opinion. According to him, the teach¬ 
ings regarding the processus of leprosy must still re¬ 
main open. And, until we are furnished with more 
ample information, we will cling to our first hypothesis, 
—that this frightful disease is not directly transmitted 
save in infrequent cases, if not exceptional ones, as a 
result of living intimately for several months or years, 
under conditions of receptivity of a special nature, and 
that it develops only in a marked wa}^ in a soil good for 
its growth. 

Besides, Dr. Le Grand himself confirms us in this 
view, for he concludes by saying:— 

Leprosy is caught neither by the air nor by water, let it be well 
understood ; and a focus of lepers, were it even in the centre of a city, 
if it were well isolated, would never become (all idea of relations or of 
contact with the diseased being put aside) a centre or focus of infec¬ 
tion. The example of lazarettoes at the gates of cities in the Middle 
Ages and the example of leprous Mussulmans freely circulating in 
their quarters are there to prove this, and there never was more of an 
epidemic of leprosy than there has been an epidemic of syphilis or of 
phthisis. 

This is exactly our opinion. 

1 Zambaco-Pacha, Voyages chez les lepreux. Paris, 1891. Travels 
Among Lepers. 
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Dr. Zambaco does not absolutely deny the contagious¬ 
ness of leprosy, but he is of the opinion that it is to be 
considered as most rare. He mentions a number of cases 
of healthy persons living among lepers 'without contract¬ 
ing leprosy, and that for twenty, thirty, and even forty 
years. Households are constantly seen in which one of 
the couple is a leper,—dying finally at the end of five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years; whereas the other one re¬ 
mains unaffected. The wives of lepers become pregnant, 
are delivered of a child which may or may not be dis¬ 
eased, without ever becoming subject to the trouble; 
and not one of the healthy persons so exposed has ever 
taken the most simple precautions to avoid any possible 
contagion. There have even been negative inoculations, 
the most remarkable case of the kind having been seen 
by Dr. Zambaco in the island of Samos. The case, 
which is as follows, is taken from the important work of 
our eminent confrere , published in 1891:— 

A very pretty young lady, and of good family, fell desperately in 
love with a commencing leper, whom she married in spite of every¬ 
thing, the marriage with or between lepers not being interdicted in 
Samos. She lived eight years with her husband, who, through jeal¬ 
ousy and egotism, tried to communicate the disease to her by all pos¬ 
sible means. He did not wish her to survive him. For instance, he 
would kiss her on the mouth continually ; and he gave her his tongue 
to hold in her mouth for a quarter of an hour at a time, when he was 
affected with extensive ulcers of the palate. . . . He even inocu¬ 

lated her upon several occasions. No results followed. The woman 
is still living and healthy . 1 

The learned dermatologist admits that certain mete¬ 
orological and telluric conditions are not without force 
in the production of the predilection to leprosy in those 
countries where it is found in an endemic form. Poverty, 
bad lijrgiene, and filth are also important factors whose 

1 Zambaco-Paclia, Voyages chez les lepreux. 
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influence must not be lost sight of. Leprosy increases 
in Turkey during famines, according to official reports. 
“ To extirpate leprosy,” says Zambaco, “ is synonymous 
with suppressing misery.” On the other hand, the au¬ 
thor is, as we have already said, a strong partisan of 
heredity, which is admitted by the majority of derma¬ 
tologists. He recites an enormous number of cases 
which prove the existence of hereditary antecedents in 
individuals who never came in contact with lepers, and 
in whom leprosy manifested itself at various ages. I n 
each one a leprous ascendant was found,—the father or 
grandfather; for this disease may skip one or even two 
generations. 

Our eminent and sympathetic colleague, Dr. L. 
Brocq, who declares himself a contagionist, recognizes, 
in his excellent work, that leprosy is only transmissible 
under very exceptional circumstances; and, despite the 
discovery of the bacillus of Hansen, he does not hesitate 
to admit, like Zambaco, the influence of the factors we 
have just enumerated. “ In order that this transmission 
may occur,” he says, in his article on leprosy, “ there 
must exist conditions of receptivity and of soil, as yet 
badly understood, but which, perhaps, depend on race, 
bad hygiene, poverty, overcrowding, defective food, and 
heredity.” 1 It would be safe to wager that the dis¬ 
covery of the existence of the bacillus of leprosy has 
brought a certain number of recruits to the camp of the 
contagionists, for that micro-organism has troubled— 
theoretically, at least—the convictions of those who up¬ 
hold the contrary opinion. It is certain that, if clinical 
observations only were adhered to, one would be tempted 
to join those who are arrayed under the banner of the 

1 L. Brocq, Traite des maladies de la peau. Paris, 1892. 2d edition, 
page 416. Treatise on Skin Diseases. 
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anticontagionists. Perhaps the author indulged in the 
same thought, for a little farther on we find the follow¬ 
ing sentence, in which a slight doubt seems manifest: 
“ It is certain that if leprosy is transmissible from the 
affected to the healthy individual, it is only so under 
certain conditions, as yet not well known, which make it 
in reality but slightly contagious.' 1 ' 11 In truth, it is 
hardly possible to conceive of the contagiousness of the 
lepra’s bacillus in any other way than in these narrow 
limits. 

Nor must it be forgotten—which explains many of 
the premature opinions from the point of view of con¬ 
tagion—that leprosy and syphilis are confounded at 
every moment, according to the testimony of Greek, 
Turkish, and Egyptian physicians. Zambaco has been 
able to verify this in his own case. Besides, these two 
diseases co-exist at times, and through that very fact 
aggravate each other. 

What is to be concluded from these divers opinions, 
from these accumulated proofs, as many in number by 
the contagionists as by the non-contagionists, and de¬ 
fended with the same ardor, if not the same success 
even ? We have read without any preconceived ideas 
the works of the ones and of the others, not in the hope 
of confirming a previous impression, but with the ex¬ 
pectation of forming a definite opinion. Well, we be¬ 
lieve, with Dr. Zambaco, that the question is not yet 
completely elucidated. If it be true that leprosy can be 
communicated by one human being to another, outside 
of procreation, are we to admit to contagion one per 
thousand of the cases seen ? It is, perhaps, much ; at all 
events, we would not undertake to prove it! 

In the thirteenth century medical works, properly 

1 Loc. cit., page 420. 
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so called, were not always written by practitioners, or 
by physicians no longer practicing medicine. Learned 
men—but how rare!—touch upon all scientific subjects. 
It is thus that in 1250 we see one Theodoric, a religious 
of the order of St. Dominic and bishop of Cervia (an 
Italian city in Romagna), write a treatise on surgery. 
It is true that he made a compilation of the work of 
Brunnus, and profited a great deal from the remarks of 
Hugh de Lueanes, with whom he had lived. However 
this may be, Chapter XLIX of Book III, which treats 
of the dead disease [raal mort] (de malo mortuo), is par¬ 
ticularly interesting to us, for the description of it by 
the author is that of the principal symptoms of syphilis; 
he concludes by advising, for its treatment, mercurial 
frictions and sweating. Let us not forget that the 
manuscript dates from the thirteenth century; never¬ 
theless, the therapeutic measures employed would not 
be much out of place in 1893. 

Then, a little farther on, lie adds this sentence, 
which is for us a very valuable piece of information, “ I 
believe that this disease is a species of leprosy.' 1 ' 1 In an¬ 
other place, he states, textually, that “ whosoever hath 
intimate relations with a woman who has formerly had 
to do with a leper , contracts a bad disease.' 1 ' 1 Lepers 
could, by direct contagion, transmit a disease other than 
current leprosy , and this disease was especially contracted 
by coitus. It would not require a great stretch of the 
imagination to find the following explanation : Theo¬ 
doric, who called leprous the women in whom he found 
the plain presence of pustulo-crustaceous syphilides, 
without suspecting the vulvar lesions,—and especially 
the correlation of these latter with the cutaneous mani¬ 
festations,—saw with surprise these women communicate 
chancres of the penis. He accordingly gave the name 
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of bad disease to the nodosities either of the vulva or of 
the penis, according to the sex of the victim, 'which ap¬ 
peared to him absolutely outside of classical leprosy. 

When it was observed later on that dermatic troubles 
in general, which primarily received the name of “ lep¬ 
rosy” and genital sores, were almost always acquired 
under the same circumstances, the same word was indis¬ 
criminately applied to all affections—sexual and other¬ 
wise—in which the ancient Yenus appeared to be put 
forward as a cause. The adjective leprous , as we shall 
have occasion to verify, was then a term which served 
currently in the Middle Ages to designate a venereal 
individual. 

Guillaume de Salicel, professor at Verona, where he 
wrote in 1210, is the first physician who employed the 
expressions impure , unhealthy , infected (foeda, foetida), 
foul (immunda), as applied to any woman or to the 
courtesan, the sources of venereal sores. All of these 
adjectives are found at every step in the writings of the 
authors who followed him in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. In his surgery, 1 lie speaks 11 of pustules 
which are white or red, of small pimples large as millet- 
seeds, of erosions and of corruptions which show them¬ 
selves on the penis and around the prepuce, 1 ’ and he 
states positively that these lesions recognize as their 
principal cause “ coitus with an impure woman, or a 
prostitute.” 

. . . de pustulis albis vel rubeis et de millio et de seissuris et 

de corruptionibus quae fiuut in virga vel circa praeputium, propter 
coitum cum foetida muliere, aut cum meretrice, aut ab alia causa. 

He knew that figs grew at the anus and vulva, for 
one of his chapters is entitled “ De ficis et condylomatis 
in ano et vulva.' 1 ' 1 Farther on he advises ablutions with 
1 Cyrurgia, lib. i, cap. 48. 
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vinegar-water to those who, “ following coitus with an 
infected woman, should see some disquieting sign from 
the point of view of a former contamination .” 

. . . dum incipit post coltum cum fceda muliere aliquod cor- 

ruptionis futurse vestigium. 

This passage leads to the belief that the physician 
of Verona had perfectly observed that a certain length 
of time elapsed between the suspicious coitus, or even 
the primary lesion ( vestigium) contracted upon a former 
occasion, and the general infection of the organism ( cor- 
ruptio). In Chapter XLIX he says, speaking of the 
nodosity of the penis ( nodo in virga ), “ I have cured 
many in my time.” Finally, in Chapter LI 11, which 
treats of crusts and ulcers on the legs h)e crustis et 
cancrsenis in cruribus”), he describes the venereal dis¬ 
ease and advises frictions by means of mercury 
quenched with saliva. At the present time mercury 
is quenched in lard, which is more cleanly and infinitely 
more practical; apart from this, the therapeutics is the 
same. It must not be forgotten that Guillaume de Sali- 
cet wrote in 1270; that is to say, more than two hun¬ 
dred years before the siege of Naples. 

Muratori, in his work on the “ Antiquity of Italy,” 
reports that Guillaume Piacentino, in Chapter XLVIII 
of Book I of his medico-chirurgical works, written in 
1275, has given a description of venereal diseases, dis¬ 
tinguishing the lesions of the genital organs having a 
specific character from those which do not present any. 

Petrus Hispanus, who later became pope under the 
name of John XXI (1276), after having mentioned the 
fig and ulcers of the penis, speaks of the chancre (can- 
crum ), which may be found on the penis and in other 
places, and which is cured simply by the application of 
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olive-tree leaves triturated with honey. “ But,” he adds, 
“ centaury cures it in a few days, and more completely.” 

Cancrum in virgS et alibi folia olivse trita cum melle curant. 
Centaurea in paucos dies sanat cancrum perfectius. 

We can see from this that the expressions cancrum , 
cancrosum , applied to an ulcer of the genitals, did not 
signify, in the minds of the authors of the Middle Ages, 
an ulcerated, cancerous tumor; for, in spite of the hand¬ 
bills of certain industrious individuals who cannot be 
recommended, cancer is not curable. 

A manuscript of the thirteenth century, small micro¬ 
log ue (parvus mierologus), as it was called b} r its author, 1 * 
contains a passage which also testifies to the existence 
of venereal ulcerations. 


Ulcerantur utraque, yirga scili¬ 
cet et testiculi, tempore menstru- 
orum ex coitu ex sal sis humori- 
bus et acutis et incensis, quod 
satisex colore cutis et pustularum 
vel saniei ex pruritu et punctura 
et ardore perpeuditur . 3 


At that time, ns to-day, 
a good broad back. 

Another physician of the 
Geraud, Gerarder Geraldus, 
time as Guillaume de Salice 
a passage of Book YII of L 


These two organs—that is to 
say, the penis and testicles—be¬ 
come the seat of ulcers after a 
coitus at the menstrual period, 
by reason of the acrid humors, 
which are heated and corrosive, 
as is abundantly proven by the 
color of the skin and pustules or 
bad blood, as also the itching, 
the stinging, and the burning 
which is felt. 

in fact, menstrual blood had 

thirteenth century, a certain 
who wrote about the same 
t, is still more explicit. In 
is “ Explanations ” 3 may be 


1 Ricardus Senior, Richard the Englishman, the Parisian, the Salerni¬ 

tan are among the various appellations under which he is known. 

3 MSS. No. 7056. Biblioth. Nat. Paris. 

* Glossulae Gerandi, Of. Hist, litter, de la France, t. xxi. Literary 
History of France. 
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found a sentence which proves that the author was ac¬ 
quainted with the general infection which follows local 
lesions. 


The penis is diseased in conse¬ 
quence of coitus indulged in with 
foul women ; is it due to the cor¬ 
ruption of the sperm or to the 
presence of a virulent liquid depos¬ 
ited in the neck of the womb 1 in 
which it has sojourned ? We 
know not. Nevertheless, the 
pern's is infected, and sometimes 
the whole body. 

We do not know how the partisans of the American 
origin will be able to interpret this sentence; but, in so 
far as general infection is concerned, it appears suf¬ 
ficiently clear to us. However, although we are no 
longer arguing, we have hy no means exhausted our 
proofs; and, if these latter do not all have the same in¬ 
trinsic value, they may, when taken altogether, have a 
certain weight in the balance. 

The authors who follow say the same as Guillaume 
de Salicet, and almost in the same words. We will 
quote a few belonging to the end of the thirteenth and 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries. 

Simon Januensis (1288) gives a description of figs. 
“ We call Jigs,” says he, “ hard pimples , which are ulcer¬ 
ated and show granulations like the seeds of the fig.” 

Ficus vocantur durities ulcerosa*, babentes in se graua, sicut gran a 
ficuum. 

We read, in Lanfranc of Milan 2 :— 

1 That, is to say, in the posterior cul-de-sac. The Latin word reccpto 
(received) implies the idea of an external source of derivation for the 
contagious virus. 

9 Practica; doctr. tertia, cap. 2. Milan, 1290. 


Virga patitur a coltu cum mu- 
lieribus iminundis ex spermate 
corrupto, vel ex humore venenoso 
in collo matricis recepto; 11 am 
virga inficitur et aliquando totum 
corpus. 
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Deficu et cancero et ulcere in virga 
virili. Ficus est quaedam excre- 
scentia quae naseitur super prse- 
putium virgse et aliquando super 
caput; . . . qua3 si corrum- 

pitur, transit in cancrum. Ulcera 
veniunt ex pustulis calidis virgae 
supervenientibus, vel ex commix- 
tione cum muliere foeda quae cum 
aegro talem liabente morbum de 
novo coierat. 


Of the fig, of the chancre , and of 
the ulcer of the penis. The fig is an 
excrescence of a peculiar nature 
which grows on the prepuce and 
sometimes on the head of the 
penis. If it corrupt, it degener¬ 
ates into a chancre. Ulcers orig¬ 
inate from hot pustules which grow 
on the penis, or from a coitus with 
a diseased woman having recently 
had sexual relations with a dis¬ 
eased man attacked with the same 
affection. 


The contagiousness seems to us to be pointed out 
clearly enough. The author then advises washing after 
a coitus which might give rise to fears for the future. 

Bernard Gordon (1305), in speaking of diseases of 
the penis,i recognizes, amongst the external causes of 
ulcers and of chancres , the fact “ of having had relations 
with a woman whose vagina is diseased , full of sanious 
matter, of virulence, of flatulence, or of analogous cor¬ 
ruptions.” 

. . . jacere cum muliere cujus matrix est immunda, plena 

sanie aut virulentia, aut ventositate et similibus et corruptis. 

That is to say, the entire collection of venereal con- 
tagia, which the author designates by the expressions 
of his epoch. In studying Avicenna, he adds, it maj^ be 
seen that “ every ulcerating and corrosive pustule may 
be called Persian fire, 1 2 chancre , or chancroid ” [chan- 
crelle, literally small chancre]. 

. . . omnis pustula ulcerans et corrodens . . . potest vocari 
ignis persicus seu carbo, seu carbuneulus. 


1 Lilium medicinae. Particula vii, cap. 2. Montpellier, 1305. 

2 In a book published in Calcutta by a society of learned men, under 
the title “Asiatic Researches,” and quoted by Swediaur, may be seen the 
statement (vol. ii) that the venereal disease is known in Hindustan since 
time immemorial under the name of Persian fire (bao), and that mercury 
is employed for it. 
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Farther on, a passage written in a peculiar manner 
testifies to the uncertainty of the physicians of the 
Middle Ages in regard to the nature and etiologj^ of 
certain diseases; but it is interesting in the sense that 
it proves the malum mortuum , described by Theodoric 
fifty years before, to have been syphilis. 


Malum mortuum est quaedam 
species scabiei quae oritur ex mel- 
aucolia naturali adusta et ex adus- 
tione phlegmati falsi; cum livore 
et uegredine, et pustulis crustosis, 
magnis, foetidis, sine sanie, cum 
cerugine, et cum quaedam insensi- 
bilitate, et cum turpi aspectu, et 
in coxis et in tibii frequentius ter 
eveniens. 


The dead disease is a sort of 
rottenness which is caused by in¬ 
flammation of the natural melan¬ 
cholic matter and of the false 
phlegm. This affection is charac¬ 
terized by a livid, black color; by 
large pustules, which are scabby , 
fetid, not sanious, like rust, al¬ 
most insensitive, and of a repel¬ 
lent aspect; this disease is seen 
thrice as frequently upon the hips 
and the tibite as anywhere else. 


Alreadjr Roger Bacon had said, in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, that the dead disease was a sort of rotting ( scabiei 
genus), causing pustules around the legs and shins (circa 
crura et tibias facit pustulas), and which was so called 
because the limb attacked by it seemed to be struck with 
the gangrene (mortificari) . Lanfranc says about the 
same thing. 

Silvaticus (1317) states that the bother of the Ara¬ 
bians was an excrescence of flesh or a pustule ( bothor , 
id est eminentia carnis vel pustula) ; for him, as for 
Theodoric (1250), formica is a small projecting pustule 
( pustula, parva (pise egreditur). John of Gaddesden says, 
at about the same epoch, in regard to ulcers of the penis, 1 
that they are derived from having coitus with a woman 
having her courses; and he advises, like Guillaume de 
Salicet and Lanfranc, to wash well the organ after each 


* Rosa Anglica. Oxford, 1320. 
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suspicious intercourse, and he repeats almost verbatim 
the phraseology of the last:— 


Si quis vult membrum ab omui 
corruptione servare, cum a mu- 
liere recedit, quum forte liabet 
suspectam de immunditie, lavet 
illud cum aqua frigida cum aceto 
mixta, vel de urina. . . . 


If you wish to preserve your 
organ from all virus, in case you 
should have reason to suspect your 
companion of being infected, wash 
yourself, as soon as you retire, 
with cold water to which vinegar 
has been added, or with urine. 


To this may be compared an analogous sentence from 
a manuscript of the fourteenth century by an unknown 
author, 1 who had certainly read the works either of 
Guillaume de Salicet or of Lanfranc. 


Ablutio cum aqua frigida et con- 
tinua abstersio cum eadcm post 
co'itum cum foetida muliere, vel 
meretrice, perfecte defendit vir- 
gam a corruptione ilia ex causa, 
et maxime si post ablutionem cum 
frigida aqua flat roratio loci ab- 
luti cum aceto. 


An ablution and a continuous 
sprinkling with cold water after 
coitus with a diseased woman or 
a courtesan guarantees the penis 
well against infection by itself, and 
especially if, after washing with 
cold water, vinegar is poured over 
the washed part. 


We also find, in the “ English Rose” of Gaddesden, 
a very curious passage, which proves that the term 
leprosy was applied, in the minds of the physicians of the 
fourteenth century, to local venereal affections acquired 
during coitus. The paragraph has this title: Of the con¬ 
tamination consecutive to intercourse ivith a leper [male 
or female]. (De infectione ex concubitu cum leproso 
vel leprosa.) The author is assured that the woman who 
has had sexual relations with a leper may protect her¬ 
self against all infection if, immediately after the act, 
“ she jumps, runs down the stairs backward, and brings 
on sneezing by snuffing powdered pepper and by tickling 
the nasal mucous membrane with a feather dipped in 


1 Foncls St. Victor, No. 218. (National Library, Paris.) 
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vinegar, in such manner causing the seed she has just 
received to flow out. Then she must be careful to make 
ablutions with a decoction of roses and plantain boiled 
in vinegar with bran.” The method is of a naivete which 
is refreshing; still, the most primitive irrigator is yet 
preferable to this demoniacal choregraphy. 

Gordon, 1 whom we have already quoted, reports a 
case which confirms our view of the matter regarding 
the nature of leprosy during the feudal period :— 

A certain countess, who had leprosy, went to Montpellier, and I 
treated her toward the end. A bachelor of medicine, whom I had 
placed by her, shared her bed and made her big with child ; but he 
became leprous himself. 

Philip Shepff 2 relates a similar story relating to a 
carpenter who, having had to do with a leprous woman, 
was infected with leprosy a short time after. 

This mode of contamination is that of s} T philis, for 
it is onl}' diseases of a gallant origin which can be com¬ 
municated in such a manner. With what Dr. Zambaco 
has acquainted us in regard to true leprosy—that is, 
that married men and women, perfectly healthy, may 
live with their consorts, who are notoriously leprous , 
without ever contracting the slightest trouble—we are 
forced to the conclusion once more that the word leprosy , 
in the Middle Ages, was most often the synonym of 
venereal disease. 

Gui de Cliauliac (1360) says, in his second “ Traite 
Doctr.,” ii, cap. 3, 3 that formica is nothing else than 
herpes of a malign nature (mains), and he defines this 
last: ulcerated , virulent pustules , and of bad color. 
They are of two kinds: small and large. These latter 

* Lilium medicinae (Lily of Medicine). Montpellier, 1305. Partic. i, 
cap. 2. 

2 Liber de lepra. Book on Leprosy. 

3 Cyrurgia. Montpellier, 1360. 
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show themselves “ under the appearance of the pustules 
of ficus and of bothos , some of whose characteristics they 
present.” 

. . . Videntur esse pustulae Scales et bothorales, quia ad 

modum ficus et bothores sunt apparentes. 

Formica is longer to disappear ( tardioris resolu- 
tionis ) than ordinary herpes, and forms no eschar, in 
spite of its virulence (virulentia). Gui de Chauliac 
repeats very nearly what his predecessors have said. 
We shall see later on a physician, 1 who lived before and 
after the epidemic of Naples, state, in the year 1500, 
that formica and the disease which then prevailed (the 
French disease) were one and the same. 

A physician of the fourteenth century but little 
known, Magninus, 2 sa} r s that the corrupt sperm (the 
vehicle of the contagium) “ not only infects the natural 
passages of the woman, but also her entire organism.' 1 ' 1 

. . . non solum feminaria vasa, sed etiam totum corpus cor- 

rumpitur. 

As a matter of fact, adds he, the putrid sperm 
spreads itself throughout the body in the manner of a 
poison (ad modum veneni). Let us leave aside the 
sperm accused here in an entirely gratuitous manner; 
let us translate veneni by the word virus , which the 
author could not know, and the manner of propagation 
of syphilis will come out very clearly. 

Valescus, of Tarentum (1400), 3 gives us some very 
precise information on the seat and mode of transmis¬ 
sion of venereal ulcers and pustules. Up to that time 
every one was forced to perceive contagion in the 

1 Jean Salicet. 

2 Regimen sanitatis. Lugdnni. (Regies pour la sante. Lyon). 
Rules of Health. Published in 1517. 

3 Pliilonium. Montpellier, 1100. Lib. vi, cap. 6. 
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quotations we have made from the authors of the 
Middle Ages, but the word was not mentioned; whence 
arose matter for contention. Now we shall see written 
out in full the word contagiousness, which cuts short all 
discussion :— 


Ulcers and pustules may occur 
upon the penis. . . . The causes 
thereof must be sought either in 
some traumatism or in the contact 
and coitus with an unhealthy, in¬ 
fected, chanerous woman. . . . 

These diseases are most often 
found in young persons, because 
they sometimes have relations 
with women having ulcers of their 
genital organs. On account of the 
contagious nature of the disease, 
their penis becomes infected, and 
becomes the seat of an ulcer of a 
like nature. 

Astruc, who could not pass this by silently, thought 
that he escaped a difficulty by translating the word 
cancrosa as cancerous, and by saying that the terms 
fceda and immonda were simply applied to filthy 
women; for him,these ulcers of the penis were erosions 
without any importance. We are astonished that no 
physician of the eighteenth century did not call to the 
attention of this illustrious, stubborn man that cancer is 
a rare thing in young persons,—which would contradict 
the text of Valescus,—and has never been contagious. 
Poor Astruc, a little confused in the midst of his 
authentic writings, which all give him the lie in the 
most formal manner, concludes by quibbling. He 
recognized that, as a matter of fact, there existed in 
antiquity genital diseases presenting manifestations 
analogous to those of syphilis, contagious,—my God, 


Ulcera et pustulae fiunt In virga. 
. . . Causae possunt esse vul- 

nus, vel attritio et coitus cum 
fcetida vel immunda vel cancrosa 
muliere. . . . Juvenibus fre- 

quentius accidunt quod aliquando 
cceunt cum foemina liabente ulcus 
in matrice; cum sua contagiosi- 
tate inficiunt virgam, et in ea fit 
ulcus. 
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yes! (lie could not deny it!),—but, at all events, liaving- 
disappeared in our days. Is this childish enough? 
Why take so much trouble to prove that Paris and 
Lutetia 1 are two different cities which have certain 
analogies to each other, but nothing in common, under 
the pretext that Lutetia disappeared with the Roman 
dominion, and that Paris dates from the Middle Ages? 2 
As Schellig 3 says, “ What matter names, as long as the 
thing itself is known?” But to yield to evidence is a 
much greater sacrifice than is generally supposed; this 
is why the American origin numbers so many partisans 
to-day. 

Farther on, Valescus claims to have seen persons 
whose penis was the seat of a chancrous and indurated 
ulcer which surrounded it, which made it round like a 
turnip. 

Virga erat circundata toto ulcere cancroso cum duritie et erat 
rotuuda, sicut unus napus. . . . 

Leonard Bertapalia (1404) speaks of a disease which 
he calls morus (by way of comparison with the fruit of 
the mulberry-tree); it is, he says, a sort of soft growth 
which is found about the anus and vulva. 

Hugues Bence edited, about 1440, several reports of 

1 Lutetia was tlie name of Paris when it was under Roman do¬ 
minion. 

2 When Caesar, after the conquest of Gaul (about 52 b.c.), made of 
Lutetia a Roman city and transferred to it the seat of his military gov¬ 
ernment, it was restricted to the island of la cite , situated in Parisis ; that 
is to say, in that portion of the department of Seine-et-Oise (at present) 
comprised between the rivers Oise and Marne. It received the name of 
Lutetia Parisiorum (Lutetia of the Parisians). Toward the end of the 
sixth century, Ohilderic, son of Merovins, the father of Clovis, drove the 
Romans from it for good and all; the city was first called Parisius (a cor¬ 
ruption of the word) from the name of the country of which it was the 
centre, and finally that of Paris. ( Cf . “Paris,” par A. Vitu.) 

3 “ I)e nominibus non est curandum, cum res ipsa sit nota.” Malum 
de Francia. Heidelberg, 1500. The French disease. 
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cases which were published later on by one Gozadini. 1 
That which bears the number 72 is extremely interesting; 
the following is a condensation after Astruc and Richond 
des Brus. 2 The case was that of a young man of quality, 
20 years old, who presented, as will be seen, symptoms 
of constitutional syphilis. The author relates that his 
patient experienced increasing pains in the head for six 
weeks ; then there appeared, on the back, “ hard pimples 
of the size of a split pea or hazel-nut. Finally, at the 
end of a month, there had come on a hard tumor on the 
back of the leg, near the foot.” The following summer 
the fever recurred accompanied by red spots over the 
whole body , with pains in the mouth and over the 
shoulders. The spots disappeared, as well as the pains, 
under the influence of baths. At the end of a month 
new pains and a new crop of “ red, rough, and furfura- 
ceous ” spots, with pimples in the face , which also term¬ 
inated in disappearing. Some sciatic pains. 

We find in “ Peter of Argeletus ” (1470) the follow¬ 
ing passage 3 : — 


Depustulis quce adveninnt virgee, 
propter conversationem cum foeda 
nmliere. Ex materia venenosa qua 1 
retinetur inter praeputium et pel- 
lem virgae istae pustuke tales per 
hunc modum ... ex actione 
viri cum foeda muliere. . . . 


Of the qm stales which ajgjcar upon 
thejxnis in consequence of connec¬ 
tions with a diseased woman. These 
pustules of diseased nature are pro¬ 
duced by the sojourn of a virulent 
material between the prepuce and 
the mucous membrane of the 
glans . . . after a coitus with 

a diseased woman. . . . 


A very valuable piece of information, and which 
emanates from an authoritative source, demonstrates to 


* Consultations de medecine. Cologne, 1482. Medical Consultations. 
5 De la non-existence du virus venereen. Paris, 1826. On the Non¬ 
existence of the Venereal Virus. 

*Chirurgia, lib. ii, traite 30, ch. iii. Surgery, book ii, treatise 30, 
cli. iii. 
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us that the cutaneous manifestations of syphilis were 
already treated under the name of scabies, and by mer¬ 
curial frictions, many years before the siege of Naples. 
To tell the truth, the manuscript does not exist, but it 
is quoted by the illustrious Frncastor, who, besides his 
celebrated poem on syphilis, has written a treatise on 
contagious diseases. 1 In this little work the author 
searches for the causes of the French disease, and quotes 
the following case reported by Renault, 2 Dupuy, 3 and two 
or three others. We reproduce the passage from Fra- 
castor in extenso :— 

A barber friend of mine possessed a manuscript of quite a respect¬ 
able age, a sort of formulary. One of the receipts bore this title : 
“ For the scabby itch accompanied with pain in the joints.” The barber, 
when the.new disease (syphilis) broke out, remembered a remedy 
mentioned in his manuscript, and consulted several physicians to know 
if the remedy might not be employed against the new disease, which 
he believed to be nothing else than the scabby itch mentioned therein. 
But the doctors, after having examined the remedy, proscribed it with 
violence, because it had a base of quicksilver and sulphur. 

This contemporary of the epidemic had been able to 
compare the symptoms presented by the patients with 
those described in his book; it is on this account that 
he had the idea, most naturally, of applying the remedy 
which was counseled. But, unfortunately for him, he 
addressed himself to obtuse and routine minds. 

Without this unfortunate idea, adds Fracastor, he would have 
made an incredible fortune ! At all events, he did not dare to go far¬ 
ther, and did not decide until later on to try his remedy, when it was 
recognized that it was the best therapeutical agent. He then bitterly 
repented not having done so before, and to have let others draw from 
this well profits which he could have kept all to himself . 4 

1 De morbis contagiosis (Apud Aloysium Luisinum). Venetiis, 1566. 

-La syphilis au XVe siecle. Paris, 186S. Syphilis in the Fifteenth 
Century. 

3 Le Moyen-age medical. Paris, 1888. The Medical Middle Ages. 

4 To facilitate comparison, we give the text of Fracastor with the or¬ 
thography of the time: “Tonsor quidam amicus noster libellum habebat 
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But it was too late: the secret had fallen in the 
public domain. “ This fact,” concludes the author, 
“ proves to us most conclusively that the disease had 
already been observed at anterior epochs.” 

Ex quo videre perfecto possumus alijs etiarn aetatibus visum cum 
morbum fuisse. 

Fracastor had not the slightest doubt, in all proba¬ 
bility, that this thick scabies was sy^philis, as he had 
seen the disease break out, and, like the majority of his 
contemporaries, he designated the French disease , in his 
writings, under the name of scabies. 1 

A testimony from Widman, 2 another contemporary 
of the epidemic (for he writes in the 3 T ear 1500), proves 
that the word saphati or asafati (leprosy), employed by 
the Arabian physicians in the sense of a venereal dis¬ 
ease, was applied to syphilis thirty-seven years before 
the great nosological event. Widman himself had been 
enabled to observe demonstrative cases long before the 
siege of Naples, since, six years after, he had arrived at 
an age sufficiently advanced to publish a work on medi¬ 
cine. This is the documentary evidence: “ Pestilential 


experimentorum quorundum antiquum satis, inter qu® unuin inter alia 
scriptum erat cui titulas erat: Ad scabiem crassam, quae cu doloribus 
juncturam accidit. Is ergo quuin primum recentissimus esset morbus, 
inemor medicaminis consuluit medicos quosdam num uti eo medica- 
mento deberet in nova ilia contagione, quam per scabiem crassam sig- 
niflcari existiinabat. Medici autein, inspecto medicamine, acritur pro- 
liibuere, quod ex argento vivo constaret et. sulpbare. Felix nisi medicos 
illos consulinisset incredibili quses'tu dives futurus! Paruit autem nec 
ausus est experiri medicametu quod demum expectus, atque optimum 
agnoscens, valde indoluit quod sero usus eo fuisset, quaestu jam per alios 
sibi arrepto” (Lib. ii, cap. 2). 

1 This is to be compared with tbe epigram of the Latin poet, Ausonius, 
in which the word scabies is also taken in the sense of syphilitic ulcers. 
(Cf. La sypli. cliez les anciens, p. 229. Syphilis in Ancient and Pre¬ 
historic Times, p. 202.) 

3 Widman, a physician of Tubingen (Wiirtemberg), is also known 
under the names of Jean Salicet and of Meicliinger. 
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diseases manifest themselves sometimes under the form 
of fevers, either by means of cliancrous ulcers or by mor- 
billous 1 or variolous eruptions; or they are cutaneous 
affections, such as the pustules of formica or those of 
asafati; also called the French disease , which disease 
has spread itself from country to country with the most 
grave symptoms since the year lf57 up to the present 
time,—year 1500.” 

Morbi pestilentiales, aliquando febres interdam carbunculi, non- 
nunquam morbilli et variolae ; vel aliie cutis infectiones, quales etiam 
sunt vel pustulae formicales; vel asafaticae dictae malum Francise quae 
uunc ab anno 1457 usque ad praesentem annum 1500 de regione in 
regionem dilatatse sunt, cum saevis accidentibus. 

This text demonstrates to us, besides, that the .for¬ 
mica of the authors of the Galenic school (uvp[.iY;xiov) 
and the asafati of the Arabians were forms of the pox 
which, for a certain time : was called the French, disease. 

To have an end with the information emanating from 
purely medical works, we will give an extract from a 
communication made by Broca 2 to the Societe d’Anthro- 
pologie, March 16, 1876:— 

During all the Middle Ages, patients suffering from syphilitic 
dermatoses of a grave nature were confounded with lepers. I have 
found a large number of syphilitic lesions on hones derived from an 
ancient leper-asylum whose cemetery* was dug up about fifteen years 
ago (about 1860), rue de Bruxelles, Paris. 3 

M. Lancereaux having gone to the catacombs of 
Paris, a few years later, examined closely the bones 
coming from cemeteries which remained in situ at the 
crossing of the streets de Douai and de Bruxelles, upon 
the site of an old leper-asylum. Like Broca, our learned 
master recognized that these bones, notably the skulls 

1 Measles. 

2 Of. Bull, de la Soc. d’Antliropol., 1876. 

3 Upon the site of this cemetery (Place de Vintimille) ther is at 
present a square, in the middle of which is the statue of Berlioz. 
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and femurs, were profoundly altered, and, for the most 
part, in the same manner. These alterations not answer¬ 
ing at all to the description of the lesions of leprosy in 
bones as given by JDanielssen and Boeck in their treatise, 
and different too much in other respects from the draw¬ 
ing furnished by Steudener 1 in connection with a case 
of lepra mutilans, it was more natural to attribute them 
to syphilis, as they were types of specific exostoses. 

M. Lancereaux caused the two most remarkable 
skulls to be drawn for his excellent “ Traitd d’Anatomie 
Pathologique,” 2 in which he gives the following descrip¬ 
tion :— 

The different bones which go to make up the base of these skulls 
have undergone no appreciable change; on the other hand, those of 
the calvarium are profoundly altered. These last bones have a thick¬ 
ness of about one centimetre; moreover, they show upon their con¬ 
vexity elevations circumscribed by feeble depressions or even by losses 
of substance, and, as a result, marked irregularities of the surface of 
the cranial bones, which resemble, so to speak, plowed ground. As to 
the femurs, they are very long and plainly thickened, as may be seen 
on section, but not deformed. Their unequal surface indicates that 
they are affected with hyperostoses, and besides small exostoses exist 
in the neighborhood of the articular surfaces. . . . The radii, the 

clavicles, and the humeri presented similar alterations, but not so 
marked. 

M. Lancereaux adds that there exists, in the anatoino- 
pathological museum of Geneva, bones which are consid¬ 
ered syphilitic, and which have the most perfect resem¬ 
blance in alteration and origin with those he has just 
described, seeing that, like them, they are derived from 
an old cemetery. The same holds with a skeleton sent 
from Australia to the museum of Freiburg, in which the 
bones show alterations identical, so to speak, with those 

1 J. Steudener, Beitrage zur Pathologie der Lepra Mutilans. Contri¬ 
bution to the Pathology of Lepra Mutilans. Erlangen, 1867. 

9 Treatise on Pathological Anatomy. Paris, 1885. Vol. iii, pages 69 
ot seq. 
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of the finds of the Place de Yintimille. From the 
description of this skeleton, given by (Effinger, the 
two femurs, the left radius, the right clavicle, the two 
humeri, and the flat bones of the head are simul¬ 
taneously affected. 

The long bones, says M. Lancereaux, changed in almost their 
entire extent, are dotted with asperities and irregular depressions ; the 
skull is, here and there, on its convexity, the seat of depressions and 
elevations which have a great similarity to the skulls we have met 
with in the catacombs. There seems to be a reason to connect these 
different alterations; and if it be admitted, which is true, that the 
syphilis of former times was more severe and more acute than that of 
our days, and could give rise to more extensive lesions of the bony 
system, we can without hesitation attribute them to this disease. 

These material proofs, perforce not to be discussed, 
step in to corroborate the opinion which we have ad¬ 
vanced, that three-fourths of the lepers of the Middle 
Ages were syphilitics. Besides, this manner of looking 
at the matter is shared by a number of authors ; among 
others Yercelloni, 1 who wrote in Latin verse in 1701, 
and was translated by Devaux. “ When I read the 
books of the Ancients on leprosy,” says the Italian 
author, “ it seems to me that I am reading works on the 
pox, and the titles alone of these books persuade me 
that they are treatises on this disease.” 

So much for the purely scientific works; we will 
now examine the historical and literary documents. 

1 J.Vercelloni (trailsi. by Devaux): Traite des malad. q. arriv. aux 
part, genit. des 2 sexes. Paris, 17:10. Treatise on the Diseases which Come 
on the Genital Parts of the Two Sexes. 
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Historical and Literary Documents. 

Incredible manners of the Middle Ages.—Latin inscriptions discussed 
in the ruins of Pompeii; expression found on the walls of a brothel 
of the first century.—Curious anecdotes ; free poems and historical 
notes relating to venereal diseases.— Ex-votos found in the Cote- 
d’Or.—The “burning” in the twelfth century; the bite of the 
geese of Winchester; the fig; the disease of St. Giles; the Mai 
Boubil and the Mai Malan. —Thirteenth century: the inguinal 
plague. —Fourteenth century : the vmnocane; the disease of lecher¬ 
ousness.—Beginning of the fifteenth century : the spits ( broclies ) ; 
fix; the big evil ; impurity. 

In order that our readers may understand the ex¬ 
pressions—at times obscure—of the writers of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, we will begin b} T giving a short sketch of the 
manners of that period. Alas! it will necessitate our 
stirring up of much muck, the spreading out of many 
shameless things; but it is indispensable. It is certain 
that we shall thereby awaken much ill-feeling and many 
angers which are, fortunately, impotent. It is not our 
fault that the auto da fe no longer exists except as a 
memory, and that mourning must be assumed for the 
privileges of past years! But there will always remain 
for the discontented the privilege of continuing to say 
that our writings contain “ nothing scientific.” Aside 
from this we are unconcerned ; we shall not see any more 
than previously—and for a good reason—the shadow of 
a reputation. 

During the feudal epoch, debauchery, which seemed 
to slumber somewhat, or at least limited itself to certain 
points during more or less protracted periods, would at 
times awaken with an unusual frenzy. From this arose 
epidemics known under the names of the inguinal plague , 
(36) 
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the sacred disease , the burning disease , that of St. Main, 
of St. Giles, of St. Marcellas, St. Anthony's fire , hell's 
fire, etc., which we will investigate later on. . The de¬ 
bauched of all classes took their risks in the Cour des 
miracles (Paris), or in certain streets in the neighborhood 
of the ramparts; these streets were the resorts of cut¬ 
throats and of prostitutes ( ribaudes ). These highways 
have almost all disappeared in our days. There is, how¬ 
ever, one whose present name, which signifies nothing, 
recalls only by its phonetic resemblance its primitive 
appellation. This corruption occurred through the lapse 
of time, the names of streets and places having under¬ 
gone a series of transformations in passing from mouth 
to mouth during centuries. It is not very long since, as 
a matter of fact, that the names of the streets were for 
the first time written at the angles of streets, upon the 
houses. The street to which we have alluded is the rue 
Petit-Meuse, which runs from the Quai des Celestins to 
the rue St. Antoine, and whose original name was rue 
Pute-y-musse , which meant strumpet there hides (catin 
s'y cache). 

In convents, where eveiything was thought permis¬ 
sible, the monstrous occurrences caused the Roman 
debauches of the Merovingian times to pale. 1 If we are 
to believe Dufour, 2 all the varieties of bestiality (hogs, 
mares, geese, bitches, etc.) were indulged in. The 
greater part of the Templars perished in torture on 
account of their awful habits, which gave rise to a far- 

1 A Catholic historian thus describes the depravity of the priests and 
monks of the fourteenth century: “Alas ! alas ! how many religious and 
priests in their convents and retreats, especially in Italy, have estab¬ 
lished, publicly in a certain way, a sort of infamous gymnasium and race¬ 
course where they exercise in the most abominable debauches ; the most 
distinguished young men are consecrated to these places of prostitution.” 
(Alvar Pelag., De Planctus Ecclesiae, lib. ii, cap. 2.) 

3 Loc. cit. 
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sounding trial. It may be permissible to ask what, in 
the beginning, were the causes of the habits of sodom} - . 
“ They are found,” says Dufour, “ in the long sojourn of 
the Templars in the Orient, where the vice against nature 
is almost endemic, and where the fear of leprosy , of the 
disease of fire , and of different cutaneous and organic 
diseases, is always connected with commerce with women. 
The Templars, fearful of becoming leprous and measly, x 
had soiled their soul and body in accepting, in approving 
the most shameful of all prostitutions.” Certain nun¬ 
neries were also places of debauchery against nature. 
“ The women, even the religious,” says the author, “ in¬ 
dulged amongst themselves in orgies in which the art 
of the fellator had forgotten nothing of the obscene les¬ 
sons of antiquity. And the laity, authorized 1 >y ex¬ 
ample, abandoned itself equally to debauchery.” 

It was this general depravity which led to the belief 
of the end of the world and the arrival of Antichrist: a 
new deluge was awaited for the year 1000. But, says 
Dufour again, “The end of the world and Antichrist 
having failed their appointment for the year 1000, those 
who survived that fatal date believed themselves author¬ 
ized to fear no celestial vengeance, and plunged deeper 
in the dung-heap of their unholy license.” ... A 
passage of Nicolas de Clemenges, archdeacon of Bayeux 
about the year 1400,—and whom on that very account 
one cannot suspect of partiality in regard to religious 
establishments, 2 —gives us the exact status of the mo- 

1 This measly condition (la misellerie) was the venereal disease. 
In the Norman patois, it is still said to-day, in speaking of a woman who 
has had some scuffles with Venus, that she is meselle. 

- Jean Gerson, priest of >St. Jean-en-Greve, canon of Notre Dame and 
chancellor of the Church of Paris, who died in 1429, gives out the same 
sentiment on the convents which covered France at the close of the four¬ 
teenth century: “ Open your eyes, and see if these convents of female 
monks do not resemble the haunts of prostitution.” (Declaratio defec- 
tuum virorum ecclesiast.) 
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rality of convents toward the end of the fourteenth 
century. “ In regard to the virgins consecrated to the 
Lord,” says this Christian philosopher, “it would be 
necessary to retrace all the infamous doings of the 
haunts of prostitution; all the arts and the impudence 
of courtesans; all tiie execrable methods of fornication 
and of incest. What, as a matter of fact, are the mon¬ 
asteries of women of our times, if not sanctuaries con¬ 
secrated not to the worship of the true God, but to that 
of Venus? Impure receptacles where a youth which no 
longer knows a check abandons itself to all the tumults 
of luxury in such a manner that now it is the same , either 
to cause a young girl to take the veil or to expose her 
publicly in a place of debauchery I'’’’ 1 

Evidently the good abbe imagines himself in the 
pulpit, and he fulminates; and when a preacher fulmi¬ 
nates, he always has a tendency to exaggerate. Never¬ 
theless, without losing sight of the hyperbole, one can¬ 
not help concluding that the ,/m de siecle subjects ruled 
by poor Charles VI—more than twenty 3 'ears before his 
mental breakdown—did not particularly shine for their 
chastity. 

During all these perturbations syphilis was emerg¬ 
ing from some shallow place where it was incubating, 
and burst forth with such violence that patients and 
physicians alike believed in a fire from above. As each 
epidemic was separated from the preceding one by sev¬ 
eral centuries, there was always a belief in the novelty 
of the disease, which each time was consecrated with a 
new name. Let us not lose sight of the fact either, that 
numerous viruses which were non-syphilitic—that of 
the phagedenic chancre, not to go an}' farther—were 

1 Extract from the work of Nicolas do Clemenges, entitled “De cor- 
ruptio statu ecclesise.” On the Corrupt State of the Church. 
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included in the affair, and were not always the least 
frightful. 

Before entering upon the purely literary domain of 
the subject, we will examine a few curious documents 
connected almost with antiquity, and which consist of 
inscriptions and ex-votos discovered during the past 
few years. 

First, let us cite two Latin inscriptions found in 
the ruins of Pompeii, a city buried, as is well known, 
by an eruption of Vesuvius in the year T9 of our era: 
hence it may be affirmed that the sentences which have 
been gathered are not subsequent in origin to that date. 
It is even probable that the young Pompeians, who ex¬ 
perienced the necessity of engraving upon stone the 
subject of their disappointment, lived in the time of 
Martial (reign of Nero, about a.d. 65). Without wish¬ 
ing to pretend that this documentary evidence—neces¬ 
sarily vague—is conclusive, we believe that it possesses 
a certain value, and comes as a useful re-inforcement of 
the proofs which we have extracted from the Priapidae. 
The analog}^ presented to the latter is quite marked. 

Discovered accidentally in 1 *755, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii offered to the archaeologist and to the historian 
the most valuable evidences of a civilization which no 
longer exists to-day. As might be expected after read¬ 
ing the authors contemporaneous with the fall of Rome, 
the paintings, the frescoes, the sculptures, the statues, 
the pottery, and even jewelry testify to the most loose 
manners. The Italian government, to prevent thievery 
and acts of vandalism which had taken place for a long 
number of years, finally took charge of the excavations 
and caused the most valuable objects to be placed in the 
museum of Naples. There are there finds of inestimable 
value, and every day new ones are discovered. 
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As to the obscene paintings and statues, as well 
as the bas-reliefs and mosaics representing lascivious 
scenes, they were relegated to a special room, which has 
received the name of Secret Museum. If we are to judge 
by the reproductions given by Barre in his work, 1 there 
is very little there for the syphilographer to glean from 
a retrospective point of view. The dominant note in 
all these drawings is the phallus, which is found every¬ 
where, under all circumstances,—on the walls, vases, 
statues of fawns and satyrs, etc. In gold or silver it 
serves as jewelry, as an amulet; in bronze, it constitutes 
the wick-holder of lamps and the attachments for the 
chains; in wood or marble, it is the fantastic appendage 
of the celebrated god Priapus, whom the Romans placed 
everywhere,—in gardens and at the four corners of their 
fields. 

One single fresco is instructive from a medical point 
of view. It concerns the special ottering which was 
made to the God of Gardens—or, rather, to his append¬ 
age—by young virgins, or those supposedly so before 
marriage. In our first volume 2 we advanced the opinion 
that this custom among the Romans must have been— 
outside of libertinage—one of the most frequent causes 
of the propagation of venereal diseases. We could no 
longer doubt this, now that we have before our eyes a 
reproduction of the realistic scene preserved in the 
Secret Museum of Naples. This drawing proves to us 
that the numerous statues of Priapus, with their attri¬ 
butes, were left to the free use of the public,—a fact 
which was pregnant with consequences. As a matter 
of fact, the woman whom the artist represents clinging 
to the horns of the god with one hand, and with the other 

1 Barre, Herculaneum et Pompei. Paris, 1837-40. The Musee Secret 
is contained in the last volume. 

9 Chapter xi, pp. 172 and 173. 
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preparing the passage for the projecting object situated 
lower down, seems to 11 s to he more anxious to make a 
complete offering than a mere simulation. 

But entire houses cannot he transported into a 
museum; it would certainly he interesting to he able to 
examine closely the structures rid of the masses of 
ashes and scoriae under which they have remained 
embalmed for upward of sixteen centuries. We are 
persuaded that there would he found evidence of the 
greatest value relative to the history of syphilis. 

This remark is suggested to us by a sentence of Dr. 
Galligo, of Florence, who visited the ruins of Hercula¬ 
neum and Pompeii nearly thirty years ago. As a matter 
of fact, this author says, in Book Till of his work, 1 
respecting the prophylaxis of syphilis, that he saw in 
the ruins of Pompeii several brothels, on the walls of 
which were found, on the outside as well as inside, “ not 
only erotic paintings, hut also obscene inscriptions, 
which were plainly making allusions to the venereal 
diseased ’ The author then gives a reference to a note 
in which are reproduced a few inscriptions which were 
given to him by a colleague and by the director of the 
excavations at Pompeii. These are the texts which we 
propose to study. 

The first inscription, engraved on a stone, emanates 
from a prowler in luck, desirous no doubt of informing 
his contemporaries that, in matters of gallantly, appear¬ 
ances must not always be trusted, and that the hand¬ 
somest creature is sometimes the most tainted. He is 
proud of his victory, but that which he discovered—when 
it was too late—spoiled his pleasure. “ Even here,” he 
writes in very raw terms, “I have just had a beautiful 

* I. Galligo, Trattato teorieo pratico sulle malattie veneree. Firenze, 
1864. Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Venereal Diseases. Florence, 
1864. 
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girl, having a remarkable and much-praised external 
form.” . . . He should have stopped at a general 

view, and not gone into details: he would have spared 
himself a disillusion; for he adds that, “within, it was 
nothing but a dung-heap .” 

HIC EGO NUNC FUTUI FORMOSAM FORMiE PUELLAM. LAUDA- 
TAM A MULTIS : SED LUTUS INTUS ERAT. 

Laudatam a multis corresponds to the latter-day ex¬ 
pression “ way up.” The gallant Pompeian takes good 
care to call attention to the fact that he did not address 
himself to the first-comer; and } r et this woman, although 
one of the most in fashion, was contaminated. The 
young innocent seems to be ignorant of the fact that, 
the more a gallant woman is sought the more chances 
she has of being syphilitic by the very reason of the ex¬ 
tent of her patronage. This dung-heap ( lutus) of which 
the author speaks was no doubt very palpable for him, 
a man ignorant of medicine, to have perceived: and we 
can scarcely see anything but confluent ano-vulvar syph- 
ilides, and having a fetid ichor, to justify the expression 
employed. Soft chancres, phagedenic chancres, on ac¬ 
count of the pain they occasion upon the least contact, 
would certainly have proven an absolute obstacle to an 
accidental walk in the gardens of Priapus. The diag¬ 
nosis of vegetations could, if strictly necessary, be de¬ 
fended ; but these rarely—outside of pregnancy—attain 
the size and confluence necessary to merit the name of 
dung-heap. And, to conclude, the demonstrative docu¬ 
ments which we have drawn from ancient literature re¬ 
lieve us in advance from answering the objections which 
have already been refuted. As we stated at the begin¬ 
ning of this volume, we will now restrict ourself to pre¬ 
senting the proofs such as they exist: it is for the reader 
who is not yet entirely convinced to base his opinion, 
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by a due consideration of the entire matter taken as a 
whole. 

The second inscription was engraved on the wall of 
a brothel in Pompeii. Although it is incomplete and 
several letters have been obliterated during the course 
of time, it is readily understood that it concerns a dis¬ 
ease contracted with one of the boarders of the place. 
It is probable that the customer, enraged at having been 
deceived concerning the quality of the goods , felt a 
malign pleasure in informing passers-by—possible pur¬ 
chasers at some future time—that the most beautiful 
woman of that establishment had “ the disease capable 
of producing eating ulcers.” 

HIC FUTUI FORMOSAM FO . . . M PUELLAM : MORBUS QU . . 
SANGUINI . . . AM FACIT . . . NOME . . . 

It is easy to restore the incomplete words formje 
and qui, especially when given the tenor of the first 
inscription, whose beginning is identical with that of 
the second ; but the remainder escapes us. It may be 
asked what part does blood play in this sentence. Was 
the woman in question at her menstrual period? Did 
the author look upon this blood as a vehicle capable of 
transmitting the disease, or even of originating it ? Or 
did he mean to imply that the disease passed into the 
blood before producing ulcers? We know not; but the 
thinly-veiled words which can be read plainly state that 
there were sexual relations; then there is immediate 
mention made of a disease characterized by venereal 
ulcers ( nome ). Accordingly, one can hardly avoid see¬ 
ing relations of cause to effect in the group of words 
which have remained intact. 

On the whole, everything leads to the belief that the 
young Pompeian was himself contaminated, for his 
inscription, engraved on the wall itself of the brothel, 
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—with the evident design of injuring the prosperity of 
the business carried on inside,—shows clearly a spirit 
of revenge. And revenge—how sweet may be this 
“ pleasure of the gods ”!—is only wreaked against those 
who are reproached, right or wrong, with having caused 
some injury. Here the injury is written out in full, and 
the word nome, 1 which expresses it, has resisted the 
ravages of time for nearly twenty centuries. 

So far as ex-votos are concerned, they have been dis¬ 
covered in France, as we are informed by a scientific 
report published in V Union medicale of December 22, 
1852. At its meeting of October I7tli of the same 
year, Becquerel had reported to the Societe Medicale 
des Hopitaux de Paris “ the inferences of an antiquary 
of the Cote-d’Or who, at the ruins of a temple near the 
Seine, where baths were taken, had found numerous 
ex-volos attesting cures of different diseases of the 
genito-urinary organs by the use of those waters. 
These ex-votos were lithographed, and there are seen 
examples of tumors of the scrotum, of buboes, of 
destruction of the penis, and of other changes which 
might, perhaps, be referred to syphilis. In such a case 
the circumstance would be very curious, for it would 
establish the existence of that disease in the thirtieth 
year of the Christian era” Evidently this is very 
vague, and this proof would be very w^eak did we not 
possess others to support it; but, with what we know 
concerning antiquity, the conclusions of Becquerel can 
only be approved. 

A legend reported by Rollet demonstrates that 
syphilis existed in Mexico from time immemorial. It 
deals with the apotheosis of Manahuath, who was trans- 

1 An archaism for novice ,—an expression which Pliny the naturalist 
frequently employs in his works in the sense of eating ulcers ; it is 
derived from the Greek word ro/xcu, which lias exactly the same meaning. 
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formed into a sun (“ Annales anciennes des peuples de 
l’Anahuac ”). 1 

The pyre is lit; he who has the courage to cast himself upon it 
will merit the honors of apotheosis, for from his ashes will be renewed 
the god which will illumine the universe. Manahuath is there with 
the others, but he suffers from a disease which is terrible , incurable. 
. . . “ It is for you,” the others tell him, “ to keep the heaven and 

earth.” 


Manahuath, determined by his disease, springs in the 
flames. All the traditions recall the memory of this 
disease which the Mexican aborigine divined, so to 
speak; for the word buboso , which was applied to it, still 
means syphilitic. The word puz, in the Tzendal and 
Zotzil dialects, designates the ill-swelling and corrupt 
matter which characterizes the sores of the buboso 
patient. 

Hoeser 2 quotes a letter written by a bishop named 
Basil, who lived in the tenth century. This prelate 
speaks of a deacon ayIio had his lips polluted by a 
venereal affection ( diaconus qui pollutus est in labiis ), 
and he calls attention to the conduct to be followed 
in reference to clerks who were affected with a similar 
trouble. 

In the chronicles of Conrad of Ausperg, the following 
passage is found : “ The bishop Jean de Spire contracted 
an ulcer on the shameful parts; he was ill for a long 
time, and died in the year 1104.” 

W. Beckett 3 reports that in the “ Constitutions ” of 
1162, relative to furnished lodgings, there is found, 
among other things, the prohibition: “No stew-holder 

1 Annals of the Ancient Peoples of Anahuac. 

3 Lehrbnch der Geschichte tier Medizin, Jena, 1882. Hand-book of 
the History of Medicine. 

3 Philosophical Transactions. London, 1720. 
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to keep any woman that hath the periculous infirmity of 
burning ” ( arsure ). 1 

A manuscript dated 1430 repeats this ordinance with 
more details; here we see that those who violated it 
were subjected to a fine. In the prison of the Bishop 
of Winchester, this manuscript states, could be found a 
book in which the same police regulation could be found 
bearing this title: “ Concerning those who conceal gii’ls 
having the detestable disease .” 

De liis qui custodiunt mulieres habentes nephandam infirmitatem. 

Beckett gives this at length in Middle-Age English 
and with the orthography of the time: “ That no Stew- 
holder Keep noo Woman within his lions that hath any 
Sycknesse of Brenning , but that she be putte out upon 
the peyne of make it a fyne unto the Lord of a hundred 
schylyngs.” 2 

The expressions brenning and burning were applied, 
in the twelfth century, to venereal disease in general. 
That which proves it in an irrefutable manner are two 
documents of the sixteenth century in which the cor¬ 
roding action of syphilis, which was then known, is 
designated by the verbs burn and brenn. The same 
words employed for four hundred years must certainly 
have served to specify the same affections. 

In the first place, if Ave are to believe history, we see 
Simon Fish presenting to Henry VIII, in 1530, a report 
in which he makes complaint of the licentiousness of the 
Romish priests “ that corrupt the whole generation of 

i Arsure is an old French word which is found in several authors of 
the Middle Ages, and notably in Villon (fifteenth century), with the mean¬ 
ing conflagration or burn, and, by extension of the sense, of venereal dis¬ 
ease. [As will he seen above, the English term is identically the same, 
being doubtless derived from the sensation experienced more especially in 
gonorrhoea. — O-D.J 

‘- 1 At the time this ordinance was in force one hundred shillings were 
considered comparatively an enormous sum of money. 
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mankind in your Realm, that catcli the Pockes of one 
Woman and bear them to another ; that be Burnt with 
one Woman and bear it to another,” etc. 

The second proof emanates from a manuscript of 
which we have already spoken in Chapter Y of our first 
volume, and in which it is stated that the Dean of Wind¬ 
sor, Weston, was the most debauched canon of the time 
(1556), and much skilled in the art of treating Burning. 
lie was himself the subject of it, for Cardinal Bernard 
Polus, who deposed him, sa} f s, in his order: “lie not 
long ago brent a Beggar in St. Botolpli’s Parish.” 1 . . . 

To express the fact that this same Weston had been 
heavily touched by venereal disease, the author employs 
a circumlocution which has long since become a proverb : 
“ He had been sore Bitten by a Winchester Goose, and 
was not healed thereof.” 

We are told by Beckett that at that time this was 
the “ common Phrase for the Pox,” because the stews 
were under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Winches¬ 
ter. The manuscript of 1430, which we quoted above, 
shows that this jurisdiction existed quite some time be¬ 
fore the siege of Naples. It is evident from all these 
documents that there existed in England, in the Middle 


1 The word beggar here signifies not a mendicant, but an unfortunate 
individual in the same sense in which it is used to-day by the English. 
Dr. Buret translates the expression as a female beggar, but he is evidently 
at fault. That a female is meant is probable, for, as he justly observes, if 
Weston had been a sodomite the author would not have failed to lay stress 
upon the fact. As the word appears in the original English text there can 
be no doubt unless it would be an error in the manuscript itself, for by the 
simple change of a letter it would make the word appear “ bugger.” So 
far as the word bui-n is concerned as applied to venereal disease, it is one 
which is still current in the English language. Among the lower classes 
it is the ordinary word employed to express venereal infection. An indi¬ 
vidual will refer to the matter by saying that he has been burnt. The 
origin is probably due to the fact that the most common venereal diseases 
among the lower classes are chancroid and gonorrhoea, both of which 
transmit a decided burning sensation to their possessors.—O-D. 
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Ages, a sexual disease, which was contagious, which was 
contracted from girls leading a bad life (whores), and 
which it was not easy to cure. Samuel Cooper, in his 
“Elements of Surgery,” completes our knowledge in 
regard to this matter. In that quarter of London 
known as Southwork there were, it appears, in the 
Middle Ages, special places in which sick prostitutes 
wei’e kept to be treated, “ so as to prevent,” so the rules 
state, “ the rest of the inhabitants from contracting 
their diseased' 1 

The collection of poems of the Middle Ages, col¬ 
lated by Leyser, and published at Magdeburg 2 in 1721, 
otters us, here and there, a few verses which prove that, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, attention was 
drawn to sexual affections of a gallant origin. It was 
known that the worship of Yenus brought on not only 
social inconveniences, but that in addition the virus of 
the goddess was to be feared,—that is to say, pimples, 
hidden tumors, the filthy things which are not seen ex¬ 
ternally; the venereal dung-heap , on the whole, and the 
ulcers which might cover the entire body. 

In an elegy “ on the caprices of fortune,” in book i, 
the poet Henricus Septimellensis wrote, in 1192, the 
attributes of the principal divinities of paganism. The 
“formidable virulence” which he places in the hands 
of the Goddess of Cythera seems to us to be very diffi¬ 
cult to interpret in a purely moral sense. “ Saturn 
holds a scythe; Jupiter, a thunderbolt; Mars, arms; 
the sun, heat; Yenus, terrible poisons .” 

Saturnus falcem ; fulmen Jupiter; Arma 
Mars ; Sol Fervorem ; Dira venena Venus. 

1 Samuel Cooper, First Lines of Surgery. 

3 Polycarpe Leyser, Historia poetarum et poematum medii sevi. 
Halse Magdeb., MDOCXXI. 
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Alain de l’Isle (1294), whose works are also included 
as a part of the collection of Leyser, has written numer¬ 
ous loose poems in satirical and especially erotic style. 
In Chapter Y of the “ Book of Parables ” we see him 
cruelly jesting at a certain Drusus who must certainly 
have become acquainted with the dira venena of the 
Goddess of Paphos. From the very nature of the con¬ 
flict between the poet and his “ Turk’s head,” it is per¬ 
missible to suppose that Alain de l’Isle had himself 
been slightly scratched by little Eros. 

Drusus, he tells us, shaves himself with care, sham¬ 
poos his head, washes his face and hands; all this is 
very well, but there are other parts which deserve a 
good cleansing. “ So much for the outside; but, so far 
as concerns the filthy things which grow upon his body 
in places which are not seen, he takes care not to scrape 
them.” 

Hoc facit exteniis, sed sordes colligit intus 
Nec sibi crescentes radere curat eas. 

And he has the audacity to wipe the sacred vessels! 
True, he has washed his hands: a great thing, indeed! 
But it suffices for the cloth which he uses to touch the 
“dung-heap” which he has on him, and the former will 
bring back the “ shameful soils,” and then the vessels 
are filthier than before. 

Tacta tuto turpes subito trahit instita sordes. 

We see the case of this so-called Drusus very plainly 
defined. The poet adds : “ It is in poor taste to re¬ 
proach me for my pimples , when it comes from this 
man who is so lenient for the tumors which he carries 
on his body. Let him first cure himself of the ulcers 
with which he is covered: then he may make sport of 
my pimples .” 
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Non me verrucas juste reprehendit liabentem 
Qui sibi portanti tubera parcit homo 
Ulceribus plenum primo se liberet ipsum 
Postea verrucas rideat ille meas. 

Even if those who contradict our position can only 
see in the word “ sordes ”a repelling filth due to neglect 
of the intimate toilet,—something rather strange in a 
man who takes so much care of his face and hands, 1 — 
we will humbly call attention to the fact that filth has 
never engendered either tumors or ulcers , and as much 
cannot be said of syphilis. 

Littre has drawn attention 2 to a very curious little 
book of the thirteenth century which was published 
about 1833, and bore the title of “ The XXII Kinds of 
Villains” ( Des XXII manieres cle Vilains). There are 
noted a few verses in which are mentioned, among other 
diseases, figs, gonorrhoea, and syphilis in general, under 
the name of the “ disease of St. Giles.” We will give 
the translation and the original text, which is in old 
French, and not easily interpreted: “May God send 
them sore unhappiness, and disease of heart, and dis¬ 
ease of head, disease of mouth and also of the teeth, 
and disease without and disease within, gutta rosea and 
Jigs on Jigs! —in manner such that the clergy will of it 
say 1 Fi—the wolf, 3 the wandering gout, scrofula, and 
madness!’ May the male and female villains all have 
the disease of St. Giles, the stationary gout and the 

1 Without desiring to impugn the observation of the author, we 
would like to call attention to the fact that instances are occasionally 
encountered in which individuals who are scrupulously careful of their 
hands and faces will not bathe their bodies. A marked case of this kind 
was that of Hugh Mottram Brooks, alias Maxwell, who was always scru¬ 
pulously neat about his face and hands. After his execution his body 
was found to he horribly filthy.—O-D. 

2 Gazette medicate de Paris, 1846. 

* Lupus (which also signifies wolf in Latin) is here meant, and most 
probably that form which is rapidly destructive in its character.—O-D. 
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gout of joints, and the disease called hectic, the itch, 
small-pox, abscesses; and that they be full of scales, of 
fever, and of jaundice; and that they may have the 
clap, and disease which causes groans, and sores which 
cannot heal.” 

Que Diex leur envoi!, grant mischief, 

Et mal au cueur et mal au chief, 

Mai es bouche et pis es dens, 

Et mal dehors et mal dedens, 

Goutte rose, et fi pour fi! 

Si en dirai li clergies fi, 

Le leu 1 et la goutte volage, 

Les escrosles et la rage ! 

Toutes vilaines et vilain 
Aient tout le mal Saint-Gillain 
Et goutte feske et goutte arthique, 

Et le mal ke on dist 6tique, 

Rogue, vairole et apostume ! 

Et si aient plente 2 de grume 
Plente de tifcvre et de jaunisse ! 

Et si aient la chade-pisse, 

Mal ki les faiclie recliauer, 

Et plaie ki ne puist saner. 

What would Astruc—who, in common with many 
others of the time, believed in the syphilitic nature of 
gonorrhoea—have said if he had known of the existence 
of this document? He might perhaps—on finding, in a 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, the word chade- 
pisse (gonorrhoea)—have said :— 

1 This expression will not be easily understood even by students of 
old French. It has remained in the patois of Picardy, and signifies wolf. 
It may be found in a quotation from La Fontaine, book iv, table 16; but 
there it refers to the animal. For those who may be interested we give 
the quotation referred to :— 

Biaux cliires leups , n’econtez mie 
Mfere tenclient clien fieux qui crie. 

3 The analogy of this word to our English plenty is not confined to 
the sound, for the meaning is identical. The last word of the first line 
(mischief) is identical in orthography and meaning with the English 
word.— O-D. 
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Plenty of fever and of jaundice ! 

[Plente de ftevre et de jauuisse !] 

About the same epoch—that is to say, at the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century—we see Gauthier de 
Coinci, Prior of the Abbey of St. Mddard, near Sois- 
sous, advising the monks placed under his orders to be 
careful not to touch the mal boubil or mal malan ,—a con¬ 
tagious affection situated about the ano-genital region. 1 
“ The monks, the clerks, and the priest should not at all 
or, at least, be careful to touch in a bad place all those 
who elevate and replace the image of God, who must 
handle the body of God ; they must not touch, either 
with the hand or with the finger, the mal boubil or the 
mal malan , which attacks so many persons.” 

Li moines, li ciercs, et li prestre 
Ne doivent etre ^ tout le mains 
Moult doivent bien garder leur mains 
Qu’en vilain lieu ne les attoucheut 
Tuit cil Diu levent et couchent, 

Qui le tors Diu mauoier doit, 

Ne doit toucher ne main ne doit 
Au mal boubil, au mal malan 9 
Qui tantes genz met en mal an. 3 

“ As early as the twelfth century,” says Dupoi^, 4 
“ there already existed, in France, discussion of the mal 
njalan or mal boubil, which was characterized by sores 
and ulcers of the anus and on the genital parts.” 

We find, as a result of our personal researches in re¬ 
gard to the Middle Ages, that by the mal boubil or bubuis , 

1 It is impossible to find English equivalents for these expressions 
which would at all be adequate. The mal boubil is the bubonic disease, 
or bubo ; whereas the mal malan would seem to signify the virulent dis¬ 
ease, and refers to the chancre, as will be seen farther on. These phrases 
are not even susceptible of synonyms in the French.—O-D. 

3 Certain editions have mal bubuis and mal malen or malon. 

3 Gauthier de Coinci, Mir., lib. i, c.h. xxxiii, manuscript. 

* Le moyen-age medical. Paris, 1888. Medicine of the Middle Ages. 
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or yet the babe, is designated more especially the bubo; 
the mal malan , malen, malem , or malon aimed at the 
chancre and secondary lesions of an ulcerative nature. 
“ Taken as an adjective,” says Godefroy, 1 the word 
malan qualified every disease which manifested itself by 
an eruption,—leprosy, the itch, etc.; taken as a noun, it 
is the disease itself,—chancre, bubo, or ulcer.” Here 
are a few quotations, derived from divers manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages, which leave no doubt as to the 
venereal nature of the disease aimed at by the trouveres 
of that period :— 

It concerns, in the first place, a woman remarkable 
for her physical perfection: the author very- clearly 
makes it understood that she is free of all venereal 
poison. “ The flesh more soft than wool, having neither 
babos nor contagious ulcers; even as far as Jerusalem 
no woman could be found the possessor of a more beau¬ 
tiful throat.” 

La char plus scef que toison, 

Si n’i ot bube ne malem, 

N’avoit jusqu’en Jerusalem 
Fame qui plus bel col portast.* 

Per contra , the author of another poem, entitled 
“ le Gheval de bois ” (“ The Wooden Horse ”), speaks of 
a woman who has the malan , and in whom the mouth is 
the part which is most abused. The remainder is noth¬ 
ing in comparison with the state of her buccal mucous 
membrane. “But if you had seen her mouth! Never 
was there one found so ugly, so large, so hideous, so 
diseased; for the interior was lined with enormous 
venereal ulcers.' 1 ' 1 

1 Dictionaire de l’ancjenue langue frangaise. Paris, 1889. Dictionary 
of the Ancient French Language. 

3 Rose, manuscript 1573, fo. 5c. 
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Mais si sa bouche veissiez, 

Ainz si laide ne fu trouvee, 

Granz fu, hideuse et decrevee, 

De granz malanz pleine dedenz. 1 

Now, it is St. Genevieve who appears to a young 
nun let and ironically offers her to remove, by a “ twist 
of the wrist,” the small venereal ulcer which she has 
somewhere under her petticoat. The latter, very much 
surprised, protests, saying that she is perfectly healthy , 
and that she has nothing which could justify such an 
accusation. Perhaps an indurated chancre was involved 
in the matter; we know that this erosion, being indolent, 
frequently remains ignored, more especially in women. 

Sainte-Genevieve : 

Or souffrez que je vous oste 
. I . malon qu’avez sous la coste; 

Mez vous doubtez . . . 

La Nonnaix : 

Dame, je me sens toute saine, 

Pourquoy parlez-vous de tel chose ? a 

In whatever manner these texts are interpreted, it 
cannot be denied that there existed, in the thirteenth 
century, a contagious disease located sometimes in the 
mouth, at other times on the sexual organs, and again 
at the anus, and found most often in eas}^ women. To 
name these different localities in connection with the 
same disease which owes its origin to sexual indulgences 
is to simply designate the disease, for it is only syphilis 
which can answer to such a description. 

In the “ Annales des Freres Mineurs ” 3 (“ Annals of 
the Minor Brothers ”), in the year 1265, the first of the 

1 Du Cheval de fust. Rom. V, p. 112. 

0 Le mil - . Mme St. Genev., .Tub. myst., vol. i, p. 218. 

* Annales minorum, vol. iv, p. 254. 
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pontificate of Clement IA r , it is related that a contagious 
disease, most probably of genital origin, reigned in Yen- 
ice in an epidemic form, and that the inhabitants were 
rid of it only by the force of prayers and ex-votos. 
“ The Venetians had to suffer much from the inguinal 
disease , a sort of pestilential affection. In order to be 
freed of it and at the same time escape the danger, they 
erected in the church itself a remarkable chapel with an 
inscription extolling the virtues of the Blessed Virgin. 
Their prayer was fulfilled.” 

Venetentes hie inguinaria, morbove pestifero graviter oppressi ut 
liberarentur, periculumque evadereut, Saeellum titulo Doiniuse nostrae 
de virtutibus insignitmn, in eadem Ecclesia extruxeruut, sicque voto- 
rum compotes sunt efiecti. 


We shall see later on that the epidemic of the fif¬ 
teenth century was also designated' by some authors 
under the name of lues inguinaria. Besides, an epitaph 
which may be seen on a tomb-stone in the church of 
Santa Maria del Popolo, in Rome, proves, in a very 
clear manner, that this disease has not been an isolated 
epidemic, but a current affection, since it was noted in 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. In addition, if 
certain authors contemporaneous with the epidemic of 
Naples have given it the appellation of a scourge which 
was still making victims nine years previously, it must 
be concluded that they did not find any great differences 
between the symptoms which they observed in both 
cases. The following is the epitaph in question : “ To 
Marcus, son of Antony the Roman Knight, of the noble 
family of the Albertons, endowed with a lofty soul and 
a remarkable body, who died of the inguinal pest , in his 
thirtieth year, July 22d, in the year 1485 of the Chris¬ 
tian era,” etc. 
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MARCO ANTONII EQUITIS ROMANI 
FILIO, EX NOBIEl ALBERTONCM FAMILIA 
CORPORE ANIMOQ. INSIGNI 
QUI, ANNUM AGENS XXX 
PESTE INGUINARIA INTERIT 
ANNO SALUTIS CHRISTIANA 
MOCCCEXXXV. DIE XXII JULII. 

HEREDES B. M. P. 

Dufour even says that the inguinal disease appeared 
in France about the middle of the sixth century (54G). 
Dom Ruinart 1 explains the origin of this appellation: 
“It was called inguinal pest because, arising at first 
either in the groin or in the armpit, it killed by means 
of an ulcer , after the fashion of the serpent,” 

. . . Lues inguinaria sic dicebatur, quod, nascente in inguine 

vel in axilla, ulcere in modum eerpentis iuteflceret. 

A certain Master Vulgerius wrote a pamphlet against 
Boniface Yllf, elected pope in 1294, in which he repre¬ 
sented that pontiff as a man addicted to all forms of 
debauchery. There are to be found a few verses in 
which the author reproaches him of being attacked by a 
virulent disease which is seen on the face; now, as Vul¬ 
gerius has said, immediately before, that the sovereign 
pontiff was an amateur of the fair sex, a gutter-rake,— 
in one word, a mighty hunter before the Eternal . , . 

Venus,—it is impossible to cavil upon the nature of the 
morbid principle garnered b} T his saintship. The virus 
mentioned can be nothing else than the venereal virus. 
The pamphleteer, making a play of words on the ex¬ 
pressions vir and virus , perpetrates a pun which we 
have attempted to reprc luce in our translation. “ Un¬ 
ceasingly in search of a new amorous prey, he makes the 
rounds of the places of prostitution. . . . This man 


1 Hist, de Gregoire de Tours. History of Gregory of Tours. 
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is a Dean ; he lias a masculine appearance, but he is not 
virile ; with his diseased face, he is virus itself.” 1 . . . 

Qui loca circuit Venator Veneris, 


Hie Vir Decanus est, qui viri specie 
Non Vir ; sed Virus est, virosa facie. 3 

March 16, 1876, at a meeting of the Socidte d’An- 
thropologie, Broca, in a discussion on the antiquity of 
syphilis, mentioned a map of Copenhagen, dating from 
the fourteenth century, in which the French disease is 
already spoken of as a contagious affection of the genital 
organs. Besides, in a document relating to the founda¬ 
tion of St. Victor, in Maintz, having the date of the year 
1472, it may be seen that the services of a chorister are 
dispensed with because he suffers from the disease called 
Alula Franzos. J. Meursius has reproduced two Greek 
verses written by an anonymous author, in which is 
found the Greek word barbarous,— <ppavT^a^£LV (to 
have the French disease): the poem was composed in 
the Middle Ages, and most probably before the epidemic 
of Naples. The texts quoted and the declaration of 
Widman, which we have given in the preceding chapter, 
prove that the expression French disease was current a 
number of years before the expedition of Charles VIII. 
From this it seems conclusive that the letter of P. 
Martyr, of 1488, Avas in no manner antedated. 

According to Doglioni, 3 it was ordered by the Senate, 

1 It is impossible to render this in English in a manner at all satis¬ 
factory ; in French it may be done. Dr. Buret very cleverly renders it as 
follows: “ 11 a 1’aspect masculin, mais ce ivest pas un male : avec sa face 
malsaine, c’est le mal lui-mdme.” . . • 

3 Eccard, Corpus historicum medii sevi (History of the Middle Ages). 
Leipzig, 1723, vol. ii, p. 1854. [Versus in Bonifacium VIII, papam et mores 
cleri. Magister Vulgerius (Poem against pope Boniface VIII and the 
manners of the clergy).] 

3 Cose notabili di Venetia. llemai liable Things of Venice. 
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in 1302, that “lie who should communicate to another 
the vermocane (a species of disease) should each time 
pay a fine of twenty cents.” 

L’anno 1302, fu proveduto chi mandova a qualch’uno il vermo¬ 
cane (eh’e 5 specie di malatia) pagavi ogni volta xx soldi. 

If we are to believe Plisson, 1 Reynaud, 2 and others, 
this disease was caught in public houses ( lupanaria ). 

We read in the “ Chronique d’Ottakar” 3 : “King 
Wencelaus of Bohemia (at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century) acquired from a concubine a disease 
which caused him to die as soon as the rottenness 
attacked those parts which a man is ashamed of let¬ 
ting others see.” This occurrence is confirmed in the 
“ Chronique d’Hornek ” 4 : “ The King of Bohemia died 
of a love-gift from his well-beloved Agnes.” 

According to I’. Paul Verger, 5 Ubertin VII, third 
prince of the city, died at Padua, March 29, 1345, “of 
a disease which he had contracted on his shameful parts 
by his excesses of libertinage with women.” 

We now arrive, by following a chronological order, 
to the statutes of Jeanne I, Queen of the Two Sicilys 
and Countess of Provence. These statutes were in¬ 
tended to regulate, in the fourteenth century, the brothel 
of Avignon; they have been quoted by the majority of 
syphilographers who followed Astruc: but tliej^ have 
given rise to so much controversy that we will limit 
ourself to reproducing them without committing our¬ 
self respecting their authenticity, which is of quite a 

1 Sypliilograpbie. Paris, 1825. Sypliilography. 

2 Traite pratique ties malad. vener. Toulon, 1845. Practical Treatise 
on Venereal Diseases. 

* Chronicle of Ottakar. 

* Chronicle of Hornek. 

5 Hist, de la famille des Oarrares. Padua, 1395. History of the Family 
of the Carraras. 
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secondary importance. However, we will state that 
certain authors look upon them as apocryphal because 
an anonymous note, written on a copy of the “ Cacom- 
onade ” of Linguet, relates a supposed mystification of 
which Astruc was the victim. Unfortunately, as is said 
by Dufour, who made a serious inquiry in this regard, 
there is noted among the accomplices an individual 
from Avignon, by name Commin, who was born ten 
years after the publication of Astruc’s work in which 
the celebrated statutes appeared for the first time. 
And, adds the author, if such a colossal joke had 
been involved, being given the fame of Astruc, “ the 
whole of Europe would have resounded with an im¬ 
mense burst of laughter.” Undoubtedly the author 
would have been apprised of this, and he would not 
have failed to suppress the fantastic statutes in the 
second edition of his “ De morbis venereis.” Besides, 
this work having been translated in French and several 
other languages, how is it that not one translator has 
mentioned the supposed joke in his notes? Such is, 
in a few words, the argument of Dufour; it must be 
admitted that his objections have a certain weight. 

These regulations, written in old Provencal, have for 
title Statuts pour le lieu public de debauche d' 1 Avignon* 
and date from August 8, 1347. Article IV, the only 
one which interests us, is thus conceived: “ The Queen 
wishes that every Saturday the baililf’s wife (the go- 
between) and a barber (surgeon) delegated by the con¬ 
suls shall examine all debauched girls who may be in 
the brothel; and, if there be found any one having 
disease acquired in lechery , that such girl be separated 
from the others and lodged apart, so that no intercourse 
shall be held with her, in order to avoid the disease 
which youth might contract.' 1 ' 1 

1 Statutes for the Public Place of Debauchery of Avignon. 
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I/an mil trfes cent quaranto set, au hueit dan m&s d’avous . . . 

La Reino vol que toudes lous samd^s la baylouns et un barbier depu- 
tat des Consouls visitoun todos las fillios debauchados que seran au 
Bourdeou ; et se sen trobo qualcuno qu’abia mal vengut de paillardiso, 
que talos fillios sian separados et longeados a part, afiu que non las 
eonnougoun; per evita lou mal que la jouinesso pourrie prenr6. 


Astruc also expresses a slight doubt concerning the 
authenticity of these statutes, but assuming a point of 
view which excludes all suspicion of mystification. He 
is surprised at this action being taken “ by a queen of 
23,” 1 seeming to forget that a queen signs, but does not 
draw up, laws. Then he concludes by saying that, after 
all, she did nothing but follow the custom of the times. 
The principal cities of Italy, he relates, had possessed 
houses of prostitution for many years; they were found 
even in Rome, particularly in the close vicinity of the 
palace of the popes; and, as an edifying detail, there 
was one of these brothels from which the Marshal of 
the Court of Rome drew a sort of tribute. The scandal 
was such that Guillaume Durand 2 demanded, from the 
Council of Yienna, the abolition of this privilege. 

A Florentine chronicler, Donatio Velluti (fourteenth 
century), speaking of his own son, relates that the child, 
at first confided to a nurse but little sound , became cov¬ 
ered w r ith pimples (pruzza) and wasted; and then that a 
second nurse, who was younger, took the place of the 
other in the suckling of the child, and did not delay in 
contracting the same disease. Corradi, who notes tins 

1 She was only 19 years old in reality, and was the widow of Andrew 
of Hungary, the first one of her four husbands, and he whom Prince 
Louis of Tarentum caused to. be assassinated. Jeanne not only passed 
this by, but even married the murderer as soon as a year had elapsed after 
the deed. This is hardly in accord with candor. Astruc should have been 
more careful. 

2 De modo celebrandi Consilii generali, p. 2, titul. 10. Proceedings of 
the General Council. 
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fact, sees in it infantile syphilis. It would really be 
rather difficult to see anything else in it. 

A document quoted by Friedberg deals with a dis¬ 
ease of which a certain Nicolas Kurilik, Bishop of 
Posen, died in 1382. 

“As he employed two of his organs for the purpose 
of giving himself up without shame to illicit deeds, he 
was, in those same parts , punished by Divine wrath . . . 
for he was attacked with the chancrous disease and suf¬ 
fered from ulcerations of the tongue and throat to such 
a degree that, before his death, he could scarcely speak, 
swallow his food, and close his mouth.” 

Comme il se servait tie deux de ses membres pour se livrer sans 
pudeur a des actes illicites, il fut, dans ces memes parties, puni par la 
vengeance divine . . . car il fut atteint du mal chancre ux et souf- 

frit d’ulcerations de la langue- et de la gorge, a ee point qu’avant sa 
inort il pouvait a peine parler, avaler ses aliments et fermer la bouclie. 

Raynaldus, quoted b} T lloeser, states that “ Ladislaus, 
King of Poland (1414), contracted on his genital parts 
a disease which was attributed to a poison deposited by 
a courtesan of Perouse, and of which he died.” 

Rabelais, who wrote in the sixteenth century, tells 
us of a teacher of Gargantua, Maistre Thubal Holo- 
ferne (Master Tubal Ilolofernes), whom he causes to 
die of syphilis in 1420. 

’Twas fourteen hundred and a score, 

That pox did come to him full sore. 

Et fut l’an mil quatre cents vingt, 

De la verole qui lui viut. 1 

If this sally do not demonstrate that syphilis was 
known at the beginning of the fifteenth century, it 


1 Gargantua, bk. i, cli. xiv. 
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tends, at all events, to prove that Rabelais considered 
it anterior to the siege of Naples. 1 

Beckett, of whom we have already spoken, quotes a 
manuscript of the fifteenth century, which Was found in 
Lincoln’s College at Oxford. The author, one Thomas 
Gascoigne, doctor of theology, states that he has known 
“several individuals who died as a result of a rotting 
of their genital organs and of their bodies; and that 
this corruption , this putrefaction , had for its cause, 
from their own admission, carnal relations with women.” 

. . . diversos viros qui mortui fuerunt ex putrefactione mern- 

brorum genitalium et corporis sui; qua corruptio et putrefactio, ut 
ipsi dixerunt, causata fuit per exercitium copulse carnalis cum muli- 
eribus. 

As an instance he reports the case of a gentleman 
of high position, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
called Plantagenet, 2 who died in this fashion. It would 
appear that this prince was a great lecher ( magnus for¬ 
nicator ), in the sight and knowledge of the whole Eng¬ 
lish nation. “ Before his death, whilst he was lying on 
his bed of torture, he showed his rottenness to the King 
of England, Richard II, who had come to visit him in 
the course of his disease ; and this was told to me by 
one who knew,—a faithful Bachelor of Sacred Theology.” 

. . . ante mortem suam jacens sic infirmus in lecto, eamdem 
putrefactionem regi Anglia? Ricardo II ostcndit, cum idem rex eum- 
dem ducem in sua infirmitate visitavit; et dixit mihi qui ista novit 
unus fidelis sacrse Theologia? Baeealaureus. 

Kitchen Latin, which must have made Cicero’s ashes 
tremble in their urn! The author also speaks of a cer- 

1 Not only this, but in another part of Rabelais (Pantagruel, bk. ii, 
ch. xxx) we find Pope Sixtus spoken of as “an anointer (of mercurial 
ointment) of those who have the pox,” showing that the treatment of the 
disease was also known, as well as the affection itself.—O-D. 

2 He was the fourth son of Edward III; he died in the reign of his 
brother, Richard II. 
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tain Will, a man of ripe age, who lived in London, and 
who was also carried away b}’ a sexual disease distrib- 
uted all over his body and acquired in commerce with 
women. “ He acknowledged it to me several times be¬ 
fore his death, when he distributed alms with his own 
hand; it was then that I came to know him, in the year 
of our Lord 1430.” 

Willus etiam longe vir maturse aetatis et de civitat. Londonii, 
mortuus est ex tali putrefactione membrorum suoruin genital ium et 
corporis sui, causata per copulam carnalem cum mulieribus, ut ipse- 
rnet pluries confessus est ante mortem suam, quum manus sua propria 
eleemosynas distribuit ut ego novi anno Dili 1430. 

A document of 1456 informs us that venereal disease 
was sometimes denominated, at that time, under the 
name of spits (broches ). In that year the Dauphin— 
who became Louis XI later on—had an estrangement 
with his august father, Charles VII. He left the court 
of France and for five years he received a most gener¬ 
ous hospitality in the fortress of Genappe, removed a 
few miles from Brussels. It was nothing but feasting 
and merriment (“ nopces et festins ”), and many shady 
stories were told: the young prince was much pleased 
especially, after drinking, in relating and hearing the 
relation of gallant stories. These subjects were gath¬ 
ered by the chroniclers of the times, and these latter 
have transmitted them to us, considerably augmented, 
under the title “ Les cent nouvelles nouvelles ” (“ The 
Hundred New Stories ”) of Louis XI. In the second 
story, entitled “ The Gray-Friar Physician” (“ Le Cor¬ 
delier medccin”), are to be found several passages which 
are extremely interesting from the point of view of the 
history of medicine. 

It concerns a very pretty girl of London, aged 15 
years, much sought after, who had probably had weak- 
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nesses and, without doubt, misfortunes of an entirely 
special sort. If the disease with which this little girl 
with a tender heart had acquired had only consisted of 
ordinary haemorrhoids,—the interpretation of the word 
broclies given by certain authors,—the event would not 
have been sufficiently important to arouse all the neigh¬ 
borhood and necessitate the arrival of a large number 
of physicians. The author brings out prominently this 
circumstance as a proof of the grave nature of the dis¬ 
ease; besides, it is quite certain that an insignificant 
trouble would not have been mentioned in the chronicles 
of the time, and more especially with such circumstan¬ 
tial details. However, the reader can readily appreciate 
the matter. 

“ She fell ill of a dangerous and unpleasant malady, 
which was commonly known as broclies (spits).” . . . 

Elle cheat, en une dangermse et desplaisante maladie que com- 
munement on appelle broches. . . . 

It is certain that the lesion was located upon an organ 
which is delicate, fragile,—which can be guessed, how¬ 
ever,—and was of an ulcerative nature and most likely 
contagious, for the text says that the disease “ attacked 
its prey in a dangerous and damagable place.” 

“ The poor girl, frenzied by this great disease , could 
not hold her countenance but to weep and sigh. . . . 

The physicians could scarcely see the great mischief 
which tormented her so much.” 

La povre fllle, de ce grant mal toute affolee, ne sgait sa contenance 
que de plourer et souspirer.... Les m^decins virent apertement 
le grant meseliief qui fort la tourmentoit. 

It was evidently a disease which was out of the ordi¬ 
nary, since the “ relatives, friends, and neighbors of this 
house of woe ” came to visit and comfort “ the company.” 

5 
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A beginning was made by administering old women’s 
remedies; but the disease became worse despite the drugs 
of the “ matron ” who was consulted, or, rather, on ac¬ 
count of them. Then recourse was had to men of the 
art. 

“ There came master Peter, master John, master this 
and master that,—as many physicians as you will,—who 
were willing to see the patient together and the portions 
of the body uncovered in which this accursed disease 
of the spits had—alas!—long ambushed itself.” 

Or sont venus maistre Pierre, maistre Jelian, maistre cy, maistre 
la, taut de physiciens que vous vouldrez ; qui veuleut bien veoir la pa- 
ciente ensemble et les parties du corps a descouvert ou ce mauldit mal 
de broches s’estoit li61as ! longuement embusch6. 

But from the very beginning the girl did not wish to 
show her trouble; it was necessary to point out to her 
that she might die of it; then she yielded. 

“ She took and did all that was desired in order to 
recover her health. But it all availed not, for there is 
neither feat nor machine with which the said physicians 
were acquainted to allay in ever so small a degree this 
distressing disease; nor in their books could they find 
it, nor in their experience.” 

Elle print et fit tout ce que on voulut pour recouvrer sant.6. Mais 
tout lien n’y vault, car il n’est tour ne engin que les dictz mddicins 
saichent pour allegier quelque peu de ce destresseux mal, ne en leurs 
livres n’ont vcu ni acoustumc. 

As a result, surprise of the physicians,—-just like in 
1495, after the siege of Naples,—which, to say the least, 
would be very odd in reference to simple rectal varices. 
Let us also remember that it concerns a very young girl, 
almost a child ; besides, we believe that we may contend 
that haemorrhoids were known before the reign of 
Charles VII. 
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At length, in despair, the family had recourse to the 
science of an old gray friar, blind of one eye, who, after 
having examined the corpus delicti and well measured his 
distances, prepared himself to insufflate ,—in loco dolenti , 
—by the aid of a quill, an astringent and even caustic 
powder. This procedure, taking the times into consid¬ 
eration, was not so artless. But young Agnes, who was 
slily watching him, burst out laughing at the critical mo¬ 
ment ; there resulted on the part of the patient a sudden 
movement, with an escape of gas, which sent the powder 
into the only sound eye of the friar. He lost his eya 
in consequence; “for in a few days the powder, which 
was corrosive, spoilt and ate up the entire eye, and by 
this token, the other being already lost, he became blind, 
and thus remained the said gray friar.” 

. . . car en peu de jours la pouldre qui corrosive estoit, luy 

gasta et mangea trestout l’oeil, et par ce point l’aultre qui ja estoit 
perdu, advengle fut, et ainsi demoura ledict cordelier. 


At all events the remedy was a good one, for the 
young girl recovered, and this adventure even made her 
the fashion. 

. . . “ she became known to everybody by this 

accursed disease of the spits, of which, in the end, she 
was healed.” 

. . . devint notoire a tout le monde par ce mauldit mal de 

broches, dont en la fin fut garie. 1 

The diagnosis “ ano-vulvar syphilides ” seems to us 
infinitely more rational here than that of haemorrhoids. 
The popular expressions broches (spits) or brokes, in use 
in the fifteenth century, must, like the marisca of the 
Romans, have served to designate, in a general way, the 


* Louis XI. Cent, novelles, 2. 
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morbid products of the ano-genital region; especially 
those of a gallant origin, and that by reason of the prim¬ 
itive meaning (a point, dart) of the word (spit). 

This entire chapter was written in 1889; now, two 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages, which w r e have recently 
consulted, demonstrate in the clearest manner that the 
spits, as we stated in studying the preceding text, were 
not simple haemorrhoids. 

In the first one the author enumerates some of the 
disagreeable diseases with which the patient is affected : 
“ suffocations, spits , diarrhoea, haemorrhoids, lancinating 
pains,” etc. 

Aratelles, broches, menoisons, 

Amorrhoides, aguillons. 1 . . . 

The words spits and haemorrhoids both occur in a 
description of very different symptoms, and could not 
designate one and the same thing. 

The second text is still more conclusive, for it demon¬ 
strates that the “ spits,” analogues of the Jigs (fici) of 
which Martial speaks so often, could be observed in other 
places besides the anal region. Now, haemorrhoids, 
deriving their name from the veins of the rectum called 
h senior rlioidal, of which thej^ are simply the varices, can 
be found nowhere else, in spite of all the argumentation 
of this world. The physicist, author of the manuscript, 
recommends a topical remedy good for several cases, 
and which cures spits, employed as a lotion, when that 
disease affects the anus. “ This same is good to wash 
the spits, when they are at the seat, and also cures 
them.” 

Ce mesme est bon a laver les broches, quant ou les a au si£ge, si 
gavist on. 2 

1 E. Descb, Poes., mss. 840. fol. 211a. 

2 Liv. de fisiq. Book on Physics. Mss. Turin, lxxxvi, k. iv, 37, 
fol. 15r. 
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We will once more establish that in the Middle Ages, 
as among the Greeks and Romans, the different symp¬ 
toms of syphilis had been perfectly noted and described 
under as many names, which varied according to the 
location of these manifestations. At one time it is 
the buccal syphilides ( malanz dedenz la bouche) ; at 
another vulvar lesions ( mal malan en vilain lieu, malon 
sous la coste ) ; farther on, syphilides of the anus ( bro - 
dies). At other times it is simply arsure , the malem, 
the big disease , the fix, fig, or fi, leprosy, etc.,—general 
terms which became, according to epochs, at one time, 
the burning disease; at another the sacred disease, the 
fire disease, the fire of St. Anthony, the inguinal plague, 
etc., each time that the disease assumed its epidemic 
character or, rather, occupied the most prominent place 
in an epidemic. 

In the “ Grand Testament ” of Villon, a French poet 
who wrote about 1460, may be found a few more or less 
vague allusions to venereal disease. In one place it is 
a courtesan at the turn of life who laments at being- 
obliged to be content with the gallants whom she can 
find. “The glutton, tainted with disease, was kissing 
me.” 

Le glouton, de mal entache, 

M’embrassoit . 1 . . . 

When she was young there was no man of high 
birth who would not have stripped himself for her on 
account of her beauty, providing that she would have 
granted him the favors which the dregs of the people 
now refuse for nothing. She is old ! And yet the gal¬ 
lants of former days did not hesitate, not even before 
the pathological consequences of those amours of which 

1 Les regrets de la belle heaulmiere ja parvenue a vieillesse. The 
laments of the beautiful free lance already arrived at old age. 
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the}’ often had to repent. “ Then there was not man 
horn who all of his would not have given to me, not if 
he repented , even providing that I abandoned to him 
what now is refused by beggars.” 

. . . alors n’etait homme n6 

Qui tout le sien ne m’eust doun6, 

Quoy qu’il en fust des repentailles 
Mais que luy eusse abandonne 
Ce que reffusent truandailles. 

Farther on it is a rather obscure picture of what was 
encountered in brothels of the fifteenth century. First 
of all, sublimate, a poisonous substance which was not 
to be handled carelessly; then the “ quick flow ” (coulette 
vive) of the navel. Was this an allusion to gonorrhoea? 
It is possible, for the green flow is mentioned. Next, 
the cloths stained with black blood which are placed to 
dry every month by the stove (hygiene and perfume!); 
chancres , figs , and the filthy tubs in which the nurses 
wash their linen stained with blood ; in conclusion, the 
water which has served for the secret washing of the 
prostitutes. 

The author calls attention to the fact that those who 
have not frequented the bawdy-houses of that time will 
catch the meaning of these allusions with much difficulty; 
it is still less easy for readers of the nineteenth century 
to do so. 

He concludes by consigning to the flames the bad 
tongues, which he would be pleased to see sizzling with 
all the nice ingredients he has just enumerated. “ In 
sublimate, dangerous to touch, and at the navel of a 
quick flow; in blood, which is put by stoves to dry on 
cloths when the moon comes full, of which one is black, 
the other greener than chives; in chancre and fix and in 
those filthy tubs in which the nurses exsanguinate their 
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(flags) cloths; 1 in the small baths of amorous girls 
(who does not understand me has never been in brothels) 
may those venomous tongues be fried.” 

En sublime, dangereux a toucher 
Et au nombril d’une coulette vive, 

En sang, qu’on meet en poylettes s6cher 
Chez ces barbiers, quaud plaine lune arrive, 

Dont Fung est noir, Fautre plus vert que cive ; 

En chancre et fix et en ces ords cuveaulx, 

Ou nourriees essanguent leurs drappeaulx; 

En petits baings de filles amoureuses 
(Qui ne m’entend n’a suivy les bordcaulx) 

Soient frittes ces langues venimeuses. 2 

Daremberg, in ransacking some legal documents pre¬ 
served in the archives of Dijon, 3 found several dating 
from the Middle Ages, and very valuable for the history 
of venereal diseases. 

The first, which bears date of June 13 , 11^30, relates 
to the case of a wet-nurse of the name of Jeannotte, who 
was turned over to a debauched sergeant by one widow 
Bigot. The poor nurse, having acquired a venereal 
disease as a result of this act of ravishing, the mayor 
caused her to be examined by two barbers and two 
matrons; these, after having been sworn, declared that 
the deed had been consummated and that the patient 
was threatened with infection, for the parts were inflamed 
and could not delay, according to them, in becoming 
chancrous if remedies were not applied in the shortest 
time. “ They state by their oaths that the said Jean- 

1 Drappeaux in Old French means either cloths (whence the English 
word drapery) or flags. A query which naturally arises is as to whether 
the English expression of “having the red flag out” traces its origin to 
this French word.—O-D. 

3 Ballade cxxxi. 

3 Archives de la ville de Dijon. Serie C. Jurisprudence municipale. 
Proems criminels. Archives of the City of Dijon. Municipal Jurispru¬ 
dence. Criminal trials. 
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notte has been ravished and carnally corrupted, as it 
appeared to them, and, what no one can deny, the said 
Joanne is on the road to perdition ; they consider that 
she is already heated within , and already commences to 
take the chancre , unless remedy and provision be made 
in a very brief time.” 

Ilz client par leurs sermons que ladicte Jelianotte a este vyolee et 
corrompue charneluient comme il leur a apparu et, qui n’y pourverra, 
ladicte Jehanotte est en voye de perdicion ; considere de desja elle est 
eschauffee par dedans et se encommence ja a prendre le chancre se 
remede et provision u’y est mis bien brief. 

The real meaning of the word chancre —which we 
have also seen in the ballade of Villon—was certainly 
known at that time; indeed, we again find this same 
word in another place relating to an oedema of the penis 
whose cause is not specified. This new document is 
dated August 5 , 1^5. It begins thus : “ The case is such 
for about a month that by heating of the yard or virile 
member of Jacot du Mex, a baker living in Dijon, it 
swelled and had neither chancre nor other disease except 
the swelling.” . . . 

Le cas est tel a environ ung mois que par eschauffoison de la verge 
ou le membre virile de Jacot du Mex, boulangier demeurant a Dijon, 
luy estoit enflee et ny avoit ne chancre ne aultre maladie que taut seu- 
lement enfleure. . . . 

It was then known that there could be something 
else involving the genital organs besides swelling. We 
will find the proof of this in a third text, emanating from 
the same source, and in which it is shown that, long be¬ 
fore the voyages of Columbus, there existed a great 
disease, of sexual origin, and which no one cared to 
acquire. The document in question is dated July 25 , 
U63. 
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“ In the year one thousand four hundred and sixty- 
three, Tuesday the twenty-fifth day of July, Jehan Je- 
hannin, a varlet serving in the inn of Yergy, at Dijon, 
aged about thirty-three years, held a prisoner in the 
prison at the request of the prosecutor of the city and 
commune for a rape by him made and committed on the 
person of Jacote, daughter of Alexandre de Clmteau- 
vilain, deceased, is interrogated by his worship the 
mayor.” 

L’an mil cccclxiii, le mardy xxv e jour du mois de juillet, Jehan 
Jehauniu, varlet servant en l’ostel de Vergy, a Dijon, eagie d’environ 
xxxiii ans, detenu prisonnier ez prisons a la requeste du procureur de 
la ville et commune pour le ravissement par luy faict et commis en la 
personne de Jacote, fille de feu Alexandre de Chauteauvilain, est in- 
terroge par M. le Mayeur. 

This inn-waiter relates, in his examination, that, in a 
conversation with a priest of the name of Guillaume 
Clerget, he learns that there is in town a girl who is not 
a virgin, and who has “ rubbed ” ( reverchie) against the 
ecclesiastics of Dijon: this bit of news immediately 
gives him the idea of possessing this girl in his turn. 
He then comes to an understanding with a procuress, 
who, that very evening, brings the ex-virgin to his room 
under some pretext. The latter wishes to leave; but he 
forces her, by his threats, to share his bed. However, 
the enterprising young man is not at the end of his 
trouble, for, as soon as he wishes to show himself 
gallant, a Homeric struggle begins. The Lovelace is 
fighting at a pure loss, for, being strongly excited, 
he . . . comes to a conclusion in the environs of 

the promised land without being able to enter it. 

. . . “ Ity the heat in which he was ... he 

spilled his seed without ever knowing her, notwith¬ 
standing that his intention was such.” 
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. . . par la chaleur en le quelle il estoit . ■. . fist semence 

sans aulcunement la cognoistre, conbien que sou intencion feust 
telle. . . . 

Nevertheless, the jade became angry and, during the 
forced respite accorded to her by her partner, she burst 
into reproaches; the other answered that he was posted 
on her ways, and that, for a runner of vestries, she put 
on a great deal of style. 

“ The said girl told him, after he had come down, she 
would make a complaint against dame Simonne, who had 
sold her thus. To which he answered and remonstrated, 
asking why she should complain, for the latter had not 
sold her, and, besides, she had served the mistress of the 
brothel and had been with priests.” 

La (licte fille luy deist., apr&s ce qu’il feust descendu, qu’elle se 
plaindrist de dame Symonne qui ainsi l’avoit vendue. A quoy il dep- 
posant luy respondit et remonstra pourquoy elle se plaindroit, car elle 
ne l’avoit pas vendue, et, d’aultre part, elle avoit servit la maistresse 
du bourdeaul et avoit este avec des prebstres. 

Finally, he once more came to the assault, in such a 
manner that the girl, seeing that she would have to yield, 
took an heroic course and confessed that she had the 
greatest sort of great affections in the line of venereal 
diseases. 

“ And since the said deponent held her in his embrace 
and also did the said girl, and, after a certain time, for 
the second time, and in getting on her with the intention 
of knowing her carnally, the said girl told him that she 
had the great disease, on which account he, all dismayed 
and having horror of the disease , no longer labored 
to know her carnally, and they remained until morn¬ 
ing.” . . . 

Et depuis ledict, depposant la tint embrass6e et aussi fit ladicte 
fille et, apr&s certain espace de terns pour la seconde fois et en montant 
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sur elle en intencion de la cognoistre charnelement, ladicte fille luy 
deist qu’elle avait le gros nial, pourquoy luy, tout espardu et ayant 
horreur du mal, ne se travaille plus avant de la cognoistre charnele- 
ment, et illeques demeurerent jusques le matin. . . . 

Tliis avowal had the power of immediately cooling 
the ardent young man ; accordingly he abandoned the 
attack and remained quiet until the next morning as 
soon as he had reasons to make him believe that his 
companion was dangerous. The reason given must have 
been the true one ; otherwise such resistance could not 
be explained on the part of a professional. 

Daremberg draws certain conclusions in reference to 
the matter which we regard as our duty to reproduce :— 

What can this great disease ( t/ros mal ) which I print in large 
letters be,—this disease whose name affrights the gallant, steals from 
him all valor, and puts him to flight; this disease which is caught ,—if 
it is not the big pox? For my part, I have hut small doubt in its 
identity, and I hold that the girl Jacote was convicted of having 
acquired the pox probably in a “ brothel ” (“ bourdeaul ”) ; but, at 
the same time, I would almost grant her absolution for having shown 
herself less ignorant than the physicians of her time, and having with¬ 
out pretexts recognized the fact that she had a contagious disease ac¬ 
quired in the pursuit of her duties. 1 

These remarks are quite just. Certainly, the gib¬ 
berish of the erudites of the feudal epoch and the 
inflated ditliy ram hies of the troubadours are not, as a 
general thing, booked in a manner to enlighten us in a 
satisfactory manner. Fortunate^, we come across, 
from time to time, a brutal and little-veiled report of 
some registrar of the times ; this enables us to place 
proofs under the ej'es of the incredulous; for, if the 
orthography appear fantastic, at all events the points 
are plain enough. 

The stoiy of the honest Jacote—this st} T le of probity 


1 Union Medicale, 1868. 
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is rare—lias some points of resemblance with that of the 
martyr of Palladius , 1 which we related in Chapter X of 
our first volume . 2 It is probable that the fetid ulcer of 
the Greeks of the first century and the great disease of 
the Burgundians of the fifteenth century had close ties 
of relationship, since, at an interval of fourteen centu¬ 
ries, in calling up one of these two different names, each 
one of those interested immediately obtained the same 
result under analogous circumstances. The text of the 
Dijon parchment sufficiently demonstrates of itself that 
the great disease of feudal times and the only pox which 
has come down the ages are one and the same thing. 

We will now speak of the letter , 3 so often quoted 
by Peter Martyrus, of Milan, addressed to a certain 
Ary as, a Portuguese by nativity and professor of 
Greek in the University of Salamanca. This letter 
does not prove the antiquity of syphilis; but it shows 
that the invasion of the disease in Europe was anterior 
to the return of Christopher Columbus and to the siege 
of Xaples. “ Thou writest to me freely concerning a 
peculiar affection of our times which the Spaniards call 
las bubas; the Italians, French, disease; others, the ele¬ 
phantiasis of physicians, etc., and that 3-011 are attacked 
by it.” . . . 

In peculiarem te nostra tempestatis morbum, qui appellatione 
liispana bubarum dicitur (ab Italis morbus gallicus, medicorum ele- 
phantiam alii, alii aliter appellant), ineidisse pracipitem, libero ad 
me scribis pede. . . . 

Then follows a description of the most marked 

1 Patrologie. Peres Grecs, tome 34. The Patrology. or collection of 
works of the Fathers of the Church, comprises no less than 384 volumes, 
of which 163 are in Greek and 221 in Latin. 

9 Syphilis in Ancient and Prehistoric Times, p. 152. 

3 Opus epistolarum Petri Martvris, lib. i, capist. 68. Collection of 
Letters of Peter Martyrus, book i, letter 68. Amsterdam, 1670. 
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symptoms of syphilis: pains in the joints, ulcers, fetid 
breath, etc.; and the author thus concludes his missive : 
“ I sincerely pity thee, my dear Ary as, and I would 
gladly know thee well, but I understand nothing of the 
disease which overcomes thee. Adieu. Genoa, this 
9th of April, 1488.” 1 

. . . Misereor quidem, Ari amicissime, tui, cuperemque, te 

bene valere, sed minime, quod te prosternas, ignosco. Yale. Gienno, 
in nonis Aprilis, MCCCCLXXXVIII. 

An analogous document also proves that, if syphilis 
were, in 1494, a public calamity officially spread through¬ 
out Europe, it had officially begun, practically in epi¬ 
demic form, in many countries at a distance from each 
other, and at an anterior date. “ Two years before the 
arrival of Charles in Italy,” sa}^s J. B. Fulgose, 2 “there 
was a new disease discovered among men, called by 
different names, according to the countries.” 

. . . biennio antequam Carolus in Italiam veniret, nova segre- 

tudo inter mortales detecta, varie, ut regiones erant, appelldta. 

It was then in 1492 ; Christopher Columbus had left 
for America, but he had not yet returned. 3 It is known 
besides, through the testimony of Infessura, that Pope 
Alexander VI, the infamous Borgia, wrote to Charles 
VIII in April, 1492, to dissuade him from his expedition 

* According to certain authors, the date is a false one, and it should 
be “1498” that is read. Granted ; as the value of this document, even if 
authentic, would not pay for the loss of time necessary to employ in re¬ 
searches, we will admit, if this is insisted upon, that it is antedated. The 
ample harvest of texts containing better proofs which we have gathered 
will readily permit us to make this slight sacrifice. 

3 Milan, 1509. Bartolomeo Sonarega, of Genoa, says the same thing 
in his “Commentaries” (1488-1514) ; he was ambassador to Charles VIII 
in 1492. 

3 Christopher Columbus, having left Palos August 8,1492, returned in 
1493, landing at Valparaiso, near Lisbon, on March 4th, remained there 
nine days, and arrived at Seville on the 15tli, 
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to Naples, giving for a reason that an epidemic disease 
was devastating Italy; it was a plague (the inguinal 
plague) which was attributed to the presence of the Jews 
in that country. 

A poet of the times, Pacificus Maximus, of Florence, 
who in 1489 composed several distichs which one might 
believe were extracts of the Priapridae, makes some allu¬ 
sions to syphilis. In Book III is found an Ode to Pri- 
apus which presents a certain analogy to an ex-voto 
formula which we have given in Chapter XI of our first 
volume. Here, also, an unfortunate venereal addresses 
himself to the God of Gardens asking him to cure his 
penis; it is the same local disease, with this difference, 
that the patient knows that he is liable to general lesions, 
such as ophthalmias and caries of the bones of the nose. 
“ If thou dost not hasten to cure m} r organ, alas! he 
will drop off by himself! . . . Do not wait until I 

lose my sight , or until my nose , disappearing piecemeal , 
will leave me a repulsive face. . . . Miserable being 

that I am! to be rotten ! to carry in the mouth putrid 
ulcers! . . . Cure me; make my penis healthy as 
it was.” 

Tuque meum, si non properas sanare Priapum, 

Decedet; heu! . . . 

Ante meis oculis orbatus priver, vel ante 

Abscissus foedo nasus ab ore cadat! 

Me miscruni ! 

Ulcera quae foedo mareidus ore gerit! 

Fac valeat, fac sit sanus ut ante fuit. 

In Book X (De matrona) the author reproaches 
several individuals for giving themselves up to unnatural 
practices. “ This is why,” he exclaims, “you have the 
anus irritated, which induces you to excoriate 3 r ourselves 
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with your finger-nails ; this is why the fig and the ma- 
I'isca invade your miserable buttocks ! ” 

Inde calet cuius, digitisque avellitur, inde 
Ficus habet miseras atque marisca nates. 

An important document found among the official 
papers of a notary of Florence gives the proof that, 
several years before the expedition of Charles VIII, dif¬ 
ferent forms of diseases, acquired in sexual congress with 
prostitutes and capable of spreading themselves in a city 
after the fashion of epidemics, were known. It concerns 
the attestation of the mayor or analogous functionary 
of the city—entered by a Florentine notary of the 
fifteenth century, by name Raphael de Cerchi. This 
document forms part of the legal papers and acts 
arranged in chronological order since the j^ear 1400, 
which were found at the ministerial officer’s. The docu¬ 
ment in question is found assigned to a register imme¬ 
diately preceding a note, without interest to us, written 
in 1491; it is therefore impossible that this act should 
have been written at a later date. The following is the 
substance of it: “By these presents, we, Jo. A., of 
Florence, . . . attest that the French courtesan re¬ 

sides for more than two months already in the said city 
and continually plies her trade there; that the said city 
since that time has not had to suffer from any epidemic 
or disease of whatever nature it may be, as well the men 
who inhabit it as,” etc. 

Prsesentium tenore, nos Jo. A., de Flor., . . . attestamur, 

Francischetam meretricem iarn per duos menses et ultra continue in 
dicta civitate stetit et commoravit artem suam continue faciendo ; et 
dicta civitas a nulla peste seu morbo gravatur, seu homines in ea 
habitentes. ... 

This attestation, in its general nature, presents a 
close analogy to an ordinance adopted at about the 
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same time by the municipality of Venice. This new 
document, which we will bring up, is much more explicit 
than the preceding one. Here it is no more a simple 
allusion to the disease which might be transmitted 
by courtesans; there have been victims. The number 
without doubt was increasing to alarming proportions, 
since the magistrates of the city saw themselves obliged 
to pursue clandestine prostitutes and to force them to 
live in specified houses, where it would be easier to 
watch over their . . . health. The text positively 

states that they were the foci of infection, because they 
accepted the first-comer as a customer and then trans¬ 
mitted the contagium to those who had nothing. More¬ 
over, they hid their pathological state,—-just like the 
loose women of our times. However, the following are 
the principal conclusions of the ordinance, which bears 
the date of March 21, 1490. “In view of the fact that 
it is brought to the attention of our administration, from 
various sides, that the public girls who live in the dif¬ 
ferent quarters of this city are a large source of infec¬ 
tion , on account of the relations they hold, as much 
with contaminated people as with others; for not only 
do they receive at their places men affected with the con¬ 
tagious virus , but, if there be contagion, the}’ say nothing 
of it, so as not to be expelled from the houses in which 
they lodge,” etc. 

Cum ex variis personis officio nostro denunciatum sit quod mere- 
trices in variis liuius urbis locis habitantes, sunt maxima causa infec- 
tionis propter conversationem quam ibi faciunt tarn infecti quam alii, 
quia non solum infestores domi recipiunt, verum si aliquid est domi 
clam retinent ne domibus expellantur. . . . 

Finally, in a satire of the Middle Ages, given by 
Jourdan, 1 it is said that dissolute manners expose one 

1 Traite complet des malad. vener. Paris, 1826. Complete Treatise on 
Venereal Diseases. 
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to an unhealthy state and to a contagious disease. This 
satire, which was found in Switzerland in an old manu¬ 
script, was written a long time before the Reformation. 
The title suggests that it is anterior to the year 1000, a 
date which was then thought to be that of the end of 
the world. The following is a translation of this curi¬ 
ous piece:— 

u On the General Corruption and the Imminent Duin 
of the World. —Shamelessness is connected with three fol¬ 
lowers with which it has spread itself through the world 
with a stupefying rapidity. Of these three consequences, 
scarcely is there one which does not leave behind it some 
disgusting stigmata. 1 wish to speak of adultery; next 
comes impurity, and finalty the contagious leprosy of 
sodomites .” 

De Corruptionne Omnium Statuum et Imminente 
Interitu Mundi. 

Ternis est libido foeda 
Conjuncta pedissequis, 

Per quas totum replet mundum 
Yaga petulantia. 

Quarum triura vix est ullus 
Non foedatus macula; 

Scilicet adulterorurn ; 

Post hunc inunundicia; 

Et leprosa sodomorum 
Tertiant contagiosa. 

This impurity , according to the testimony of the 
authors of those times, was a morbid state of a peculiar 
sort, into which one fell as a result of frequenting cour 
tesans. Guillaume tie Salicet and his successors (Gerard, 
Gordon, Yalois de Tarante) have taught us that the 
chancres of the penis were taken, at that time, from 
impure women (foetla immunda). As to the “ contagium 

of leprous nature ” which was acquired, as the text 
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states, in unnatural practices, it is infinitely more 
rational to see in them the ficus of the Roman Cinedi 
than anything else; in default of which one would 
inevitably derive fantastic conclusions. The work of 
Astruc is the best proof of this. 

Such are the documents which bear testimony to 
syphilitic lesions before the epidemic of Naples, so 
celebrated and yet so badly known. For this reason, 
and in order to enlighten ourselves ou the nature of 
this great medical event, we will once more interrogate 
history. 


i 


CHAPTER III. 


Syphilis and the Epidemics. 

The great epidemics of the Middle Ages compared with those of an¬ 
tiquity.—The disease of the god Siva; curious therapeutics.—The 
inguinal disease ; the sacred fire; the church of Notre Dame trans¬ 
formed into a hospital for venereal patients.—The worship of 
Venus in the monasteries of the tenth century.—The death of 
Hugues Capet.—The disease of the burning (mal des ardens) ; the 
disease of fire ; the disease of St. Main; the fire of the Blessed Mary, 
the sacred disease, and St- Anthony’s fire.—Measliness (mesellerie) 
or Oriental leprosy. —The part played by syphilis. 


The history of epidemics is founded, for primitive 
ages, on legends whose origin is lost in the obscurity of 
time. All epidemic diseases presupposing a certain 
agglomeration of individuals, these scourges must have 
had their birth in places where there was overcrowding, 
or in which hygiene was wanting, and under the influence 
of certain telluric or animal miasms. The accounts are, 
from the very force of circumstances, very vague, for the 
morbid principles did not wait, before showing them¬ 
selves, for the advent of physicians to study them or 
even for historians to describe their effects. Neverthe¬ 
less, these events have at times manifested themselves 
with such brutality, and in a manner so fearful and at 
the same time so murderous, that primitive peoples have 
retained the remembrance thereof and transmitted the 
account to their descendants. Having passed from 
mouth to mouth for centuries up to the time that writing 
was invented, these recitals took on an allegorical form 
bearing an analogy with the poetry peculiar to each 
people. 
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Man having been, from all time, avid of the marvel¬ 
ous, the unusual diseases which attacked an entire 
nation were always looked upon as the effects of divine 
wrath; this explains why those medical events are so 
intimately bound up tvith fable; that is to say, the 
sacred history of the pagan nations of antiquity. For 
this reason, it is to mythology that we must first address 
ourselves to give the history of the great epidemics 
which attacked the human race. 

We have seen, in studying the documents relative to 
the sexual diseases of the ancient Hindoos, 1 that a great 
epidemic of a venereal nature raged in India at a time 
which it would be impossible to determine within a 
thousand years. At all events, it is permissible to sup¬ 
pose that this event dates back to the origin of men and 
closely followed the first attempts at civilization ; for it 
is known that India is the cradle of the human race. 
Those who have read our preceding volume will re¬ 
member the legend in which the three persons of the 
Hindoo Trinity play the principal part. The god Siva, 
just like the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans, allows 
himself gallantries very little to the taste of the hus¬ 
bands of the time. These latter, less easy to indoctrinate 
than a certain Jewish carpenter,—long since canonized, 
—had recourse to cabalistic science. Poor Siva was 
punished where he had sinned; but he concealed his case 
and continued to have the same success, in such a way 
that the trouble ended by falling upon its authors. Great 
consternation upon earth ; great uneasiness in the Hindoo 
paradise. Finally, Brahma and Vishnu, the colleagues 
of Siva, came to a grand determination; they had re¬ 
course to homoeopathy in the etymological sense of the 
word. Accordingly, after having assumed the form of 
1 Syphilis in Ancient and Prehistoric Times, chap, ix, pp. 107 et geq. 
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the genital apparatus of woman, they received the dis¬ 
eased organ of the libidinous god and, say the Vedas, 
“ the burning was stopped.” According to one of these 
Vedas, venereal diseases have for their origin the de¬ 
baucheries of the wife of Brahma; but that is not the 
question. The interesting fact which develops itself 
out of this religious fable is that there certainly was, at 
a very remote period, an epidemic of venereal nature, and 
in which syphilis no doubt shone in the front rank. 

We have also shown that an analogous condition 
occurred among the Greeks. Priapus, the son of Venus, 
driven from Lampsacus b} r the husbands whose wives 
he had seduced, revenged himself by sending to them 
a venereal disease having an epidemic character. The 
Athenians were punished in the same manner by 
Bacchus, the father of Priapus, because thej r did not 
receive the images of the god with all the honors which 
were due to them. 

In taking up the documents written b\ r eye-witnesses 
of the memorable events of antiquity, we especially 
note the Sixth Plague of Egypt (about 1410 b.c.), which 
was characterized by certain pustules which could very 
well be of venereal nature, and the plague of Baal-Peor 
(1451 b.c.), whose syphilitic character we have already 
demonstrated in another place. 1 Next come the plague 
of Athens 2 (fifth century b.c.), concerning which Thucy¬ 
dides and Lucretius call attention to the terrible lesions 
on the side of the generative organs; then a transitory 

1 Loc. cit., chap, viii, p. 88. 

3 In our first volume we quoted the passages of Thucydides and 
Lucretius regarding the plague of Athens, and we stated that certain 
descriptions could refer to tertiary lesions. It was simply an hypothesis 
on our part; for if a few of the patients of that time may have presented 
venereal lesions, syphilitic and other,—which is very probable,—it remains 
none the less demonstrated to-day that that plague was especially an 
epidemic of typhus. 
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epidemic related b}^ Hippocrates, in the course of the 
same century, and in which similar lesions are described 
with more details. Still later, the epidemic, 1 evidently 
venereal, which followed the return of Manlius to Rome 
(183 b.c.), and finally an epidemic of the same kind a 
century later. Pliny the Elder has described the symp¬ 
toms under the names of lichen and of mentagra (80 
B.C.). 

All these episodes have been studied in detail in our 
preceding volume; so that we need not stop to consider 
them. We shall now see that the epidemics of the 
Middle Ages, endowed with names of the most divers 
kinds, manifested themselves in the same manner, have 
equally astonished the people by their unusual eharac- 
teristies, and have, in reality, presented the same general 
phenomena without differing very much in their par¬ 
ticular symptoms. 

It is necessary to come to the year 542 of our era 
to find a description of a venereal epidemic deserving 
a special name. At that time unnatural debauchery 
reigned throughout the empire. Then burst forth that 
epidemic which we have described before under the 
name of the inguinal disease. 2 We have seen that it 
was again noted upon several occasions, and notably 
in the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries. In that 
epidemic, eminently venereal, the phagedenic ulcer, with 
its suppurating and undermining buboes, must have 
been the dominant note ; and when syphilis—which is 
as nothing in comparison with these local troubles— 
lined itself with serpiginous chancres invading the 

1 “Pestem perniciemque,” says the poet Lucilius. See chap, xi of 
our first volume, page 157. 

’ According to Procopius, a Greek historian born at Caesarea in 500, 
it originated in Constantinople and ravaged Syria, the Gauls, and Spain. 
It should have originated in Ethiopia, if we are to believe Desruelles. 
(Traite pratiq. des malad. vener. Paris, 1836.) 
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groins, we leave it to the imagination to conceive in 
what state the patients found themselves ! There is no 
astonishment, then, in learning that the larger number 
of them succumbed. The people, absolutely stricken 
to the earth, noticed only the principal symptom, the 
adenitis, and passed over the other details. 

After a calm of four centuries, the disease again 
appeared under the epidemic form. But it is probable 
that the general manifestations were of a character which 
overshadowed the local lesions in intensity, at that time, 
for the name of sacred fire was given to this disease. 
Perhaps it was also better observed. The time was after 
the Norman invasion, about 945; same picture as in the 
sixth century; the same terror; the same impotence of 
the physicians. As at other times the Ilomans did, the 
French of that time tried invocations to the Divinity; 
men pass away, religions change, but superstition re¬ 
mains! It is for this reason, because of the modifica¬ 
tions which worship had undergone, that the Virgin 
replaced Isis, as is testified to by the following passage 
from Sauval: u As remedies were of no avail, recourse 
was had to the Virgin, in the Church of Notre Dame, 
which served as a hospital.in that extremity.” 

Comme les rernedes ne servirent de rien, on eut recours a la 
Vierge, dans l’eglise Nostre-Dame, qui servit d’hospital dans cette 
occasion. 

The great Pastoral of Notre Dame confirms this fact, 
for in it is found a detailed exhibit of 1248 relative to the 
lamps which were used for lighting, and in which it is 
positively stated that it was “ in this church that the 
sick and those who were attacked by the disease called 
the sacred fire ordinarily came to find'an asylum.” 

. . . ubi infirmi et movbo, qui ignis sacer vocatur, in acclesia 

laborantes consueverunt reponi. 
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This disease especially attacked the masculine sex, 
which is readily explained by the pederastic habits of 
the invading hordes of that period. Let us also add 
that the inhabitants of the invaded countries authorized, 
as we have already stated, b}^ the example of the re¬ 
ligious, were far from being little saints. We only 
require, as a proof of this, the following edifying pass¬ 
age from Dufour, 1 which we turn over to the medita¬ 
tions of our readers :— 

The most shameful corruption had penetrated into convents as far 
hack as the Merovingian epochs. In 742, St. Boniface, bishop of May- 
ence, wrote to Pope Zacliariah : . . . “ I have found among those 

who are called deacons men accustomed from childhood to debauchery, to 
adultery, to the most infamous vices . . . ; they have all night long, in 

their beds, four or five concubines, and even more.” 2 This is not the place 
to expose the coarse vices of church peoples, 3 who believed that every¬ 
thing should be permitted to them because they had the right to grant 

1 Histoire de la prostitution. History of Prostitution. 

3 For the benefit of those who, in spite of these testimonies, “ prefer to 
doubt,” as was said to me at one time by a pious person at a loss for argu¬ 
ments, we give the Latin text of the principal passages of the letter of 
Bishop Boniface : ..." Inveni inter illos diaconos quos imminent, 

qui a pueritia semper in stupris, semper in adulteriis et in omnibus semper 
spurcitiis viam ducentes . . . ; concubinas quatuor, vel quinque vel 
plures noctu in lecto liabentes . . . .” (Act. SS, old. L Bened., vol. 
ii, p. 54.) 

At a meeting of the Societe d’Anthropologie, held December 18,1890, 
M. Vinson, in an answer to M. Fauvelle during a discussion on the de¬ 
creased birth-rate in France, said the following : “The clergy never shone 
on the side of chastity, to such a degree that at certain times it was neces¬ 
sary to allot it concubines to avoid graver abuses.” In our humble opinion 
marriage would have been much more preferable and especially less 
scandalous. 

3 Pederasty, which had attained its height at the time of the Roman 
decadence, blossomed in the Middle Ages at the beginning of the year 
1000 and toward the end of the fifteenth century. It came naturally from 
Italy, from which also came faith in incubi and succubi , imagined, as 
Gamier says, to suit the necessities of the case. “ Princes, queens, and 
popes,” adds this author, “ filled the world with their lewdness. Sixtus IN', 
of a family of sodomites, went so far as to justify this ignominy by 
authorizing its practice, during three months of the year, in an infamous 
brief. Leo X also distinguished himself in this manner.” Pope Sixtus 
IV (1471), as practical as he was debauched, also laid a tax on courtesans. 
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absolution to sinners placed in their hands ; we will not attempt to 
penetrate into the archives of convents and to recover the long list of 
those which were reformed, excommunicated, suppressed on account 
of the monstrous debaucheries of their inmates; it will suffice to say 
that perhaps not an abbey of any celebrity could be found in which 
the cloistered customs did not, upon numerous occasions, suifer from 
the contagion of shamelessness. To quote a few examples among a 
thousand of this kind, the monks of Moyen Moutier and of Senones, in 
Lorraine, led such a frightful life, in the tenth century, that they were 
expelled by order of the Emperor of Germany ; but their successors who 
were given did nothing but surpass them in the science of libertinage. 

And these are the beings who caused others to be 
burned for a question of dogma or a chop eaten on 
Friday ! But cupidity, at least as much as fanaticism, 
served to stimulate the zeal of the demoniacs of the 
feudal period ; for it must not be forgotten that the 
property of the heretic subjected to torture was confis¬ 
cated to the profit of the Church. The chronicles of 
the times acquaint us with still more horrible things. 
Apart from the question of religion, the victims were 
sometimes unfortunate women who had refused to submit 
to the lubricity of the debauched monks. Then these 
sensual brutes, weary of orgies, came, in the hope of 
having new sensations, to gaze upon the naked bodies of 
women writhing under the red-hot pincers of the tor¬ 
mentor ! 

The sacred fire or sacred disease re-appeared in 994. 
It had lain dormant almost fifty years to again manifest 
itself in an epidemic form, following upon the heels of a 
recrudescence in the debauchery of European peoples. 
It was as murderous as upon its first appearance; and 
the chroniclers record that the King of France, Hugues 
Capet, succumbed to it himself, a victim of the atten¬ 
tions he gave to the sick. This terrible disease, against 
which art could not successfully battle because vice was 
always disputing the field, was called the sacred disease 
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by antithesis; for, says the book “ De l’Excellence de 
Sainte Genevieve ” (“ The Excellence of St. Genevieve”), 
“ in the system of the formation of names, a name is fre¬ 
quently given to a thing which means the contrary of 
that which it implies. This is why the physicians call 
sacred fire the disease of fire ( mal de feu)” 1 

But it was hardly to medicine that recourse was had 
to arrest the scourge; it was rather to public prayers, 
fasting, and penances, which restrained the contagion by 
putting a curb to debauchery. For during the long 
crises of public health bawdy-houses were closed; 
women leading loose lives had to suspend the traffic in 
their persons under penahy of terrible punishments, or 
the suspected girls were either driven away or confined 
until the end of the epidemic. 

Then the sacred disease was unchristened to call it 
the disease of burning (mal des ardens , from ardere , to 
burn), which the people later on called disease of St. 
Main and St. Anthony's fire , because, among other rea¬ 
sons, these two saints, well and duly invoked, should 
have had the honor of curing or improving some pa¬ 
tients. Besides, a filthy imprecation of those times, 
preserved ly the populace until the sixteenth century, 
proves well that the disease of burning, or St. An¬ 
thony’s fire, was of venereal origin, since the seat of the 
disease is mentioned. The expression is found at length 

• In a treatise on internal pathology (“Pathologic Interne’’) of Gri- 
solle, there is found, as a synonym for scarlatina, ignis sacer. It should 
not be concluded from this that the two diseases are identical, for, if the 
“sacred tire’' had been of a simple exanthematous nature, the chron¬ 
icler would not have called attention to the fact that the word sacred was 
employed there in an ironical manner, so to speak. Naturally, the oppo¬ 
site of blessed disease can be nothing but disease xvhich one is ashamed to 
acknowledge ; that is to say, venereal disease. 

. . . morbus igneus, quern physici sacrum ignem appellant eanomi- 
num institutione, qua nomen unius contrarii alterius significationem 
sortitur. 
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in Rabelais: 1 “May the fire of Saint. Anthony burn the 
hum-gut of the goldsmith who ”... Let us not 
forget that it is in the anal region more especially that 
we find the syphilides known as mucous patches. An¬ 
other phrase demonstrates that the disease manifested 
itself equally upon other parts of the body: . . . 

“ passed his time and enjoyed the good will with which 
they sought flight, thinking that the fire of St. Anthony 
had them by the legs.' 1 ' 1 

. . . prenoit son passe-temps a voir la bonne grace qu’ils 
avoient en fnyant, pensants que le feu sainct Antoine les tinst mix 
jambesfi 

“May the fire of Saint Anthony burn them!” also 
saj's Scarron 3 at the end of the seventeenth centuiy. 

It may be objected to us that Rabelais, who speaks 
so easily of the fire of St. Anthony , was very well 
acquainted with the pox , and that, nevertheless, he 
never said that the two diseases were identical; he 
ought to have done so, will be added, or otherwise only 
employ but one of these two terms. AVe will answer 
that Rabelais wrote for his contemporaries, who knew 
well how to judge, and that the word pox related to the 
disease in general, and the fire of St. Anthony to certain 
local phenomena. It is thus that, in our days, we still 
say painters ’ colic , or saturnine intoxication; gravel , 
gout , etc., without forgetting the uric-acid diathesis; 

1 Gargantua, book i, cliap. xiii. 

2 Pantagvuel, book ii, cliap. xvi. In the same chapter there is men¬ 
tioned a practical joke played by Panurge on a gray friar who said mass 
at court. In helping him to put on the vestments, he had tied together 
the alb and the shirt of the frater. The latter, in wishing to remove the 
alb, after the Ita missa est , permitted to be seen in a state of nudity 
a posterior region which is generally kept hidden. Then exclaimed a 
courtier : “ What, this nice father makes us the oblation and wishes us to 
kiss his a—e ! May the fire of St. Anthony kiss it.” Here again the 
anus is designated as the principal seat of the disease. 

1 Roman comique, chap. ii. 
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croup , instead of laryngitis diphtheritica , etc. The 
witty priest of Meudon may, accordingly, have gaily 
consigned some to the fire of St. Anthony at one time, 
if they did not think as he did, and at another time sing 
the praises of “ the most precious poxy ” (verollez trez 
pretieulz), without any of his contemporaries, up to and 
including Francis I,—and for good cause,—making any 
mistake concerning the medical significance of these 
different expressions. 

There were still several recrudescences of this dis¬ 
ease,—notably in 1043, in 1089, in 1130 (under Louis 
YI, called the “Bruiser”), and in 1374; it was also 
called the sacred fire or fire of burning. As may be 
seen, all these designations resembled each other, which 
is not at all surprising, as the}?- served for centuries to 
express one and the same thing. Besides, even to-day 
syphilis is spoken of as the sacred disease (mal sacre), 
but bj r placing the adjective before the noun. 1 

Such were the informations which we had been able 
to find, up to 1890, upon these diseases of venereal 
nature, considered during the entire Middle Ages as 
epidemics and dubbed with the most whimsical names. 
For the past two years we have been unable to find, on 
this subject, any document of a complementary nature 
which was worth noticing. Nevertheless, we were des¬ 
tined, before giving the manuscript to the printer, to 
experience the double satisfaction not only of being 
able to add some new texts to those we have quoted, 
but also of seeing our conviction shared in by an 
extremely competent practitioner This practitioner is 
our distinguished confrere , Dr. J. Eraud, of Lyons, 
who has sent us his interesting study on “ The Dis- 


1 This would make the expression sacre mal. which, in French, 
entirely changes the meaning, the translation being “ d—d disease.”—O-D. 
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ease Called St. Anthony’s Fire,” which was published 
recently. 1 

There we found, with valuable bibliographical points, 
very suggestive Greek and Latin quotations, which the 
author did not translate. It is true that his paper was 
only written for those capable of translating for them¬ 
selves. But, as we have adopted the custom of explain¬ 
ing and of discussing all our documentary evidence, 
we must needs continue; our confreres will pardon us 
for having deprived them, in our work, of the pleasure 
of interpreting themselves the meaning of these curious 
texts. 

I)r. Fraud informs us that there exists, in the De¬ 
partment of Isere, a village of the name of St. Antoine. 
It owes its name to the neighborhood of an old abbey 
whose ruins still exist, and which was founded about the 
year 1080. According to the tradition, the church of the 
place possesses the relics of St. Anthony, brought from 
Judea at the time of the Crusades by a certain Prince 
Jocelyn. There was established there an order of monks 
who, under the name of Antonines, gave for six hundred 
years their best attention to sick people in general and 
applied themselves especially to the treatment of the 
terrible disease known in the Middle Ages by the term 
Saint Anthony's fire. 

Evidently the disease derived its name from the hos¬ 
pital, or, rather, from the abbey, where it was treated in 
a manner more empirical than medical. As a result of 
this the scientific men of the feudal period are perhaps 
the onl}^ ones who did not speak of it; at the very least, 
under this appellation. Accordingly, as Dr. Eraud very 
justly remarks, “ not much dependence must be placed 

1 “La malaclie dite feu Saint-Antoine,” Lyon Medical, July 31 and 
August 7, 1892. 
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upon the descriptions of the writers of that distant 
epoch ; for, either through ignorance or through lack of 
observation, the imagination especially helping, they de¬ 
vote themselves before all to express the agonies, the 
pains, the fears experienced by the patients, but at the 
same time completely neglect the local symptoms.” 

AY e see some authors call this disease ignis occultus 
(hidden lire) ; the descriptions are always the same, sub¬ 
jective, but slightly scientific; the terms pest , leprosy , 
sacred fire , and disease of burning constantly recur and 
relate to the same symptoms. A certain Jean Boucher 
already had, in the seventeenth century, suspected the 
bond of relationship which united to syphilis these 
morbid manifestations so diversely denominated. At 
least, this is what we are told by the Jesuit Theophile 
Raynaud, of Lyons, who wrote in 1662 : “ Jean Boucher, 
after having declared that this sacred fire was totally 
unknown to him, supposes that it was the affection called 
b}^ the French mat de Naples (Neapolitan disease), and 
by the Italians French disease ,” etc. 

Joannes Boueherus, hunc ignem sacrum plane sibi ignotum pro- 
fessus, conjectat esse quem Galli neapolitanani luern vocant, Itali 
Gallicam. . . . 1 

He adds farther on that there is no question of the 
flames of hell, but, indeed, of “ that sacred fire whose 
appearance on earth is due, in most instances, to bad 
Angels, and it is for this reason that it is called infernal 
fire.” 

. . . hoc igne sacro, cujus immissio est plerumque per Ange¬ 

los malos, et iduirco dicitur ignis infernalis. 

Raynaud also calls it fire of carnal concupiscence 
(ignem concupiscentiae carnalis), which decisively proves 

1 Theophilus Raynaudus, Hagiologium. Lugduni, 1662. 
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the gallant origin of the disease. So far as the symp- 
toms are concerned, their serious study must not be 
asked for. Scarcely are a few phrases found which re¬ 
late to the most marked general symptoms: the pain, 
losses of substance, the corruption and fetid odor of 
wounds (ex putree carnis fcetore ), at times cachexia and 
death, are mentioned. Then it is a diatribe against lux¬ 
uriousness, the primal cause of these evils, and the 
work terminates without an exact detail which can 
bear witness to the slightest clinical observation. How¬ 
ever, we have remarked the same thing regarding the 
works of Antiquity, 1 if my readers will remember, and 
notably in reference to the Bible. 

In the Middle Ages—-just as in Antiquity—every 
time that the chroniclers speak of the epidemic then pre¬ 
vailing, whatever be the name which tlie} r give it, they 
all agree in saying that the disease attacks every one, 
without distinction of age or sex, and may be seated 
upon the most diverse places of the body. Witness the 
following text, entitled “Divine Fire; Sacred Fire”: 
“ In the same } r ear (1129) the plague of Divine Fire in¬ 
vaded in an astonishing manner Chartres, Paris, Sois- 
sons, and many other places; but what is still more 
astonishing is that it was extinguished b}^ Saint Mary, 
Mother of God. For young people, old people and 
children, even tender virgins, were attacked, either on 
the feet, or on the hands, or on the breasts, and, what is 
more grave, on the cheeks: nevertheless, they were 
rapidly cured.” 

Ignis divinus, ignis sacer. Eodem anno plaga Ignis Divini Carno- 
tura, Parisius, Suessionem . . . et alia multa loca mirabiliter 

perdavit, sed mirabilius per S. Dei genitricem Mariam extinguitur. 
Juvenes etenim, senes cum junioribus, virgines etiarn tenerse in pedi- 


1 Syphilis in Ancient and Prehistoric Times. 
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bus, in inanibus, in mamillis, et quod gravius est in genis exuruntur, 
et celeritur extinguuntur. 1 

At other times, as it is consigned in the royal 
archives, it is the arm which is the seat of the disease, 
and this is probably an ulcerated porrigo; but the treat¬ 
ment is quite radical: “ The fire of St. Anthony and of 
St. Andrew fastened upon his arm, and for this it was 
cut ofi'.” 

Le feu Sainet-Anthoyne et Saint-Audrieu se prist en son braz et 
pour ce lui fut cope. 2 

The title was : “ The Disease of St. Andrew, which is 
also that of St. Anthony.” Another manuscript, entitled 
“ Mai de Sainte-Genevieve, on Feu Sucre ” (“ Disease of 
St. Genevieve, or Sacred Fire ”), designates the leg, and 
demonstrates that for Isis and Priapus were substituted, 
as patrons of venereals, a respectable number of male 
and female saints. 

“ The said Jeanne, who was sick in her leg of the 
disease which is called of St. Genevieve and of St. 
Anthony,” etc. 

Icelle Jelianne qui estoit malade en sa jambe du mal que l’on 
diet de Saincte-Genevi&ve et de Sainct-Anthoine, etc. 3 

It always concerns the same virus, whatever may 
have been the name which fancy or circumstances may 
have given it. 

Then the centres of election are designated in a more 
precise fashion. Thus, one may read, in the same 
archives: “ Fire of the Blessed Mary , a sort of disease 
which raged with violence in the reign of John, King of 

1 Clironicon Andrense, vol. ix. Spiceleg. Aclier. 

3 Morbus S. Andre® qui et S. Antonii. Lit. remiss., ann. 1346, in reg. 
75, cliartoph. reg., cli. 423. 

3 Morbus S. Genevofse, Sacer ignis. Lit. remiss, ann. 1411, in reg. 166, 
cliartoph. reg., cli. 85. 
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France. The said Persil had the Fire of the Blessed 
Mary in his tongue and in his throat . . ; he died 

of the above-named fired' 

Ignis B. Maries. Morbi genus qui sub Joanne Franc, rege clesmiit. 
Dictus Persil habebat Ignem Beat® Mariae in lingua sua et gutture 
suo ... ; ex igne predieto expiravit. 1 

Now come ulcers of the nose and lips; the patient 
was rid of it for a candle to the Virgin ; however, the 
scar persisted: “ A woman who was attacked by the 
sacred fire on the nose and lips went to the Church of 
the Blessed Mary of Soissons and offered a wax taper 
very devoutly: the fire was extinguished, but she 
retained a shameful deformity, which she hid under a 
moist rag.” 

Cum quedam mulier, habens in naso et labiis ignem sacrum 
venisset ad ecclesiam Beata Mariae Suessionensis, offerens devote can- 
delam, extinctus est ignis ille, sed remausit deformitatis verecundia, 
que sub panno liumido occultabatur. 3 

It is self-evident that our opponents will be able to 
say that in that case it was one of lupus or of cancer; 
but why not a precocious tertiary syphilis? Was it 
ever seen that shame ( verecundia) was attached to the 
lesions of lupus vorax or of ulcerated carcinoma? Do 
luxuriousness (concupiscentia carnalis ), sodomy, etc., 
play any part in the genesis of scrofulides, epithelio- 
mata, or lupous ulcers? Without taking into considera¬ 
tion that cicatrization, in these different morbid proc¬ 
esses, seldom takes place spontaneously ; whereas the 
miraculous cure quoted above took place in the reign of 
John II, surnamed the Good (1350-1864), and, as related 

1 Registrum cavtophylacii regii. Register of tlie Royal Archives, 
No. 81, sign. 13. 

3 Et. de Bourbon, Anecdotes, histoires, et apologues. Anecdotes, 
stories, and apologues. 
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by tlie chroniclers, is rather in conformity with the 
general method of evolution of sy T philitic lesions. 

In the same measure as the texts succeed each other, 
the points which can be preferably referred to syphilis 
are seen to be more and more distinctly described. A fter 
the tongue, the throat, the hands and the feet, the nos¬ 
trils and the buccal orifice, it is the genital organs and 
especiall}' the anal region which are mentioned. In Du 
Cange, in speaking of this “ fire,” at each moment there 
recur the words infernum (infernal, from an inferior re¬ 
gion), anus, podex (fundament), etc.; and in a very an¬ 
cient manuscript the following sentence is found : “ This 
is why the Lord often smites the sodomite in his genital 
organs, and sends to him that jive which is called infernal 
or of St. Anthony , and whose cure takes place by a 
miracle.” 

Quare liac . . . sodomiticum percutit Dominus sepe in mem- 

bris genitalibusdllo igne qui dicitur inferui vel santi autonii cujuscura 
miraculosa est. 1 

In conclusion we will quote a passage of the Chron- 
iques of Monstrelet, in which it is stated that King 
Henry Y, of England, the victor of Agincourt, died in 
1422 of a disease localized in the margin of the anus , 
and that this conflagration, arsure, sacred disease, dis¬ 
ease of burning, or whatever one may wish, was St. An¬ 
thony's fire, according to the current expression of that 
time. “ And as it was pretty truly known, the chief dis¬ 
ease of the said king went from life to death, came to him 
by fire which took him from under at the fundament , 
very similar to that which is said to be the disease of 
Saint Anthony.” 


1 Et. de Bourbon, Do septum donis spiritus sancti. Of tlie Seven 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, f. 51S. Mss. fomls latin, No. 15, 970. 
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Et comnie il fut assez veritablernent sceu, la principalle maladie 
don le diet roy alia de vie a mort, lay vint par feu qui lui print par 
dessoubs au fondement assez semblable a ce l’ou diet estre la maladie 
de Sainct-Anthoine. 1 

Dr. Eraud devotes one-half of his monograph,—that 
is to sa} r , seven pages—to demonstrate that the insep¬ 
arable companion of St. Anthony, the small mascot , is 
nothing else than a picture of the famous temptation of 
which the saint was the object. The pig, as a sequel, 
was also to recall the idea of the disease treated b} r the 
Antonines , since that animal was the symbol of the organ 
which tempts, of wdiich the Supreme Being, by one of 
those ironies whose object escapes 11 s, made a focus of 
infection at the same time as a focus of voluptuousness. 
One focus can produce but one fire, moral or physical: 
as we have seen, it was most frequently the two, the one 
following the other. 

The researches of our colleague, in regard to the 
legendary small grunter, are very curious, but they 
teach us nothing more in regard to the liistoiy of syphi¬ 
lis. Therefore, we will limit ourselves to saying that, 
among the Greeks and among the Romans, the words 
%oipog and porcus signified both pig and the external 
genital parts of a woman; sometimes, and by extension 
of meaning, virginity. 

To sum up, the vulva, or seat of lasciviousness, was 
represented among the ancients by the animal which to¬ 
day constitutes the stock-in-trade of the pork-seller. 
The Greeks had even the verb %oipo7tci?filv, which 
meant, at the same time, to sell hogs and to prostitute 
one's self. It maybe readily imagined to what jokes, 
more or less refined, the double meaning of these words 

1 En<ruerrand de Monstrelet, Chroniques, Paris, 1595, vol. i, chap, 
lxv, fol. 325 
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could give rise; we find, for instance, in certain pieces 
of Aristophanes, 1 a feAv puns of which the word ^olpog" 
naturally forms the foundation. In the Church of Neu- 
vage, if we are to believe M. Gingue, 2 lasciviousness is 
represented b} r a woman mounted on a hog and half- 
lying down. In the Church of Notre Dame du 
Bourg, at Digne, is to be found another fresco which 
shows us a woman astraddle on a sow; beneath may be 
read an inscription in Provei^al, whose meaning it is 
easy to catch : “ Because I gave myself up to lascivious¬ 
ness, the sow carries me off to hell.” 

Quar a luxurie me soy donea 
En infer me porta la troya. 3 

Thus continually pictures, but nothing precise. As 
our confrere Brand says, “ The therapeutic methods of 
that time can furnish no explanatory sign; it was too 
uniform and too frequently of no value to enable one to 
derive from it any serious explanation. After all, at St. 
Antoine as everywhere else, lepers, the plague-stricken, 
and others were found congregated pell-mell and huddled 
together, the empiric medicine of the time being power¬ 
less most of the time, either through ignorance or 
through material impotence.” Nevertheless, like the 
intervention of Satan , concupiscence , the invocations to 
the Virgin , to Anthony and other saints, are continually 
found connected with different lesions, more especially 
those localized in the mouth, at the anus, and in the 
sexual regions ; and these lesions have names, numerous 

1 Cf. Aristophanes, The Aeharnians, v. 781 et seq. 

3 Oh. Gingue, Legende du grand Saint-Antoine. Legend of the Great 
St. Anthony. Introduction, 1889. 

3 J. Roman, Tableau des vertus et des vices: memoires des antiquaires 
de France, vol. xli. p. 25. Picture of Virtues and of Vices; Memoirs of the 
Antiquarians of Fiance. 
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it is true, but always implying the idea of ulcer, of viru¬ 
lent sore, of gnawing chancre (devouring fire, infernal 
fire, disease of burning, sacred fire); so that it appears 
to us not to be too bold to see in this the ancient and 
eternal pox. 

Indeed, a curious painting of the Museum of Colmar 
(Alsace) produces testimony in favor of this hypothesis. 
It is a canvas dating from the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and from the brush of Mathias Griinewald ; the 
author, having wished to represent the famous temptation 
of St. Anthony, has, above all, figured the classic scene 
of the nightmare, in which the agents of hell persecute 
the poor saint. Now, one of the characters, we have 
been assured by our excellent colleague Dr. Larger,—a 
native of Colmar and at present in Maisons-Laffitte,—is 
the bearer of syphilitic gummata in every phase of their 
evolution, and so typical that we would believe them 
painted from nature. Griinewald must certainly have 
had for a model a patient afflicted with St. Anthony's 
fire; for our part, we have not the shadow of a doubt 
about it. 

The eleventh century was marked by a medical event 
of importance, the appearance of leprosy 1 in an epidemic 
form. 

On the return of the Crusaders, all the undisciplined 
hordes of hangers on , who wallowed in the camps with 
their queans , had not failed, in Palestine, to give them¬ 
selves up to excesses of all kinds. So that all the Cru¬ 
saders—all, with very few exceptions—brought back 

1 To tell the truth, leprosy had existed in Europe for along time in 
an endemic form; the law of Rotliaris, King of the Lombards, proves 
this. This law, published in 630, the same as the statute due to Charle¬ 
magne (789), prohibited lepers from associating with healthy persons. In 
the same century (eighth) Nicolais, Abbot of Corbie, caused aleprosery 
(lazar-house) to be constructed, which clearly demonstrates that lepers 
were already numerous at that time. 
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Oriental leprosy or measliness. 1 Immediately the most 
severe measures were adopted to prevent lepers from 
living with healthy persons or among them. Then 
Europe was seen to become covered with leproseries , in 
which the sick who were most affected were placed. As 
soon as a leper was discovered, say the chronicles, he 
was brought to the church, where the service of the 
dead was read. The patient was then declared dead in 
law; he was no longer to communicate with healthy 
persons. His line (hut or cell) was designated, and he 
could not go bejond it without shaking his wooden 
rattle, so that all might take flight upon his approach. 2 
For leprosy had its degrees, and was even not always 
apparent. Certain lepers were married, but their gan¬ 
grened race did not delay in becoming extinct from 
want of care. Some of the less contaminated, especially 
those in whom the disease was not externally visible, 
propagated the morbid principle. 

From this information it is easy to see that the lep¬ 
rosy of the Middle Ages differed in a marked degree 
from that which we are enabled to study in our days. 
The former was contagious in the first degree; the pre¬ 
cautions taken show this ; whereas it is still a matter of 
discussion as to whether the latter is transmissible by 
contact. We have already examined this disputed 
point, and we will not recur to it. But we repeat that 
everything justifies us in holding that the word leprosy 

* Leprosy was also called ladrerie. maladrcrie , elephanlie, lephanlie, 
etc. [Like mcsellerie , ladrerie and maladrerie lwve no definite English 
equivalents, being translated leprosy, sordid, scabby, etc.—O-D.] 

3 However, the warning signal varied according to the locality. 
Thus, at Lille, they had to blow a horn twenty times ; at Caen, they carried 
a bell “made of bronze, and struck it ten times every hundred paces” 
(faicte d’airain et on frappoient dix fois cliaque cent pas) ; at Arles, 
“they sang in a loud voice the psalm De Pro/undis" (ils chantoient en 
liaulte gueule le psaulme De Pro/undis). 
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served to designate, in the Middle Ages, a host of dis¬ 
eases, among which true leprosy was certainly one, but 
principally the contagious affections of the sexual 
organs. The proof of this is furnished by the works 
of the physicians of the time,—those, for example, of 
Roger Bacon (twelfth century), of Theodoric (1250), of 
Gordon (1300), and of John of Gaddesden (1320), etc. 
We have related, in our first chapter, the occurrence of 
a passage in the “ English Rose,” which leaves no doubt 
in this respect; and when we come to study the authors 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we shall also see 
that, among those who were contemporaries of the 
epidemic of Naples, the term leprosy was employed to 
designate venereal diseases. 

Then this word fell into desuetude for a very simple 
reason,—the almost complete disappearance of the 
so-called lepers. After the epidemic, venereal disease 
having been studied and classified, the immediate result 
was a great event which could not fail to strike all 
observers,—the nineteen thousand leper-asylums of 
Europe fell in ruins for the leant of patients, and . . . 
the syphilitics ran over the world ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Epidemic of Naples. 

The great epidemic of the fifteenth century, or the “ ninety-three of 
the pox.”—Sanitary state or medical constitution of Europe at 
that time.—The exact date of the scourge according to the phy¬ 
sicians and historians of the time.—Manifest identity of the lep¬ 
rosy of the Middle Ages with syphilis.—The true nature of the 
epidemic of Naples; why it received that name; its march and 
direction.—Height and end of the epidemic; syphilis frees itself 
from the pathological chaos.—A word from Ricord. 

When the greater number of the epidemics of an¬ 
tiquity have been reviewed in the same manner as we 
have done, it is permissible to ask one’s self if venereal 
diseases have always shown themselves under the same 
appearances. It may be readily admitted, it seems to 
us, without being accused of heresy for that, that those 
affections may have undergone a large number of meta¬ 
morphoses,—at all events, more apparent than real,— 
and this on account of the divers local atmospheric con¬ 
ditions which have produced themselves in the course 
of centuries. The syphilitic disease, so far as being a 
general affection such as we know it to-day, with its 
three periods, has always been the same; but the suc¬ 
cessive manifestations, especially the genital sores, must 
have presented variations in intensity, appearance, form, 
etc., according to the temperaments, the medical consti¬ 
tutions of nations and of epochs; or to the redhibitory 
vices of each one. “ This hideous scourge,” says Dufour, 
“ which science, after three and a half centuries of pro¬ 
found study, still looks upon as a Proteus which cannot 
be seized, did not possess, before the year 1493 or 1496, 
(104) 
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the fearful characteristics, and especially the propagating 
virus, which are observed for the first time at that epoch, 
when the exceptional cases became general ones.” 

In other words, the horrible genital sores, which are 
the rarest in our days, were then very frequent. There 
would not have been any more uneasiness about syphilis 
than about any other disease of slow evolution if a host 
of unforeseen circumstances had not come up, at that very 
time, to aid in its propagation ; for it is quite certain 
that venereal disease had always existed in a chronic 
state in isolated individuals. Prostitution being its 
most active focus, the debauched were about the only 
ones contaminated, in the Middle Ages; so that the 
scourge remained perforce circumscribed. However, at 
certain periods, as we have just seen, it became irritated 
under different influences, passed beyond its ordinary 
bounds, and associated itself with other epidemic or con¬ 
tagious diseases. 

Everything would lead to the belief that the historic 
plagues of antiquity were nothing else than a blending 
of infectious diseases, one complicating the other, and 
that there were, among the victims, persons suffering as 
well from typhus, cholera, scurvy, gangrene, and hos¬ 
pital rot, as from phagedenic ulcers with dissecting bu¬ 
boes, and from syphilitic lesions. We know, besides, that 
syphilis does not protect from other infections of the 
organism ; and the cumulation—excuse the word—must 
have been one of the greatest causes of error, if not the 
only one. But it was written that the syphilitic virus, 
so long unrecognized or confounded, was not to be freed 
from this chaos and receive its baptismal name in a final 
manner before the end of the fifteenth century! 

It must not be forgotten that mixed chancres are 
only known since yesterday, thanks to Ricord. who, 
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adopting the way of seeing of Bassereau, has well sepa¬ 
rated the non-infecting chancre from the primary lesion 
of syphilis. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
latter should have been considered a terrible disease in 
those cases in which the unfortunate patients, attacked 
by horrible, eating ulcers, found themselves attacked by 
the pox at the same time, and died from the consequences 
of their non-infecting chancres at the very time of the 
appearance of the general symptoms of syphilis. 

It may be objected that similar cases must have pre¬ 
sented themselves before the taking of Naples and out¬ 
side of the epidemics, and that, notwithstanding this, no 
one ever separated the syphilitic virus from this ming¬ 
ling of diseases. We will answer that this morbid 
entity had several names then, or, rather, that these 
different symptoms each had one; but that, on the other 
hand, the nosological bond which inclosed within it these 
manifestations was still in the darkness. In addition, 
from the beginning of the twelfth century, venereal 
diseases were left in the shadow, being eclipsed by lep¬ 
rosy ,—a generic term which included all cutaneous affec¬ 
tions, whatever their origin might be. That which proves 
it is that it has been applied, by extension of meaning, 
to venereal diseases in general: we have seen that, in 
certain authors of the Middle Ages, this word designates 
exclusively diseases of the genital organs, even gonor¬ 
rhoea. The words elephantiasis and leontiasis were at¬ 
tached to very marked dermatoses, but not necessarily 
of genital origin. And, as we have already stated in one 
of our papers, 1 we remained convinced that the leper- 
asylums contained all the varieties of diseases of the 

1 F. Buret, Les mesures repressives a l’egard ties veneriens. Autre¬ 
fois, aujourcl’hui. Clermont (Oise), 1800. Repressive Measures in Regard 
to Venereal Persons. Formerly and To-day. 
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skin, notably common itch, with this difference, that we 
cure them to-day, whereas then they knew no better 
than to take flight upon seeing the diseased. Our 
present Hopital St. Louis was represented in Europe by 
nineteen thousand leper-asylums,—of which there were 
five thousand for France alone,—in which poor treat¬ 
ment or none at all Avas given. 

When A 7 enereal disease went out beyond its ordinary 
limits the greater part of the cases seen was malignant 
syphilis, such as is so rarely seen in our days. The 
scourge multiplied itself with the most terrible symp¬ 
toms, and threatened to invade the entire population. 
Sanitary measures were immediately adopted; but, as 
soon as the danger had passed, the regulations fell into 
neglect and manners became relaxed more than ever, 
until a neAv epidemic appeared. Let us add to this that 
hygiene was reduced to its most simple expression, espe¬ 
cially in the quarters of prostitutes. When Ave state 
that, before the sixteenth century, a leech or physician 
(medical practitioners of the period) had never pene¬ 
trated into the Cour des Miracles, 1 an idea may be 
formed of the sanitary state which reigned during the 
Middle Ages in this celebrated corner of old Paris. 

Nevertheless, toward the end of the fifteenth cent¬ 
ury, the great leprosy , or elephantiasis, had about disap¬ 
peared, thanks to the precautions taken and especially 
on account of the deaths of those affected with it. The}' 
hardly succeeded, as a matter of fact, in perpetuating 
themselves beyond the third or fourth generations. As 
to the little leprosy, which included venereal diseases of 
external benign appearance, it also became weaker, as 
Ave haA r e already said, by reason of continence. Fear 

1 A low quarter of Paris, the abiding-place of thieves, rag-pickers, 
etc., destroyed by Baron Haussman when he built the Boulevards. 
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alone placed a restraint upon licentiousness; for the 
finest sermons of preachers upon seraphic joys, which 
beget chastity, had but a moderate success during this 
period of general debauchery. And naturally, as soon 
as the first respite came, the libertines took heart and 
commenced to frequent more than ever the quarters 
reserved for prostitution. This is exactly what occurred 
toward the end of the fifteenth century : venereal dis¬ 
eases broke forth anew from the foci in which they had 
continued to brood silently. This time they were to 
declare themselves in a terrible manner, and give rise to 
the most celebrated epidemic which has ever been known 
in the history of peoples. 

It should not be thought, however, that this event 
burst forth suddenly, like a stroke of lightning. Quite 
the contrary; the epidemic hung fire for a long time. 
The proof lies in the lack of agreement of the dates 
assigned b}- different authors—historians or physicians 
—who undertook to write an account. Although it has 
been generally agreed upon for the years 1493 or 1494, 
it is more true to say that venereal lesions, which had 
always existed in an endemic form, increased in a 
marked degree for several years, and assumed the 
appearances of a scourge of general character from 
1492 to 1496. We have quoted a passage from an 
author of the time, J. 15. Fulgose, who assigns the 
beginning of the epidemic to 1492 (two years before 
Charles came to Italy). We have also observed that 
Pope Alexander VI (the famous Borgia), warned of the 
expedition contemplated by the King of France, wrote 
to him to dissuade him, urging as a reason the epidemic 
of inguinal plague then prevailing in Italy. Jean Salicet 
makes the origin of the disease date back to 1457, and 
confirms (being a contemporary of the epidemic of 
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Naples) the opinion of the authors of the preceding 
three centuries, who then called leprosy what was called, 
later on, the French disease (mal Frai^ais). Wendelin 
Hock, of Brackenaw, who had completed his studies at 
the University of Bologna, begins, in his work, by re¬ 
peating what he had heard said in Italy on the origin of 
sj-philis: “Since the year 1494 up to the present 3 r ear, 
1502, a certain contagious disease, the French disease, 
has made considerable ravages ” . . .; then, in the 

course of the same volume, he restores the truth—then 
known to all his German colleagues—by saying: “ This 
disease, which had begun, to speak more exactly, ever 
since the year 1J+83 of Our Lord.” . . . This is 

something which abundantly proves that the famous 
epidemic evolved itself with remarkable sloth. 

The symptoms of syphilis varying in an infinite 
number of ways and not always manifesting themselves 
by cutaneous lesions, the physicians of the time must 
have inevitably made continual mistakes by confounding 
classic leprosy and the new disease. We have seen that, 
already in the thirteenth century, Theodorus called 
attention to the fact that leprous women were capable 
of giving a bad disease. Well, three centuries later— 
that is to sa} r , thirty 3 r ears after the epidemic —Jean 
Manard, of Ferrara, says about the same thing in his 
“ Letters on Medicine.” This shows very well that they 
had not j-et emerged from the chaos in which, for more 
than a thousand years, leprosy and venereal affections 
remained plunged. The leper-asylums were deserted, it 
is true; but men of science had not yet been struck with 
the fact that common leprosy disappeared in proportion 
as syphilitic lesions, better known and more studied, 
were classified under their appropriate names. 

However, here is the text of Manard, whose analogy 
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to that of Theodoric is absolutely striking: “Those 
who have carnal relations with a woman coming from 
the arms of a leper (it is thus that the elephantiasic is 
called)—that is to say, whilst the seed is still in the 
vagina—sometimes catch leprosy and at times other 
diseases more or less considerable, according to the 
circumstances in which they are placed, like the leper 
who infected the woman.” 

Qui mulieri coierint, quae parum antea cum leproso (sic enim 
Elephautiacum voeant) rem babuerit, semine quidem ad hue in utero 
manente, elephantiasim quandoque incurrere, quandoque non, sed 
alias ablaesiones, majorea minoresve, prout et ipsi afl'ecti el Elephau- 
tiosus ille qui mulierem infecit. 1 

Replace the word leprous by that of venereal , and 
all the obscurity in the quotation disappears. 

It will be summed up in that axiom which is to-day 
a truth of laPalisse 2 : “The sexual act accomplished 
with the mistress of a venereal individual renders liable 
to the same lesions as those with which the latter is 
affected.” Astruc himself furnishes 11 s with a document 
more and more favorable to the opinion which we have 
been defending. Respecting the expressions impure, 
spoiled , and chancrous, employed by the authors of the 
Middle Ages, he maintains that they referred to leprous 
women, and he supports himself by several passages of 
Arabian physicians of the same period in which it is 
stated that “there ordinarity come on ulcers of the penis 
in those who have intercourse with women infected by 
leprosy.' 1 ’ 1 It required the monumental blindness of the 
celebrated syphilographer of the eighteenth century not 
to have been struck by these palpable proofs. 

When we come to study the authors of the sixteenth 

* Jean Manard, Epistolae medicinales, 1525. 

3 La Palisse is a fictitious character who is always stating self- 
evident truths.—O-D. 
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century we shall see that the term “ leprosy ” is employed 
less and less ; we shall also see that it finally disappears 
completely from works oil venereal diseases to give way 
to the words pox or disease. These words summed up, 
at that time, and included the venereal trinity officially 
recognized as a morbid entit} 7 ; hut the three elements 
which compose it were not to he classified as distinct 
and independent viruses until toward the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

The undeniable fact which is deduced from the 
documents of the time is that the epidemic, whose 
nature we are going to study, had been preparing itself 
during at least two years, was going at a crescendo gait, 
and arrived at its maximum of intensity at the time of 
the siege of Naples by the French. The movements of 
troops, which were the consequence of the expedition 
of Charles VIII, contributed, in a large measure, to the 
dissemination of the contagium everywhere, in a small 
quantity. This explains how an epidemic, which was, 
in a certain measure, limited to the peninsula of Italy 
for two years, could in a few months spread itself to 
the four corners of Europe and sow its murderous 
elements. It is not unimportant, either, to add that the 
flooding rains which fell that year may have complicated 
the epidemic by disengaging telluric miasms, which 
came to add themselves to the animal micro-organisms. 

It should not be supposed, as Du four most judiciously 
remarks, in calling attention to the point, that this hor¬ 
rible disease, which was at first regarded as incurable, 
had at its beginning the same appearance as at the time 
of its decrease and of its stationary period. What cer¬ 
tainly proves that the epidemic was composed of several 
grave diseases, among which is syphilis, is that the latter, 
observed in its true light after the first panic, which 
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lasted for years, was reduced to a few only of the more 
or less serious symptoms which had been observed at 
the beginning. From the year 1540, according to the 
testimony of Guicchardin, the disease “had become 
much milder and had changed itself into several varie¬ 
ties differing from the first one.” 

Thus, that which had struck observers when the 
scourge was at its height was the mortal symptoms 
appertaining either to pernicious fever, or to scurvy, or 
to “ black ” small-pox, or to typhus, — perhaps to farcy ? 
—or even to so-called malignant syphilis, and showing, 
in a very short time, frightful tertiary symptoms; or to 
that virus, not } T et named, but a stranger to syphilis, 
which engenders phagedenic ulcers, dissecting buboes, 
and the enormous losses of substance. The signs prop¬ 
erly appertaining to ordinary classic syphilis, such as it 
must have existed among the Romans as well as among 
the French of the Middle Ages, — that is to say, the 
symptoms which we observe to-day in current pathology, 
•—had certainly not attracted much attention. At all 
events, they must have appeared quite pale in compari¬ 
son with the frightful picture which the unfortunate 
victims of the epidemic presented. 

It would become tiresome to accumulate the proofs 
and pile documents on documents to prove that syphilis 
and the disease designated during all the Middle Ages 
under the names of sacred fire, St. Anthony’s fire, leprosy, 
etc., have never been anything but one and the same 
thing. The complete rout of the bod}’ medical at the 
moment of the epidemic of Naples has contributed not 
a little to make this false idea, which consists in carrying 
back the dates of the origin of syphilis to the year 1494, 
deeply rooted. There reigns in all the writings of this 
period sncli a confusion that the reader is quite con- 
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founded in seeing there an insurmountable barrier beyond 
which no description relating to syphilitic lesions may 
be found. So far as we are concerned, who have per¬ 
mitted ourselves to go to the bottom of things, and who 
have pushed our investigations as far as it was humanly 
possible to do so, we will make the following resume of 
our opinion on the evolution of syphilis from ancient 
times up to the end of the fifteenth century, and upon 
the great medical event of that epoch :— 

1. It follows from secular documents that syphilis is 
contemporaneous with remote ages. 

2. During the period of about one thousand years, 
which received the name of Middle Ages, syphilis always 
existed in an endemic state, especially limited in places 
of debauchery, where it was treated by empirical 
methods. 

3. From time to time it emerged from the domain of 
libertinage to disseminate itself over the frightened 
populations, by reason of a concatenation of circum¬ 
stances, of which debauchery and bad hygiene were the 
principal factors; then it received a name which varied 
according to the impressions formed at the time. 

4. Current leprosy referred itself to all skin diseases, 
—syphilitic and otherwise,—and it ended by designat¬ 
ing exclusively venereal diseases in their sexual manifes¬ 
tations up to and including the gonorrhoeal discharge. 
[All authors agree in saying that, in the fifteenth cent¬ 
ury, the leprosy of that time was communicated by 
coitus.] 

5. Popular common sense took it upon itself to 
demonstrate this by attributing the origin of venereal 
disease to the intercourse of healthy persons with 
leprous ones, which proves very well that the symptoms, 
in both cases, did not differ in any material degree. 

8 
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6. The epidemic of Naples was represented by a 
group of grave diseases which mingled themselves with 
cases of malignant syphilis and masked the current 
pox,—that is to sa\ r , benign cases. 

7. Finally, the use of quicksilver, which the phy¬ 
sicians, forced to the wall, were obliged to accept from 
the hands of empirics, constitutes the tangible proof of 
the identity of the leprosy of the Middle Ages with the 
syphilis of to-daj^. The lewd and licentious who treated 
the lepers thus,—that is to say, venereal patients,—and 
had transmitted the secret from century to century, had 
for many years the monopoly of the treatment of spe¬ 
cific diseases in which physicians were too uninterested 
at the beginning. It results in this, that, even to-day, 
the mountebanks still retain the better portion of ven¬ 
ereal patronage; and, although four centuries separate 
us from the siege of Naples, the bass-drum, cymbals, 
and the cap and bells are far from being out of fashion ! 

Now that we know what to understand in regard to 
the so-called novelty of the syphilitic disease in 1494, 
let us study the epidemic in regard to its nature, its 
course, and its duration. 

Let us say, first of all, for the edification of the 
reader, that the French troops arrived at Naples, Feb¬ 
ruary 22, 1495, according to the Gregorian calendar, 
then adopted by the inhabitants of Italy. The French 
year commencing, under Charles VIII, on the feast of 
Easter, the first day of the year fell on the 19th of April; 
so that the siege of Naples, noted down by the French 
under date of 1494, really occurred in 1495, if the new 
year be taken as occurring January 1. And the Italian 
authors, who were the first to attribute the cause of the 
epidemic to this expedition, haA’e given evidence of pre¬ 
conceived notions, if not of bad faith. The siege of 
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Naples was certainly one of tlie great causes of the diffu¬ 
sion of the contagium, but the French soldiers could not 
have imported into that country a disease which had 
already reigned there for two years in an epidemic state, 
seen and known by the entire Italian population. 

Philippe Albert 1 reproduces a letter written by a 
contemporary of the expedition which leaves no room for 
doubt on this point. It emanates from an Italian of the 
name of Delphini, and bears the date of February 20, 
1494. “ It is to be feared, on the occasion of the arrival 

of the French,” he writes to Cardinal de Gienne, “that 
such great passages of troops will spread still farther 
the disease in Italy, which is not yet freed of this 
scourge .” This is at least one point firmly established. 

Now, it is, perhaps, not useless to condense in a few 
lines the history of that disastrous expedition of Na¬ 
ples, of which the only apparent result was, as happens 
but too often in similar cases, a great loss of men and 
money. 

In 1493 Charles VIII, King of France, badly inspired 
or, rather, badly counseled, desired to establish the 
claims of the House of Anjou—whose heir he claimed 
to be—to the throne of Naples, occupied by Ferdinand 
II. As a resnlt of this he raised a considerable army 
and equipped a fleet at Genoa. August 20, 1494, he 
took the road to Italy, but an illness delayed him a 
month at Asti. As soon as recovered he traversed 
Lombardy and Tuscany and arrived at Rome December 
31, 1494. February 21, 1495 (1494 according to the 
French calendar of the time, whose year began at 
Easter), he was beneath the walls of Naples, where he 
was crowned May 20th. Then he returned to France, 

1 Pli. Albert, Memoire sur les malad. vener. Bordeaux, 1836. Memoir 
on Venereal Diseases. 
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leaving an army of occupation under the command of 
Gilles de Montpensier,—a prince of the royal blood. The 
King of Spain, fearing that Charles Till, emboldened 
by success, might wish to seize Sicily, dispatched Gon- 
zalves de Cordona to Italy (1495). This latter drove 
off the troops of occupation which Charles VIII had 
left and restored Ferdinand II to the throne. 

As a matter of fact, the disease did not exist in the 
State of Naples alone; it was observed in other localities 
long before the expedition of the King of France. A 
Spanish physician, Gaspard Torella, bishop of St. Juste 
(Sardinia) and physician of the Borgias, relates, indeed, 
that “ this infectious disease began in Auvergne in 1493, 
and that the contagium spread itself in Spain, in the 
islands,” etc. 

Incepit base maligna aegretudo anno MCCCCXCUI in AlverniS, 
et sic coutagionern in Hispaniam, ad insulas, etc. 1 

The disease, then, did not burst in a sudden manner, 
since there are such diverse opinions in regard to the 
place of its origin ! 

We have seen that syphilis had always produced the 
same ravages up to the fifteenth century without attract¬ 
ing the attention of the men of learning of the feudal 
epoch. The physicists described its numerous symptoms 
as so many distinct diseases, and very little did they 
suspect the bonds of relationship which held together so 
closel}' those manifestations. Scarcely did the most 
clear-sighted insist on the fact that, in certain cases, of 
infecting coitus, with contagion ( contagiositate) several 
different lesions could arise in the same individual with¬ 
out inevitably having their seat in the genito-anal region. 
Certain authors of the thirteenth century have well said 

‘G. Torella, Dialogus de dolore in pudendagra, 1500 (Ap. Luisinum). 
Dialogue on the Disease of the Affected Genitals. 
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—as we have seen in Chapter I—that the contaminated 
woman transmitted local lesions and that the virus 
( venenum ) sometimes spread throughout the body; but 
they sought no farther. One more step, nevertheless, 
and the nosological thread which binds together the three 
periods of syphilis was discovered. 

But the symptoms which the authors of the Middle 
Ages describe have nothing very frightful about them. 
To sum up : they are those of current venereal pathology, 
those which we know at present. “ The lesions which 
we observe today,” said Ricord, 1 “resemble infinitely 
more those described at all times than the epidemic of 
the fifteenth century.” And he was perfectly right. 

We are, as a matter of fact, far from—and fortu¬ 
nately—the terrifying descriptions which have been 
transmitted to us, by common consent, by the authors 
of the end of the fifteenth century, in regard to the 
epidemic of Naples. Why ? The reason for this is very 
simple. This epidemic, like nearly all destructive 
epidemics, presented—it cannot be repeated too often— 
a crowd of symptoms peculiar to several grave diseases 
combined, and in the midst of which syphilis was sub¬ 
merged, in a manner. Comparatively speaking, the 
manifestations of the latter were really but an accessory 
affair, and, so to say, easily overlooked. On the other 
hand, we will not insist upon a refusal to admit that 
many of the patients, affected either with horrible ulcers, 
consequent upon gummata, or to losses of substance with 
necrosis of the bones or other grave tertian” lesions,may 
not have contributed, to a certain degree, in making still 
darker a sufficiently gloomy picture. We will even add 
that, in many patients, their condition of being syphi¬ 
litics, or lepers , whichever is preferred, must have been 

‘ Lettres sur la Syphilis, Paris, 1851. 
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a serious addition to the gravity of the epidemic dis¬ 
ease to which they might not otherwise have succumbed. 
Do we not see, in our own days, syphilis sometimes 
aw:iken a latent tuberculosis or even throw wide open 
the doors to the comma bacillus in subjects free of all 
hereditary taint ? 

Now, what was the nature of this famous epidemic? 
It is difficult to know it exactly, but it may easily be 
surmised, in reading the accounts of authors of the 
time, that it was extremely complex. According to 
Rosenbaum, it was, above all, a typhoid condition. We 
have seen that, in the plagues of antiquity, and notably 
in that of Athens, it was typhus which especially pro¬ 
duced its ravages. Many other pernicious elements 
came on to aggravate the state of the sick, in such a 
manner that, at the beginning,—as the rule holds in all 
epidemics,—almost all succumbed. The same Rosen¬ 
baum calls attention to the fact that gangrenous erysip¬ 
elas, 1 which was a frequent symptom in this condition, 
was especially deplorable when it attacked the pubic 
region and the genital parts; il so that,” he adds, “ a mul¬ 
titude of patients found themselves affected with ulcera¬ 
tions of the sexual organs,—ulcerations which, under 
the influence of the reigning typhoid condition, were 
rapidly seized with an erysipelatous inflammation ter¬ 
minating in moist gangrene. 2 The localization in the 
genital organs of these gangrenous ulcers, which were 
almost always mortal, must certainly have made them 
attributed to syphilis. 

1 It must not be forgotten that hygiene was very much neglected at 
that time, and that rye came in for a large proportion in the popular food. 
The ergot of rye, whose toxic or haemostatic properties were not then 
known, may possibly have played a part in some of the cases of gangrene 
observed ; or, is this an improbable assumption ? 

3 Rosenbaum, Gescliichte der Lustseuche im Alterthume. Halle, 
1845. History of Lasciviousness in Antiquity. 
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Then, it will be understood to what a degree modern 
physicians, when they ignore these details, may find 
themselves puzzled in comparing the descriptions regard¬ 
ing the epidemic of Naples with the symptoms of classic 
syphilis. “But it is not at all the same thing!” they 
involuntarily cry out; and they are right. Besides, each 
one can account for it to himself by studying contem¬ 
poraneous authors, and especially Fracastor , 1 whose 
work on contagious diseases is yet one of the most com¬ 
plete for the time . 2 

We know that certain cases of malignant syphilis 
may, even to-day,—but how rarely !—present a gan¬ 
grenous character and even bring on losses of sub¬ 
stance . 3 These abnormal cases, absolutely exceptional, 
even in the fifteenth century , whatever may be said to 
the contrary, came and added themselves to the reigning 
epidemic and contributed in no slight degree in increas¬ 
ing the causes of error for all those who have endeavored 
to decipher the great pathological enigma. As a matter 
of fact, the expressions “ infectious ” and “ venereal ” 
must not be confounded. The infectious principle, the 
soul of an epidemic, is like a leaven which rises and 
then sinks low down on the same place ; “ in a given time 
all is said: nothing remains but to count the dead.” 

‘ De morbis contagiosis. Venetiis, 1546. 

3 The descriptions of authors of the fifteenth century and even of 
the beginning of the sixteenth are almost all identical; it must be said 
that they copied each other a great deal, especially at the beginning. 

5 At its meeting of February 11,1892, M. E. Besnier presented to the 
Societe de JDermatologie et de Sypliiligraphie a patient affected with 
abnormal syphilis of a gangrenous nature. This man was covered with 
ulcers which had in places brought on considerable losses of tissue. He 
was an alcoholic; that is to say, an excellent soil for the cultivation of the 
syphilitic virus. M. Besnier concluded from this that the disease may 
sometimes show itself with the grave characteristics observed at the 
time of occurrence of the epidemic of the fifteenth century. This is pos¬ 
sible, but it does not prove that all the frightful cases of that epoch were 
from the domain of syphilis. 
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Venereal diseases, essentially chronic, develop according 
to an unchangeable type and with varied symptoms, but 
alwa} T s identical: the soil, alone, creates the differences 
in intensity in the manifestations; and the word “hor¬ 
rible ” never could have been nor ever can be applied 
to the generality. There always have been, in current 
venereal pathology, benign cases and grave cases; but 
these latter, by reason of progress made, as much in 
individual hygiene as in therapeutics, will become more 
and more exceptional. 

We have stated that the descriptions given by the 
historians of the epidemic of Naples rarely referred to 
syphilis. It will suffice, to prove this, for us to quote a 
few extracts from the contemporaneous authors. Here, 
for example, is a passage from Fracastor applicable only 
to soft chancres unceasingly inoculable, as we know, 
upon the same individual. It is true that, during more 
than three centuries, the expressions lues venerea , 
venereal disease , pox , and syphilis designated indiffer¬ 
ently every contagious disease of sexual origin :— 

There came on most often small ulcers (nlcuscula) on the shameful 
parts; these ulcers were stubborn. When they had been cured in one 
place they appeared in another, and it was always a matter of begin¬ 
ning again. 

This is certainly neither the appearance nor the 
progress of the infecting chancre, which, on account of 
its insensibility and its small importance, must have 
more than once—like to-day—been taken for an insig¬ 
nificant abrasion. 

Farther on Fracastor describes the corroding ulcers 
which are not frequently met, with their characteristics, 
in classic syphilis. The author makes an evident mis¬ 
take between ulcers of malignant tertiary syphilis and 
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the terrible non-infecting, but undermining, chancres; 
he mixes the symptomatology of the two viruses :— 

They were true phagedenic ulcers which consumed not only the 
flesh, but the hones. ... In the upper portions, the palate, the 
uvula, and the pharynx were sometimes destroyed. A few lost the 
lips, the nose, or the eyes ; in others the shameful parts were entirely 
eaten. 

Were these ulcers the result of the gangrenous ery¬ 
sipelas of which Rosenbaum speaks, or of that local 
virus not }’et named, but the generator of the chancres 
which we call to-day by the adjectives “ phagedenic ” 
and “ serpiginous”? Were there also included, in these 
descriptions, cases of lupus vorax or even of ulcerated 
cancer? These are conjectures of which it is not easy 
to furnish the proof. 

At all events, the virulent sores so described cer¬ 
tainly did not arise from ulcerated gummata, for Fra- 
castor describes these latter a few' lines farther on :— 

In many patients there appeared, on the limbs, yummy tumors, 
which disfigured them and which were often of the size of an egg or 
of a roll. When they opened a white liquid, which was mucilaginous, 
escaped. They attacked chiefly the arms and legs ; at one time they 
ulcerated, at another they persisted until death without any apparent 
change. 

This is something which leads us to think that all 
these swellings were of specific origin, since certain 
ones brought on death without there being any visible 
sore. 

Now we enter into the domain of classic syphilis. 
Here comes, for example, a description of the different 
pustulo-crustaceous, papular, and psoriatiform syphi- 
lides :— 

Then there arose upon the skin pustules with crusts (crustulosce - 
pustules'), which began upon the hairy scalp (this was most frequently 
the case) or in other parts of the body. To begin with, they were 
small; then they gradually increased in size until they had attained 
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the dimensions of the cup of an acorn, very much in appearance like 
to the milk-crust of infants. In some these pustules were small and 
dry, in others large and moist; at times livid, at other times white, 
or else hard and reddish. 

Then the author describes the terrible pains in the 
limbs coincident, at times, with the pustules, the noc¬ 
turnal headache, the syphilitic cachexia, and fever. 

A slight fever sometimes occurred, hut rarely. 

On the other hand, here is something which is not 
connected with syphilis :— 

The face and the legs swelled. 

Was not this swelling of the face rather symptomatic 
of true leprosy? This is what seems to appear from a 
passage of Sebastianus Aquilanus , 1 in which this author, 
contemporaneous with the epidemic, says about the 
same thing as Fracastor, in the barbarous Latin of the 
period :— 

This disease causes the limbs to swell ( ingrossantnr membra per 
hunc rnovbn) ; the 6kin becomes covered with pustules of such a size 
that, in many places, it looks like the skin of an elephant. The face 
is also tumefied in such a manner that it takes on the satiric mask. 
Galen has described these same symptoms in connection with 
elephantiasis (qua; omnia tribuit Galen , elephantiasi morbo). 

We are very far from the lesions—even the rarest— 
of classic syphilis; one would more readily think of the 
tubercular form of leprosy. It is true that the work of 
Aquilanus is devoted almost entirely to a demonstration 
of the identity of the syphilis of the fifteenth century 
with the elephantiasis of the Greeks. It is nothing but 
a long list of quotations, taken from the works of Hip¬ 
pocrates and of Galen, and discussed b} r the author. 

Leoniceno 2 states that the prevailing disease is 

* De morbo gallico, 1498. Aquilanus was Bishop of Mantua, 

3 Nicolas Leoniceno, De epidemia quam Itali inorbmn Gallicum, 
galli vero Neapolitanum vocant. Vicence, 1497. Of the Epidemic which 
the Italians call French Disease and the French Neapolitan Disease. 
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nothing else but ancient leprosy, that it cannot be a 
new disease, and he adds a thought which has its own 
value:— 

Men having always been constituted in the same fashion, having 
always been born under the same sky, and have grown under the same 
stars, I am forced to conclude therefrom that they must have always 
had the same diseases. 

Jean Manard, whom we have already quoted, did not 
believe in the antiquity of syphilis; but he attributed 
the birth of the virus to the sexual relations at Valencia 
(Spain) of a leper and a courtesan. This latter, then, 
had, probably, subsequently contaminated a few of the 
future soldiers of Charles VIII. According to Mat- 
tliiole, these same soldiers should have been the first 
infected with the new disease in Italy, after carnal rela¬ 
tions with leprous women. According to Paracelsus, a 
public woman, who was affected with venereal buboes, 
had intercourse with a French leper; all those who sub¬ 
sequently visited her acquired syphilis. For Caesal- 
pinus, the French troops having drank wine contam¬ 
inated by Spaniards with the blood of lepers , presented 
the first symptoms of syphilis known. 

When Bishop Torella, of Valencia (Spain), a contem¬ 
porary of the epidemic of Naples, himself contracted, at 
that time, the French disease , he at first believed him¬ 
self “ lost beyond all hope,” because he was told that he 
had “ leprosy.” 

Let us once more quote Peter Martyrus, who hesi¬ 
tated in 1488—six years before the siege of Naples—- 
about the name he should give to the disease of his 
friend Aryas, and who calls it, without hesitation, ele¬ 
phantiasis in his three hundred and seventy-fifth and 
last letter sent from Burgos to another professor in 
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1507. 1 Now, lie had, in the time intervening between 
his two letters, made the voyage to America with Co¬ 
lumbus; and he would, doubtless, have been greatly 
astonished if it had been advanced before him that 
the disease identical with the leprosy of the Middle 
Ages, and recognized as such at that moment, must be 
a product of the New Continent. The important fact 
to bear in mind is that, the disease already called in 
1488 las bubas, the French disease , by the greater part 
of the people, was, for the physicians of the time, 
elephantiasis (elepliantia medieorum); that is to say, 
the disease known as leprosy during the entire feudal 
period. 

As has been easy to see, each time that there was a 
question, either of naming venereal lesions or of ex¬ 
plaining the origin of the disease which was believed to 
be new, leprosy was almost always placed in the fore¬ 
ground. And assured^ the confusion between the two 
diseases must also have arisen in antiquity. There is 
even reason to believe that the physicians who lived at 
the beginning of the Christian era must have, upon 
occasions, observed and described, under the name of 
leprosy, true cases of constitutional syphilis. The 
proof of this is in the following narrative from a con¬ 
temporary of Celsus (first century), Aretaeus, of Cappa¬ 
docia, 2 who had studied leprosy in Asia Minor. This 
passage can be profitabty compared with an}’ descrip¬ 
tions of the symptoms of classic syphilis ; certain details 
agree even perfectly with modern denominations :— 

No alteration, no blemish, first attacks the organism, nor shows 
itself upon the body, nor reveals the existence of a growing fire ; but 

1 Opus epistolarum Petri Martyris annegleri mediolanensis. Am- 
sterodarai, 1670. 

9 De causis et sign is diutumorum morborum, lib. ii, chap. 13. On the 
Causes and Signs of Daily Diseases. 
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this latent fire, after having remained a long time enshrouded in the 
viscera, finally bursts forth and spreads without, only after having in¬ 
vaded all the interior parts of the body ( incubation ). This deleterious 
fire commences in some through the face, in others at the elbows, the 
knees, the joints of the hands and of the feet. . . . The disease 
increases ; the breath of the patient (dvarrvoy fipop-ud-qs) is fetid ( specific 
angina). . . . The abdomen (ttjv kcitw icoiXiav) is the centre of the 

disease; tuberosities (&xdoi) grow out one after the other; they are 
thick and rough (papulo-hypertrophic syphilides). . . . The disease 

does not delay in showing itself; similar tuberosities appear all over 
the body. Already the hair withers and falls ; the head (rpixes wpored- 
vgtTKOvai sal eirl rrj KeepaXi 7 K6p.au) becomes bare (alopecia). l 
The tongue becomes covered with tubercles ('yXCnraa. xa\aft65ecri 
iovdovai TpTjxeca) when the disease manifests itself by a violent erup¬ 
tion (generalized roseola), pimples (Xeixyres) involving the fingers, the 
knees, and the chin. 

The author also speaks of the palmar and plantar 
syphilides; the interdigital mucous patches may be 
equally recognized in his description, but it would take 
too long to quote them. 

Without seeking to justify our way of interpreting 
the text of the Greek writer, we will reproduce a para- 

* It is known—and the majority of dermatologists are agreed on 
this point—that classic leprosy does not count alopecia as among its ordi¬ 
nary symptoms, the hairy scalp being only attacked in very exceptional 
cases. We had this note read by Dr. Zarnbaco Pacha, who quite recently 
honored us with a visit. “I approve of it without reservation,” he 
declared to us, “ for, in all my life , I have never been able to see but one 
case of alopecia in a leper ; it is even so abnormal that I still ask myself if 
that falling out of the hair was due to leprosy itself. The patients, on the 
contrary, are remarkable for the abundance and beauty of their hair, 
even in those cases in which the face is smooth ; that is to say, when the 
beard, the eyelashes, and eyebrows have completely disappeared.” But 
the ability of the learned dermatologist is known, and he is competent to 
speak on the above subject, having for fifteen years studied in loco the 
lepers of the whole world. 

It is also due to the indefatigable activity of our confrere that we 
are indebted for the knowledge that the famous Morvan’s disease, by 
which so many neuropathologists have been taken in,—and not the least 
among them,—is nothing else than mutilating leprosy; the photographs 
which Dr. Zambaco has brought back with him from Finistere (Brittany) 
leave no doubt on the point. 
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graph from Jourdan de Pellerin, who summarizes exactly 
our view of the matter :— 

In a word, so soon as I shall find an individual infected with a 
disease which will involve the entire body ; which will corrupt the 
fluids in the viscera; which will also taint the flesh, the bones, the 
cartilages, the nerves, and the entire nervous portion : that buboes will 
show themselves in the groins, that the genital parts will be ulcerated, 
the skin loaded with pustules, and other symptoms of that kind, there 
may be given to that disease such an appellation and such a name as 
may be desired ; as for me, I cannot help saying that it is the pox. 1 

Again, how can we explain, otherwise than l> 3 r syph¬ 
ilis, the case of that religious monk of whom John 
Moscluis, 2 a Father of the Church who lived at Pergamos 
(Asia Minor) toward the end of the sixth century, under 
the reign of Maurice, speaks? The Greek historian re¬ 
lates an occurrence which he claims to have obtained 
from a certain Abbe Polyclironius. 

A monk of the Convent of Pentucula ( IlFvOovx?^a ), 
being no longer able to resist physiological needs too 
long repressed, went to Jericho to obey that law of 
nature which commands encouraging the propagation 
of the species. Spurred on by the spirit of fornication 
(a spiritu fornicationis) , he went to the nearest, without 
taking the time to make an intelligent choice. Mis¬ 
fortune overtook him, for he returned to his monastery 
with the leprosy ( leprosus effectus est). He then told 
himself that God had chastised him in order to save his 
soul,—which is as good a way as another of consoling 
one’s self. 

'fls elcrTjXdev els t 6 Karaytiyiov As lie bad entered in the tem- 

tt)s sropvelas evdius eXewpcbdr) tiXws. pie of prostitution , it was not long 

before he was completely covered 
with leprosy. 

1 Jourdan de Pellerin, Traite sur les maladies veneriennes. Paris. 
1749. Treatise on Venereal Diseases. 

1 Patrologie. Peres Grecs, tome Ixxxvii. J. Moschus, Pratum, cap. 
14. Patrology. The Greek Fathers, vol. Ixxxvii. 
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Now that we know that true leprosy is not com¬ 
municated between those conjoined—even after a life in 
common of twenty years or more—we are forced to the 
conclusion that the Greek verb ?>£7ipop.ai in all gallant 
affairs expressed the fact of contracting a venereal dis¬ 
ease. And as the word “ leprosy” among the ancients 
designated more especially scaly eruptions of the skin, 
whatever may have been the origin of the dermatosis, 
we can only see syphilides in the particular case of the 
frater from Pentucula. Leprosy, such as we know it, 
does not lie within the domain of prostitution; and, 
were one even an anchorite, an escapade in the neighbor¬ 
ing city would not suffice to bring on the disease. 

An author of the time, Ulrich von Hutten, 1 was him¬ 
self affected with syphilis ; in the treatise which he wrote 
upon the solicitations of the physician, P. Kicinius, in 
1519, he has given us a description from which it appears 
that at that time symptoms were referred to syphilis 
which were absolutely foreign to it,— abscesses, for 
instance :— 

There come on abscesses ( vomicce ) which sometimes end in 
chancres or in fistulas; or else there are interminable ulcers which 
become putrid or denude the bones at first and subsequently cause 
their necrosis. 

Even admitting that the German knight took gum- 
mata for abscesses, he hardly could have noted fistulas 
in classic syphilis. It is known how rare—and especially 
limited—is the denudation of bones. The symptoms 
which he describes are those of gangrene or of phage¬ 
denic ulcers, even taking into consideration the greater 
frequency of grave cases of syphilis in the fifteenth 
century. Besides, the author mentions so much suppu- 

1 De guaiaci medicina et morbo gallico. Moguntia, MDXIX. The 
French Disease and Medication by Guaiac. Mainz, 1519. 
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ration in these ulcers that the}?- cannot be referred to 
an} r of the three periods of the venereal disease, with 
any semblance of probability :— 

There escaped from these ulcers an ichorous pus which was so 
fetid (spurcus profluens humor ) that it was believed the smell alone 
was capable of producing contagion. 

It is to be supposed that the cruel Heniy VIII, King 
of England, had either not read the work of Ulrich von 
Hutten or did not share his way of seeing the matter. 
In fact, the historian Hume 1 tells us that he ordered 
Cardinal Wolsey to be beheaded in 1530, under the pre¬ 
text that the latter, affected with the pox, had whispered 
in his ear with the object, the monarch pretended, of 
communicating it by his breath. This idea of contagion 
by the breath or by the odor of virulent sores was es¬ 
pecially imagined—according to the judicious remark of 
a philosopher of the time—to explain cases of syphilis in 
high-born persons and religious men and women ; that is 
to say, in all those whom it would not have been prudent 
for physicians then to have considered as debauchees. 

The s 3 'inptoms which we have just narrated in con¬ 
nection with the disease of Naples are the same which 
the contemporaneous authors were enabled to observe 
until toward 1514 or 1519; which means that, during a 
period of twenty to twenty-five years, the prevailing 
disease was clothed with a particular character almost 
unknown to-day, or, rather, that the most frightful symp¬ 
toms did not all belong to syphilis. On the whole, it 
was the gangrenous sores which dominated in that ter¬ 
rible traged}\ Nor must it be forgotten that many true 
syphilitics saw their condition made worse by the un¬ 
skillful and barbarous treatment which they were forced 
to submit to ; so that many of them were rendered 


1 History of England, vol. iv. 
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worse by reason of the treatment rather than from the 
manifestations of their pox. AVe will reserve a detailed 
examination of this interesting point to the time when 
we shall study the sixteenth century. 

Then the picture becomes a little less gloomy. Phy^- 
sicians who had at first taken flight at the approach of 
patients began to study seriously. This explains the 
reason why exostoses with osteocopic pains and caries 
of the bones were mentioned only later on, in the course 
of a second period, which extends to about 1526. It 
was Jean de Yigo who first described these two new 
symptoms :— 

At the same time with the pustules or, at least, after their appear¬ 
ance the patient felt, for a month or a month and a half, sometimes 
in the forehead, at other times in the shoulder-blades, in the shoulders 
and in the arm, occasionally in the legs, in the thighs, and in the 
hips, pains which made him cry out aloud. Long after—that is to 
say, at the end of a year and sometimes longer—there came on bo.ny 
tumors which greatly tortured patients, especially at night. . . . 

These pains always ended in the rotting and in the corruption of the 
bone. 1 

It is certain that the grave tertiary lesions, which 
are quite infrequently seen in these days, must have 
presented themselves at that time with comparative 
frequencjq on account of the poorly-adapted treatment 
followed by patients, when the}?' were treated at all. 

Then the local manifestations commenced to be better 
observed, for another author, Peter Maynard, 2 3 describes 
the pustular syphilides of the sexual organs:— 

We say, agreeably with experience, that the principal sign of the 
French disease consists in pustules which come at the extremity of the 
penis in men, at the entrance of the vulva or at the neck of the womb in 

1 Jean de Vigo, Pratica Chirurgica. Genuse, 1514, lib. v, cap. 1. 

Surgical Practice. Genoa, 1514. 

3 De morbo gallico. Tractatus primus. Veronae, 1518. On the French 
Disease, Verona, 1518. 
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women, and in an itching of the parts which contain the seed. Most 
frequently these pustules ulcerate. 

The new period extends to 1540. The scourge be¬ 
comes more and more mitigated according to the testi¬ 
mony of Eracastor 1 :— 

Since about six years the disease has again changed considerably. 
Pustules are no longer seen except in a very few patients, almost no 
pains or very light pains, but many gummy tumors. One thing which 
has astonished everybody is the falling out of the hair of the head and 
of other parts of the body,—a thing which made the patients appear 
almost ridiculous. 

The author adds that this falling out of the hair, 
beard, eyebrows, etc., was at first attributed to the rem¬ 
edies employed against sj^philis and especially to mer¬ 
cury ; 2 3 “ but,” says he, “ it did not take long to see that 
these lesions were due to the disease itself.” 

Very soon everything will limit itself to the classic 
phenomena which was known, and malignant cases will 
no longer be mentioned except here and there. Let us 
make a note of the fact that, in 1519 already, Ulrich von 
Hutten had very distinctly said: “When the disease 
appeared it was so disgusting (tantd fceliditate) that it 
is hard to believe that the present disease c:ui be of the 
same nature .” This is certainly very clenr. We may 
be allowed to conclude that the grave diseases which 
came on to complicate the scourge—and alone gave it 
its epidemic character—had considerably changed for 
the better or had even complete^ disappeared, leaving 
standing upon their ruins syphilis, which was then to 
receive its official consecration. There remained notli- 

1 De morbis contagiosis. Veronae, 1530, cap. 1. On Contagious Dis¬ 

eases. Verona, 1530. 

3 There exist even to-day persons of that sort; but it must be said 
that tlie medical failures, who live off of human credulity, take good 
care not to undeceive people. 
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ing of all tlie symptoms which were so frightful and 
had literally mowed down patients and terrorized pop¬ 
ulations for nearly thirty years,—there remained noth¬ 
ing I say,—but the ordinary manifestations of the 
venereal trilogy; that is to sa} r , syphilitic lesions, the 
chancroid, and gonorrhoea. 

Besides, Bicord, whose clear-sightedness in matters 
of venereology needs no demonstration, had remained 
cold before “the immense romance published by Astruc,” 
in the hope of explaining the nature and origin of the 
scourge of the fifteenth century,—“that frightful epi¬ 
demic, that veritable ninety-three of the pox.” 1 Ricord 
—whom we have not been commissioned to try retro¬ 
spectively, whatever may have been his whims—was of 
too keen an intellect not to have noticed, at the first 
glance, that the descriptions of the terrible disease co¬ 
inciding with the siege of Naples, and the discovery of 
printing and that of America, in no wise fitted in with the 
classic symptoms of syphilis. Besides, we do not think 
that we can, in this chapter, do better than by giving 
a few extracts from Letter X,—the onl} 1, profession of 
faith of the master relative to the origin of syphilis :— 

What strikes every man who studies history without preconceived 
ideas is to find in the ancient authors, and especially in those who 
were anterior to the epidemic of the fifteenth century, perfect descrip¬ 
tions of all that we know to-day and which we range among the 
primary symptoms. Could we trace out at the present day a descrip¬ 
tion more exact and more true than that of Celsus ? Galen goes even 
so far as to find some relation between the symptoms of the genital 
organs and those of the throat. William of Sallicet knew that the 
primary ulcerations of the penis had been contracted by connections 
with filthy women ; he established perfectly the relations which exist 
between ulcerations of the genital organs and buboes, etc. 

The more exact knowledge of the filiation of the symptoms, of the 
connections and origin of the primary and constitutional symptoms, is 


1 Letters on Syphilis. 
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what lias been wanting to observers and historians of the pox from the 
earliest times. But what was the leprosy of that epoch ? Was the 
leprosy of the Greeks or of the Arabs, which we recognize at the 
present day, similar to this ancient leprosy ? In no respect, for the 
leprosy of that time was often contagious and it was frequently com¬ 
municated by sexual intercourse. Evidently it was not our present 
leprosy. 

Astruc himself liad very well understood it. Be¬ 
sides, the descriptions of the authors are sufficiently 
clear; and poor Astruc, who lived at a time (1740) when 
gonorrhoea was still looked upon as one of the symp¬ 
toms of the only virus, 1 pox , found himself quite hin¬ 
dered these formal utterances. Wishing to prove, 
despite this, that the clap of the Middle Ages was not 
the clap, he has left us, in his candor, the finest model of 
a specious argument that could be dreamed. Listen to 
this:— 

It is beyond the possibility of a doubt that women who had had 
relations with a leper found themselves subsequently affected most 
often with an erisipelatous inflammation of the vagina and of the urethra. 
with a difficulty in urinating which was considerable and very incon¬ 
venient, and which was called Arsure , 9 or Burning, and that the men 
who had to do with women in that condition, or even who had connec¬ 
tion with healthy women, but not having taken care to wash themselves 
after having connection with a leper , contracted from them, as by 
contagion, a disease in all respects similar to that of which we have 
spoken. 

Is not the “ as by contagion ” a find ? Astruc 
adds:— 

During all the time that leprosy existed there existed a disease 
which prostitution could inflict upon courtesans and which the courte¬ 
sans could communicate to the debauched, which must have been 

1 Cf. B. Bell, On the Venereal. 

3 We have already seen that the word arsure in the Middle Ages 
was one of the numerous expressions which served to designate the local 
manifestations of venereal disease,—that is to say, virulent sores of the 
sexual parts or a urethral discharge. 
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frequent formerly , but which has disappeared with the leprosy itself, 
of which it was a symptom. . . . It is self-evident that leprosy was 

transmitted from an infected to a healthy person not only by living 
and residing together, but especially by the venereal act . 1 

So it was the venereal disease; and it sufficed, in 
the fifteenth century, to give it its true name instead of 
making a new disease out of it. We shall now see, by 
the termination of the letter of Ricord, that the great 
syphilographer—who was not exactly a simpleton—did 
not think that any thanks were due to Astruc for having 
broken so many lances against windmills. 

Rut the greater part of the contemporaries of Astruc 
inclined his way, first, because it is much more comfort¬ 
able to accept the ideas of others than to find some one’s 
self, and because of the reputation of the writer; so 
true is it that a “made” man may permit himself to 
write heresies—some would say asininities—without 
any one, or hardly anj r one, making a move. Were it 
only the hangers-on who live off the crumbs which fall 
from the master’s table, the scholars for whom places 
are especially created with a semblance of competition, 
some one can alwa 3 ^s be found to republish the errors of 
the file-leader, and from that time they are hallowed. 
We will take the opportunity of calling attention to a 
certain number when we study the modern authors. 

To return to the letter of Ricord. Here is liis con¬ 
cluding sentence :— 

I have no pretension to retrospective science ; the words of Astruc 
have frightened me too much. . . . But whoever studies syphilis, 

however little he may have his mind tormented by the anxiety to 
know, will ask of himself, what I have done a hundred times, what was 
this terrible epidemic of the fifteenth century , and where did it come from ? 3 

1 J. Astruc, De morbo venereis. Lutetise Parisioruni, 1740. On 
Venereal Diseases. Paris, 1740. 

1 Ricord, Betters on Syphilis. Translated by D. D. Slade. Boston, 
1853. The French edition appeared in 1851. 
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This is what we have endeavored to explain in onr 
rather prolix dissertation of which this chapter is com¬ 
posed. The silence of the master, or, if it be preferred, 
his simple interrogation, proves that the problem is one 
of those which may be looked upon as difficult to solve. 
Have we come near the solution? The reader alone is 
in a position to judge in an exact and impartial manner. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Origin of tiie Venereal Disease and tiie Different 
Names it Received in the Fifteenth Century. 

Why the writers of the time almost without exception believed from 
the beginning in a new disease. — Different opinions and odd 
theories on the origin of venereal disease ; simplicity of the 
authors of that epoch. — Popular beliefs ; curious explanation on 
the influence of the stars, of the surrounding air, of sexual rela¬ 
tions with lepers, of unnatural debaucheries, of the flesh of 
cadavers used as food, etc. — Incalculable number of words which 
served to designate syphilis in the fifteenth century ; each people 
gives it a name. — Therapeutics disarmed at the very beginning; 
the charlatans emerge from the earth. 

We have just seen, in the preceding chapter, how 
venereal disease, restricted for centuries in the haunts 
of debauchery whence it sallied, but in an intermittent 
manner, suddenly threw itself on the entire population 
and mingled with the epidemic of the fifteenth century. 
It is, then, easy to explain why the public and physicians 
themselves, literally overpowered, believed in an un¬ 
known disease, for from the very beginning they took 
nothing but the symptoms into consideration, and only 
such as were the most terrible of the scourge, which 
went on growing. The epidemic over, there remained 
syphilis, which was studied as a new disease, thenceforth 
classified. Later on, after the first years of excitement, 
physicians began to think. Some brainy individuals 
noticed that the current symptoms presented by their 
patients had points of great similarity to the descrip¬ 
tions of the physicians of antiquity, and especially of 
those of the Middle Ages, regarding affections of the 
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genital organs. We shall soon inquire into this change 
of front of scientific men in our study of the sixteenth 
centur}'. 

However that may be, the first impression was in 
favor of the novelty of the disease, and, as there was a 
lack of serious data to explain its origin, it was imag¬ 
ination which took care of this. No one could surmise 
to what fantastic conclusions people may be led—even 
those reputed to have common sense—when the imag¬ 
ination is given free play upon any point of the arcana 
of science. If we add to that the influences of environ¬ 
ment, and especially if we transport ourselves back to 
the time when the fables regarding the epidemic of 
Naples were conceived, written, and repeated,—that is to 
say, at the close of the Middle Ages,—we can scarcely 
expect anything reasonable or even credible. Never¬ 
theless, all these fictions are interesting to reproduce, 
for, as will be seen shortly, it is especially from popular 
beliefs the most eccentric in appearance that historical 
truth can be arrived at. 

The astrologers, who were very important person¬ 
ages at that period of simplicitj' and ignorance, were 
the first to give their opinions, and, quite naturally, 
attributed the origin of the disease to certain astral con¬ 
junctions. But, you may ask, why did the physicians 
of the fifteenth century—certainly more learned than 
the mass of their fellow-citizens—encourage the dis¬ 
semination of such absurdities? The reason is very 
simple: they were of their times. The maunderings 
of astrologers have found credit everywhere, even in 
palaces, and many crowned heads have had recourse to 
them before and after the fifteenth century. And, to 
tell the truth, perhaps the physicians of that time were 
not sorrv to see the origin of the disease, for which they 
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were not in a condition to give a scientific explanation, 
attributed to the malign influence of the stars or to the 
maleficent conjunction of planets. 

The first author who spoke of the epidemic is 
Bartholomew Steber, 1 of Vienna, whose manuscript 
dates from 1494. “It is a new disease caused by the 
conjunction of planets,” says he, without dilating much 
upon the question of the origin. Next, in chronological 
order, we find Griinbeck (or Griinpeck), of Burckausen, 
who gives us the first printed work on syphilis ; 2 accord¬ 
ing to him, the disease is “ the unlucky work of Saturn 
and of Mars.” 

Coradin Gilini, 3 who comes next, explains, in his 
little work on the French disease , to what the origin 
of the scourge is to be attributed. He gives more 
details than Griinbeck :— 

It is to the conjunction of Saturn and of Mars, which occurred 
January 16, 1496, at about noon, and which presaged a mortality 
among men; or else to the conjunction of Jupiter and of Mars, which 
had occurred November 17, 1494, in a warm and moist sign. There 
had been liberated vapors from the earth and from the water; and 
Mars, who is hot and dry, had set them on fire. The air was changed 
and corrupted; thence heated and putrid humors, which have been 
the cause of this disease. 

The only tiling to remember, in these maunderings, 
is that telluric miasms had spread themselves in Italy, 
probably after the rains and inundations which are noted 
as having taken place about the time of the siege of 
Naples. 

Gaspard Torella, 4 in his first treatise, relates similar 
trash, and which must have inspired Moliere :— 

1 A mala Franczos, morbo gallorum, preservatio ac cura. Vienna. 
The French Disease : its Prevention and Treatment. 

2 Tractatus de pestilentiali scorra, sive mal de Frazos, 1496. Treatise 
on Pestilential Scorra (filth) ; that is to say, the French disease. 

’ Opusculum de morbo gallico, 1497. Manual on the French Disease. 

4 De pudendagra. Romse, 1497. 
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This disease had been caused, according to the astrologers, by the 
constellation of superior bodies, because a universal effect must be 
referred to universal causes; and this by reason of the meeting of 
Saturn in the sign of Aries. For there is, in the sign of Aries and in 
that of Pisces, stars which have the virtue of producing monsters. 

And that is the reason why your daughter is dumb. 

Wendelin Hock , 1 whilst very seriously recognizing 
the power of the stars, over which he discourses at 
length, also calls in the intervention of the bile,—an 
idea which Griinbeck had timidly expressed :— 

This disease had begun, to speak correctly, from the year of Our 
Lord 1483, because in that year, in the month of October, four planets 
—to wit, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, and Mercury—had met in the sign 
of Libra, in the house of the disease, which denoted a disease caused 
by the corruption of the blood and of the bile; and because Jupiter 
was burned in the same sign. 

Then follows a description, which is simpty marvelous, 
of a crossing and recrossing of stars and planets which, 
according to the author, had taken place that 3 -ear, as 
also in 1486 and in 1487. They were incessant con¬ 
junctions of Jupiter, of Mars, of Venus, of Mercury— 
with two eclipses of the moon, if 3-011 please—in the sign 
of Scorpio, and always in the house of the disease , prob¬ 
ably more spacious than that of Socrates. Saturn also 
joined the festivities and took lire, as also Mercury. 
From which this obvious conclusion—for the author, 
at least:— 


Thus all this announced the corruption of the blood and of the 
bile, and the corruption of all the humors, as also the abundance of 
the melancholic humor, as much in men as in w-omen. 

These absurdities were hawked about reprinted for 
over thirty 3 r ears. For instance, the\v are found again 

1 De causa et origine raorbi gallici. Brackenaw, 1502. The second 
edition, entitled “ Mentagra,” w-as published in 1514. 
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in the works of Jean Benoist 1 (1510), of Peter May¬ 
nard 2 (1518), of Ulrich von Hutten 3 (1519), of the 
celebrated Fracastor 4 (1530), of Nicolas Massa 5 (1532), 
of Laurence Plirisius 6 (1532), and others. 

This last one copies Torella almost word for word, 
with this difference, that, like Wendelin Hock, he makes 
the sun take part in his astral conjunctions. Like the 
latter, he also places the beginning of the disease in the 
year 1483. 

Others mention the astral influence only as a recol¬ 
lection, and look into the organism itself for the origin 
of the virus. Here is the supposition which Griinbeck 
advances in his letter to Bernard von Walkirch, canon 
of the cathedral of Augsburg in 1496 ; that is to say, at 
the very time of the epidemic :— 

. . . This disease is engendered by the bile; it mixes its poison 

with the atrabile, then witti the mucus. . . . And, when nature 

wishes to rid herself of this enemy, she pushes it in the direction of 
the confluence of the veins which are in the neighborhood of the 
natural parts. 

Leoniceno, a physician in Lombardy, also a contem¬ 
porary of the epidemic, yields but a feeble belief to the 
expressions of the astrologers and theologians. Ilis 
testimony is valuable in this respect, that he shows us 
that the medical body of that time believed rather in 
the action of telluric miasmata, all the rivers of Italy 
having overflowed their banks in that year. Without 
doubt, malaria, and perhaps influenza even, played their 
part in the deaths occurring in short periods. The fol- 

1 De morbo gallico libellus. 

2 De morbo gallico. Two works. Verona. 

3 Loc. cit. 

4 Hieronymi Fracastorii, Syphilis sive morbus gallicus. Veronoe, 1530. 

6 First edition, De morbo gallico, 1532. Second edition, De morbo 

neapolitano. . . . Lugduni, 1534. 

8 Opusculuin de morbo gallico, 1532. 
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lowing is the passage in which the origin of the plague 
is discussed :— 

It is either by divine wrath, as the theologians believe ; or by the 
influence of the stars, as the astrologers pretend ; or by a certain un¬ 
seasonableness of the air, as the physicians think.* 

This last opinion is really the only one which the 
author takes the trouble of defending. We may add 
that it was adopted and reproduced a certain number 
of practitioners of the fifteenth century, among others 
Noel Montesauro, 2 of Verona; Ant. Scanarolo, 3 of 
Modena; and bj r Leonard Schinai, or Sclnnaus, 4 in 1518. 

Pomponius Letus, a poet of the time, quoted by 
Leoniceno, composed a Latin poem, of which we will 
translate a few verses, on the inundations of the year 
1494 :— 

In the time of Alexander VI, in the nones of December, the Tiber 
widened about twelve fathoms. 

Each house became an islet, and in the streets the boats suddenly 
rose to the level of the windows. 

Leoniceno adds a few complimentary explanations, 
and draws therefrom scientific deductions :— 

Similar inundations occurred at all points in Italy and even in all 
Europe. . . . And it is not surprising that, in the wake of such 

phenomena, the summer atmosphere acquired those hot and moist 
qualities which physicians and philosophers regard as the generating 
(matrem ) cause of all putrid germs. . . . Inundations rapidly 

develop a general putrefaction of the air and soil. . . . They may 

not only determine pestilential affections (pestilentia) like those which 
afflict us to-day (ad pnesens damna), but also prepare for other diseases 
in the future. 

It is seen that the author positively attributes the 

1 Nic. Leoniceno, loc. cit. 

3 De dispositionibus quas vulgares Mai Franzoso appellant. Veronse, 
1498. On the Affection which is Commonly called French Disease. 

* Dissertatio utilis de movbo gallico. Bononiae, 1498. Practical Dis¬ 
sertation on the French Disease. Bologna, 1498. 

4 De morbo gallico. 
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causes of the reigning epidemic to marshy miasms; the 
former evidently did not consist exclusively of venereal 
manifestations. 

But, despite the power of the astrologers and the 
superstitious terrors which they inspired, their explana¬ 
tions did not delay in appearing insufficient. As regards 
the opinion advanced lty some physicians, in regard to 
telluric miasmata, no one paid attention to it. In pro¬ 
portion as the plague diminished in intensity the cases 
of syphilis emerged more and more, for the diseases 
which had given the epidemic its murderous character 
became rarer and tended to disappear. The common 
sense of the public, as we have already said, immedi¬ 
ately recognized, in the signs of the current disease, 
numerous points of resemblance to the leprosy of the 
Middle Ages. And it is not surprising to see certain 
authors causing the lepers—or what concerns them—to 
step in in the origin of the disease. Let us examine 
closely these new fables, which we have merely hinted 
at in the preceding chapter. 

Jean Manard, 1 whose testimony we have already 
called upon, relates, in one of his letters, what the most 
accredited opinion is in regard to the prevailing dis¬ 
ease :— 

Some hold that this disease began at Valencia, in Spain, by a 
famous courtesan, who, for the price of fifty gold ducats, gave her 
favors to a knight who was leprous. This woman, having been con¬ 
taminated, in her turn contaminated the young men who saw her 
intimately. From these more than four hundred were infected in a 
short time. 

The author adds that a few 3 : oung men out of the 
four hundred followed Charles YIII to Italy, and car¬ 
ried there the pox. 

1 De morbo gallieo. Ferrare, 1525. Epistola secunda. 
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P. Andrew Mattliiole, 1 ten years later, relates an 
analogous occurrence:— 

A few have written that the French had first acquired the disease 
by having sexual relations with leprous women at the time they were 
crossing Mount Salvium. 

The writer alludes to the army of Charles Till on 
its march to the conquest of the kingdom of Naples. 

Paracelsus, 2 the Swiss alchemist, considers syphilis 
as being the result of a sort of crossing of leprosy with 
the venereal bubo :— 

Pox owes its origin to the impure intercourse 3 of a French leper 
with a courtesan who had venereal buboes ; the latter then infected all 
those who had to do with her. It is thus that the pox, proceeding 
from the leprosy and the venereal bubo,—about in the way that the 
mule results from the coupling of a horse and an ass,—spread by con¬ 
tagion throughout the universe. 

Andrew Cassalpin, 4 of Arezzo, physician of Pope 
Clement VII, relates a still more odd story, which he 
claims to have received from eye-witnesses, and notably 
from a soldier of his country who served in the Spanish 
army. As may be seen once more, authors rarely lost 
sight of the idea of leprosy as soon as an explanation 
of the new disease was concerned, no matter how 
improbable the explanation might appear:— 

This soldier related that, the French having besieged, near Mount 
Vesuvius, a city named Somma, where a great deal of excellent wine 
which is called “Greek wine” grows, the Spaniards abandoned the 
place during the night. But previous to this they infected the wine 
which was there with blood which they had drawn from patients of 
the hospital of St. Lazarus . 4 The French, having entered the city and 
gorged themselves with this wine, commenced to sicken and had very 
bad symptoms which resembled those of leprosy. 

1 Opusculum de morbo gallico, 1535. 

3 Tlieophrastes Paracelsus Bombastes, Cliirurgia, 1536. 

• In 1478. 

4 Artis medicae, lib. iv, cap. 3. 

* Where lepers were treated. 
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Ant. Musa Brassavole 1 states that the pox was 
sowed for the first time at the siege of Naples b}^ a 
loose girl, but be does not explain to us how the dis¬ 
ease came to this camp-follower. He leaves it to be 
understood that syphilis arose spontaneously in her, 
but he makes no positive statement on the subject. 

This thesis of the spontaneousness of syphilis has 
been held by a large number of authors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, who have started from that 
point to conclude the antiquity of venereal disease. 
We will recur to this at the proper time. Here is the 
text of Brassavole :— 

There was in the camp of the French, in 1495, a courtesan who 
was quite famous and very handsome, hut who was affected with a 
foul ulcer of the vulva. The men who had commerce with her con¬ 
tracted a malignant affection, which ulcerated the virile organ. . . . 

Several men were infected ; as a result, a large number of women who 
had relations with these men thus acquired the disease, of which they, 
in turn, made presents to other men. 

Up to the present, with the exception of astral con¬ 
junctions, the explanations given by authors in regard 
to the influence, either of telluric miasmata or of the 
leprosy of the Middle Ages, still have a scientific appear¬ 
ance ; but all those which are to follow are from the 
domain of phantasy; we enter into the field of inco¬ 
herence. Here, for example, is what Gabriel Fallopius 2 
relates, in speaking of the siege of Naples :— 

The Spaniards, being in very small numbers, and wishing to use 
cunning against the French, whose army was immense, abandoned 
their intreuchments at night and poisoned the wells. Not satisfied 
with this spitefulness, they corrupted the Italian bakers, who were in 
the enemy’s troops, and engaged them to put plaster in the bread they 
made. 

1 Be morbo gallieo. Ferrare, 1551. 

2 Tract, de morbo gallieo. Mutinse, 1555, cap. 1. Treatise on the 
French Disease. Modena, 1555. 
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Thus, according to Fallopius, the appearance of 
syphilis in humanity would recognize no other cause 
than the plaster or poison! All this is nothing but 
puerile; but here conies the grewsoine style introduced 
by Leonardi Fioraventi. 1 The author claims to have 
received the story from a person named Paschal Gibi- 
lotto, of Naples, aged 98 years. This man’s father had 
been sutler, in 1456, in the army of Alphonso Y, King 
of Aragon, who at that time waged war against John, 
son of Rene, Duke of Anjou, for the kingdom of 
Naples:— 

Stores having failed in that long war, as well with the Spaniards 
as with the Freneh, the sutlers of the two armies prepared different 
dishes with human flesh and sold them very dear to the famished 
soldiers. These latter soon had all the symptoms of the pox (pust¬ 
ules, falling out of the hair, etc.). The French, forced to return to 
their country, called this affection the disease of Xaplcs, because they 
had acquired it in that kingdom. The Spanish and the Italians, con¬ 
vinced that the French had brought it, called it French disease. 

If Fioraventi, much better known by the “ ban me ” 
to which he has left his name, had limited himself to 
relating this gossip of a man of the people, he would 
simply have been credited with foolishness for having 
believed it. But, unfortunately, he comes and pretends 
that he lias verified the fact by conclusive experiments (!) 
upon animals. Then this becomes disconcerting. Out¬ 
side of jackals, hyenas (coyotes), vultures, and ravens 
we do not know of many animals which will easily take 
a nourishment derived from carrion, human or other¬ 
wise. And, even admitting that the author succeeded 
in thus feeding a few of our domestic animals, by pre¬ 
viously starving them, it must have required, we are 
sure, a rare willingness on his part to see upon them the 
classic symptoms of pox. 

1 Capricci medicinali, 1564. Medical Whims. 
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The same fable is reproduced, with some valuations, 
by a certain Francis Bacon, Baron Yerulam 1 :— 

The French, from whom the Disease of Naples has received its 
name, relate that there were at the siege of Naples some knavish 
merchants who, instead of tunnies, sold the flesh of men recently 
killed in Mauritania, and that the origin of the disease was attributed 
to such a horrible food. The thing appears quite probable, for the 
cannibals of the Occidental Indies, who live on human flesh, are 
much subject to the pox. 

We will be readily believed when we state that it has 
not been at all proven that cannibalism has produced 
syphilis in the savages of the New World ; on the other 
hand, it is undeniable that the sailors of different 
European nations have especially contributed to the dis¬ 
semination of the pox on the shores they have visited. 
It is known as a mutter of fact that, among primitive 
peoples, woman has always been looked upon as a beast 
of burden ; so that, for a nail, a piece of glnss, or a bead, 
or even through simple politeness, the natives of noil- 
civilized countries do not hesitate to turn over their 
wives to strangers who appear anxious to experience 
the charms of their conversation. 

J. B. Van Helmont 2 was of the opinion that pox 
recognized for its cause bestiality, when the unnatural 
intercourse was accomplished with a mare effected with 
glanders. This idea of the glanders of the horse causing 
syphilis in man had attracted the attention of Ricord. 
He called attention to the point, 3 without otherwise in¬ 
sisting upon it, that the epidemic of Naples had pre¬ 
sented, in its symptoms, certain points of resemblance 
with the farcy with which we are acquainted to-day. 
This is what Van Helmont narrates :— 

1 Sylvae Sylvarum, sive Historic Naturalis, centur. i, art. 26. 

3 Tumulus pestis, 1640. 

a Letters on Syphilis. 
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A lay saint, endeavoring to guess why the pox had appeared in the 
past century and not before, was ravished in spirit and had a vision of 
a young mare eaten by the farcy, from which he suspected that at the 
siege of Naples, where that disease appeared for the first time, some 
man had had an abominable commerce with an animal of that species 
affected with the same disease, and that subsequently, by an effect of 
Divine justice, he had, unfortunately, infected the human race. 

Such are the curious explanations given by the 
principal syphilographers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The reader, educated to the false idea that 
syphilis has come to us from America, will be astonished, 
with reason, in confirming the fact that the greater 
number of authors—physicians as well as historians— 
have called up the most peculiar and odd reasons to 
explain the appearance of this disease, new to them. As 
we have said in our first volume, no one, fora period of 
twenty-five years, ever supposed for a minute that it 
could have arisen anywhere but in Europe. The theory 
which consists in making it come from Hayti, rather 
peculiar at first sight, is not more fantastic, on the 
whole, than the majority of the fables we have just re¬ 
lated ; nevertheless, if this idea had not originated in 
some brains about the year 1518, everything leads to the 
belief that the New World would never have been in¬ 
criminated. This question, too important to be disposed 
of in a few lines, will form the subject of a special 
chapter, on account of the incredible favor which the 
hypothesis of the American origin enjoyed at the time, 
and still commands with the public ignorant of medical 
affairs. It will be demonstrated, in the next chapter, 
that this legend, gathered up by Schmaus, advanced by 
Oviedo, defended by Fallopius, resuscitated by Astruc, 
and accepted in our times by a few physicians who are 
still satisfied with it for want of something better, does 
not possess the power of withstanding the most super¬ 
ficial examination of facts and dates. 
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Let us further state, without detaining ourselves at 
tills moment, that certain authors have also attributed 
the origin of syphilis either to venereal excesses or to 
the successive coitus of several men with the same 
woman, and they maintain this theory : that the mingling 
of different seminal emissions in the same vagina is 
sufficient to produce the virus. 1 These circumstances 
having occurred at all epochs, the authors in question 
are most naturally partisans of the antiquity of syphilis. 
Others have attributed it to the Maranes,—that is to 
say, to the Jews driven from Spain by Ferdinand the 
Catholic at the instigation of Torquemada. We will 
examine these different questions at the proper time. 

Now, let us review the long list of different names 
which the pox received before finding in the person of 
Fraeastor its final god-father, or, rather, before the term 
“ syphilis ” was finally adopted. It would be too easy to 
find, in the incredible number of all those names, the 
obvious proof that the disease did not come from San 
Domingo. Is it admissible that, at any time, physicians 
and historians should put their brains on the rack—and 
that for a period of twenty-five years—to discover the 
origin of a virus, when it is publicly notorious that the 
said virus came from an island recently discovered? 
We leave it to the reader, who represents common sense, 
to assume the care of answering this question. 

One has been able to see, by the different quotations 
already given, that authors attribute, for the greater 
part, the beginning of the venereal disease to the siege 
of Naples, whatever may have been the reasons invoked. 

1 In the popular mind the semen plays quite an important part in the 
production of diseased conditions about the genitalia. I have been told 
on several occasions by patients that the premature ejaculation of semen 
in the hair of a female’s pudenda engendered pediculi pubis, which the 
male subsequently acquired in a later intercourse with the female. Si 
non e vero, e ben trovato. —O-D. 
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An epidemic begins, increases day bj r day, terrorizes 
peoples, attains its apogee at the exact time of an expe¬ 
dition which has become celebrated on account of that 
coincidence, rages especially in Italy by the very reason 
of the movement of troops which this expedition occa¬ 
sions, and all these events occur in the Middle Ages. 
It does not require more, in order that the poorly- 
enlightened imaginations of that epoch should see the 
relations of cause and effect; and the disease, which 
seems unknown rip to that time, receives a first name 
which recalls the circumstances under which it was 
noticed for the first time. These are the French troops 
which invade Italy and besiege Naples; the Italians 
immediately call it French disease (male Francese). 

It ma} T be objected that the aforesaid epidemic had 
already reigned throughout the entire peninsula for 
several 3 - ears, under the name of inguinal plague. It is 
true ; but that disease, slightly destructive at the begin¬ 
ning, did not then have the characteristics which it 
assumed later on, or, rather, had not yet undergone the 
changes which completely altered its nature, about 
1494 or 1495, by reason of the addition of new and 
terrible elements. However this may be, the word 
prospered for nearly one hundred }-ears, since all, or 
nearly all, the authors of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries who have written in Latin entitle their works 
“ De morbo gallicoF Was it from a spirit of revenge 
that the vanquished gave the name of the conqueror to 
this disease? It is possible. The French, in retalia¬ 
tion, called it the Neapolitan disease (mal Napolitain). 
Nevertheless, the title De morbo neapolitano (N. Massa, 
1534) is quite rare for the works of that time ; but it is 
fitting to state that the majority of authors who have 
written on this subject were Germans or Italians. 
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From that time it was a sort of fashion for the 
nations of the Old Continent to give the name of the 
enemy of the time to venereal disease; but, in writings, 
it is always the expression of French disease which 
dominates. The male Francese of the Neapolitans 
becomes, with the Germans, Frantzosen or Frantzos- 
ischen pocken, Frantzosische Krankheit , or Lustseuche; 
mala Franczos (Steber, 1494) ; malum Francicum (ordi¬ 
nance of Emperor Maximilian, 1495); mala de Franzos 
(Griinpeck, 1496); malum de Francia (Schellig, 1500); 
malum Francum (S. Pistor, 1500); virulentia Gallica 
(Capivacceus, 1590). For the English it was French 
pox, Bordeaux disease , foul or venereal disease, bad. 
disorder. The Swedes say Franska Koppor. The 
Turks and the peoples of the shores of the Med¬ 
iterranean employ indifferently the names disease of 
Christians or disease of the French. The Persians 
say disease of the Turks; the Poles, disease of the 
Germans; the Muscovites, disease of the Poles. The 
Africans and Moors, but poor friends of Spain, very 
naturally call it Spanish disease , as also the Dutch 
(Spaanse pocken , Venus ziekte ) and the Portuguese (mal 
Castilian). Auger Ferrier (1564) entitles his work “ De 
lue Plispanicd .” Later on the Japanese have called it 
Portuguese disease (nambokassam),and the Danes Lyst- 
syge , Klephodlt. The Abyssinians still say disease of 
the Francs. 

As can be seen, all the peoples exchanged compli¬ 
ments. And, in the midst of this avalanche of names, 
not once the expression of American disease before the 
year 1518. It is true that, at that time, the virtues of 
guaiac, a plant which grows in America, were unknown ! 

At all events, different authors did not adopt the 
generally admitted term morbus gallicus. It is thus 
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that we see Ulsenius (1496) designating venereal disease 
under the name of scabies epulemica (epidemic erup¬ 
tion) ; Griinbeck sometimes calls it pestilentia scorra 
(foul plague); an ordinance of Charles YI1I (1493), a 
memoir of the llopital du Midi (1495), and a decree of 
the Parliament of Paris, in 1496, have the expression 
grosse verole (big pox) ; certain authors write vairole 
(pox), vairola magna (Joubert, 1570). In an ordinance 
of Janies IV of Scotland we find the word grand'gor. 
Again we read, in certain works, disease of Naples , 
Italian disease (Rondelet), gorrhe or grosse gorrhe,galle 
de mauvais lieu (eruption of bad places), cgoutte honteuse 
(shameful gout), carie venerienne (venereal caries), 
pustule impudique (indecent pustule); then disease of 
St. Mevins, of St. Sementius , of St. Roch , of St. Reine , 
of St. Evagrius , of St. Job (missal of Pass an, 1514 )TeN\ ; 
almost the entire calendar could be mentioned." : 

This custom of taking saints as patrons of the pox 
comes from the fact that they, invoked by their re¬ 
spective clients, had reaped all the honors of the cure in 
fortunate cases. Of course, skeptical people insinuated 
that such were benign cases and that diet alone would 
have had a beneficial action; this is quite possible, but 
we will not insist upon it. 

For the Genoese it was lo male de le Tavelle; for 
the Tuscans, il malo delle Bolle; for the Lombards, lo 
male de la Brosule ,—all words which mean pustules. 
The Spaniards also said, ordinarily, las bubos, buvas , 
buas, or boas (pustules) ; and Almenar (1512), with Fal¬ 
lopius and Roverel, employed the odd expression patursa , 
which certain authors consider as formed of the first 
syllable of the three words passlo furpis snturnina 
(shameful disease of Saturn). Torella (1497) has em¬ 
ployed the word pudendagra (disease of the shameful 
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parts), Grundpeck (1496) sometimes sa}'s mentulagra 
(disease of the penis), and Wend el in Hock (1502) re¬ 
suscitates the expression of the Romans, given by Pliny 
the Elder, mentagra. 

From the very beginning of the seventeenth century 
the expression French disease almost completely disap¬ 
pears, and authors then currently employ the word pox, 
or the capital P. . ., or, again, the expression lues ven¬ 
erea (or simply lues), venereal disease, plague of Venus, 
vitiated air of the sky (azote du ciel), torpeza (filth), viru- 
lentia venerea (Minado, 1596), venereal disease (invented 
by Fernel, 1579), cristalline (Guillaumet, 1611), mal 
joyeux (disease of joy, de la Martiniere, 1664). Cren is 
about the only one who entitles his book “ De americana 
lue ”; and he only wrote in 1762! We shall soon see 
that it is necessary to come to the eighteenth century 
to find once more the word syphilis, about forgotten 
since the poem of Fracastor (1530). 

It would be in poor taste to linger over this nomen¬ 
clature ; the already long list of different appellations 
which we have already given shows that the physicians, 
as well as the patients, were completely ignorant of the 
origin of the disease. Certainly, popular common sense, 
as we have already said, immediately recognized the re¬ 
lations which connected the new disease with the leprosy 
of the Middle Ages. Only the epidemic nature of the 
scourge puzzled and still puzzles scientific men : if the 
different diseases which gave it this characteristic had 
not existed, attention would not have been called to 
venereal diseases, and the leper asylums, scattered to¬ 
day, would have covered Europe for a few centuries 
longer. 

A few judicious minds, such as Fracastor, without 
going any farther, left it to be understood that the dis- 
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ease must have existed among the ancients. Others, 
equally contemporaneous with the epidemic,—Leoni- 
ceno (1497), Aquilanus (1498),—similarized it to ancient 
leprosy; and, in proportion as the plague abates, we see 
authors abandon more and more the fables in fashion— 
without in any way explaining farther—and certain 
ones pronounced themselves frankly in favor of the an¬ 
tiquity of the virus. Torella, whilst stating that no¬ 
body, in his time (that is to say, before 1497,—the time 
at which he wrote), was attacked with a similar disease, 
admits very well that it may have been observed in 
ancient times, and he cites the case of the Emperor 
Heraclius, who, according to him, had had the pox. 

However this may be, the general impression, after 
the taking of Naples, at the time the epidemic Avas in 
full sway, was a feeling of stupor. It was a veritable 
panic; the sick were avoided as pestiferous and phy¬ 
sicians refused to treat this disease, which completely 
threw them off the track. This circumstance is ex¬ 
plained by the multiplicity of infectious manifestations 
which was designated by one single name instead of 
separating, studying, and classifying the different dis¬ 
eases with grave syunptoms whose totality constituted 
the epidemic. 

The lepers themseh r es avoided all contact with the 
dying, which is easily understood, for the true venereal 
patients, attacked with relatHely benign lesions, could 
easily liaA'e been carried off by the gangrenous ulcers, 
the typhus, the phagedena, and other infectious prin¬ 
ciples which rendered the public scourge extremely 
murderous. Nevertheless, the physicians of the fifteenth 
century were wrong in deserting their post, for they 
thus left the field clear to the charlatans. That is why, 
although very nearly four hundred years separate us 
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from that epoch, the pirates of medicine swarm more 
than ever, under the paternal eye of those who are sup¬ 
posed to protect public health. Only a syndical associ¬ 
ation, officially recognized and performing its functions 
properly, could prosecute these fellows, for the most part 
vagabonds; but haste was immediately made first to 
defeat the statute 1 which would authorize physicians to 
form a syndicate like ordinary mustard-sellers, druggists, 
hair-dressers, lemonade venders, notaries, or other tax- 
payers. And still the famous article has passed, after 
much exertion. However, Professors Sinoothem, Good- 
wind, Daniel the Polyglot, St. Mark of the Firkin, 
and companions do not appear to have been unduly 
excited; the}^ have even made recruits since a few 
months. And we are of the opinion that'those in high 
places could well employ themselves in increasing the 
internal superficies of the useful kiosks, 2 in order to 
afford more space to the remarkable prospectuses which 
decorate these places of meditation. Poor Medical 
Syndicate! Thou hast now the right to live. Ah ! the 
good card which castration has ! 

But, of what use to protest? The authors of the 
sixteenth century also complained. What did they 
obtain, and what shall we? Nothing, unless it be the 
apotheosis of the empirics and other good-for-nothings 
of science who have become the kings of tact. Well, 
let us be calm; let us pity the fools who get themselves 
maimed, and let us return to our documents. 

1 The same or a very similar state of affairs prevails in this country. 
All the efforts aiming at the suppression of quackery have proven nuga¬ 
tory, by reason of the action of legislatures, and the public is as much at 
the mercy of charlatans as these gentry could desire.—O-D. 

3 Public urinals which in Paris are filled with the advei'tisements of 
so-called “ specialists ” in venereal diseases. The same state of affairs 
exists in this country, although the cards are necessarily limited to the 
water-closets of saloons.—O-D. 
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This is what Torella 1 says in the }'ear 1500 :— 

No one could succeed in curing this awful disease regularly and 
properly, no matter how skillful, experienced, and old he happened to 
be. This gave an opportunity to the ignorant and stubborn vulgarian 
to decry medicine and to insist that it was a vain or imperfect science, 
since no physician succeeded in curing the disease. . . . 

And it was not without cause that this noise was bruited about, 
since the learned avoided treating this disease, being convinced that 
they themselves understood nothing about it. It is on this account 
that the sellers of drugs, the herbalists and people of the lowest trades, 
vagabonds and charlatans pass themselves off to-day yet as being those 
who really and completely cure it. And as they know nothing, they 
hesitate at nothing ( non dubitant'). 

Were it not for the style, one would believe that 
these two last sentences were written in the nineteenth 
century! 

Wendelin Hock, 2 in 1502, repeats about the same 
thing and almost in the same words :— 

The learned (physicians often give us an example of it in these 
times) avoid treating such a pitiless disease, persuaded that they know 
nothing of it. This is why the sellers of drugs, the herbalists, and 
other working-people, as also vagabonds and impostors, pass them¬ 
selves off for the ones who truly and perfectly cure this disease. 

Some more testimony, dating from 1519 and ema¬ 
nating from Ulrich von Ilutten 3 :— 

The physicians, frightened at this disease, not only took good care 
not to approach those who were affected with it; they even fled out of 
their sight, as if it had been the most hopeless disease. 

At all events, they concluded to treat the sick, for 
the same author adds, in the succeeding chapter :— 

It is known by experience how much trouble this disease, in par¬ 
ticular, causes physicians in our times. 

Laurent Phrisius, 4 a German physician, says, a little 
later, that the quacks have fallen from the sky :— 

1 Dialogus de dolore in pudendagra, 1500. 

9 Loc. cit. 

8 Loc. cit. 

4 Laur. Phrisius, De morbogallico. Basel, 1532, chap. i. 
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The poor people who found themselves attacked by this disease 
were driven from society as being stinking corpses; these miserable 
beings—abandoned by physicians, who did not wish to undertake the 
treatment of this disease, who refused to see the sick and even to give 
advice—were compelled to live in the fields and in the woods. . . . 

Touched by compassion, He (Jesus Christ) sent them from France 
and from Naples certain empirics or physicians, who, led by an auda¬ 
cious temerity rather than by effective skill, began to treat persons 
affected with this disease. 

According to Guicciardini, 1 of Florence, who wwote 
the history of his times from 1494 to 1532, a few phy¬ 
sicians did attempt to treat the sick, at the beginning, 
but they did not seem to have accomplished any great 
cures :— 

The physicians understood nothing of the treatment of this dis¬ 
ease ; and, instead of the appropriate medicines, they frequently gave 
remedies which were the opposite, and capable rather of irritating the 
disease. And this one caused a large number to die, regardless of age 
or sex; others remained crippled and disfigured. 

It could be seen, from the quotations here given, 
that the first feeling, at the sight of the colossal propor¬ 
tions which the epidemic had assumed in a relatively 
short space of time, was that of terror. The public, 
physicians, the lepers themselves,—we have stated wdiy, 
—everybody fled from the diseased. It was a general 
excitement; then, the first moment of stupor having 
passed off, attention was turned to those unfortunates 
who were rotting or dying, often from lack of care. 
The charlatans, whom nothing disconcerts, took hold of 
the patients, and the physicians followed in the lead set 
by the empirics. 

Now there occurred what may be observed in every 
epidemic. At the beginning all, or nearly all, the 
patients die; toward the middle the deaths and recov¬ 
eries balance each other; at the end all remedies are 

1 Francesco Guicciardini, La historia d’ltalia. In Vinegia, 1583. 
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heroic. This means that, the virus becoming attenu¬ 
ated, nearly all the patients get cured, often in spite of 
the remedies; nevertheless, a few dozen specifics are 
loudly vaunted, and each one promises himself to make 
use of them the next time. But, then, as they are given 
at the beginning of the epidemic, they no longer act; 
the fashion is past. 

The empirics accordingly tried a multitude of prod¬ 
ucts, all extremel}’ complicated and especially odd. 
Among these were found ointments with a mercurial 
base, which the courtesans and procuresses employed 
for venereal affections since feudal times. Those who 
were affected with syphilis and who had recovered at 
the time of the height of the plague, or who, contam¬ 
inated later on, were looked upon as presenting an 
attenuated form of the epidemic disease, found benefit 
in the remedy, and the mercurial treatment flourished 
like a greCn-bay tree. But we shall see later on that it 
was used with so little discrimination that it became 
rather harmful, and, for this reason, it almost fell into 
discredit. At the present time it still feels the effect 
of the maledictions heaped upon it in the fifteenth cent¬ 
ury. At all events, it is sufficiently spicy to notice one 
fact: the workers who proscribe it to-day are the exact 
successors of those who started it in the Middle Ages. 
Other times, other manners. The modern quacks extol 
the vegetable treatment, whilst the mountebanks of the 
fifteenth century gave quicksilver. But we know the 
object of Messrs. Duck, Quack and Co. is the therapeutic 
alwa} T s being the slightest consideration. 


CHAPTER YI. 


The Pretended American Origin of the Syphilitic 
Yirus. 


How the legend of the American origin was born.—Absurd fables to 
which this erroneous belief gave rise.—A simple examination of 
facts and dates reduces the hypothesis to nothing; negative proof 
derived from the letters of Christopher Columbus.—Incredible 
favor which this story has enjoyed and still enjoys with the pub¬ 
lic.—Its lack of success with the medical profession, among whom 
it daily loses ground.—The precursors of Pasteur: the syphylo- 
coccus suspected at the beginning of the sixteenth century.—The 
“ system of worms,” or theory of microbes. 

As we have already said, one must arrive up to the 
year 1518 (twenty-five years after the discovery of 
America) to find the first written accusation attrib¬ 
uting the origin of syphilitic disease to the New World. 
Up to that time, in fact, all the authors who were par¬ 
tisans of the modern origin, believed in an epidemic 
disease born in Europe. The cause only brought about 
a difference in opinions. And no one, before Leonard 
Schmaus, 1 had positively stated that venereal disease 
had originated in America. To tell the truth, another 
German, named Nicolas Poll, 2 physician of Charles Y, 
was the innocent cause of this change of opinion, for he 
had written, in the preceding year (1517), that guaiac, 
obtained from the Spanish island, cured venereal dis¬ 
ease. Immediately, the majority of physicians, think¬ 
ing that the disease must inevitably have come from the 

1 De morbo gallico. 

2 De cura Morbi Gallici per lignum Guyacum. On tlie Treatment of 
the French Disease by means of Guaiac-Wood. 
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same country as the reined}’, boldly affirmed that the 
New World was the cradle of the pox, Providence 
alwaj’s placing the remedy next to the disease. Schmaus 
made himself the echo of this grotesque opinion, and 
almost all the writers of the time followed him like the 
sheep of Panurge. 

It is none the less true that, up to that time, there 
was no agreement as to the true origin of the disease. 
The multiplicity of curious theories which were admitted 
and repeated for nearly twenty-five years proves this in 
a superabundant manner; and, although the subject is 
still being discussed, one is forced to admit that not one 
among the learned had given out the shadow of a sup¬ 
position respecting the American origin of s}’philis until 
1518, or 1517, if you wish. This is an undeniable fact 
and, I believe, has never been challenged. 

The following year a syphilitic knight, Ulrich von 
Hutten, 1 who had endured for eight years all the bar¬ 
barous treatments then in use,—and notably mercurial 
frictions,—wrote a work on the pox. Having had the 
fortune of being benefited by guaiae,—or, rather, by the 
suppression of harmful medication,—he praised the 
properties of the sacred toood , as it was then called, pro¬ 
claimed with Schmaus that guaiae was the specific for 
venereal disease, and naturally defended the opinion of 
the American origin. The hypothesis was decisively 
admitted, and we know that it prospered, but there was 
a lack of documentary evidence to prop it up; the sup¬ 
position of Ulrich von Hutten was therefore entirely 
gratuitous. Nevertheless, all the peoples of the Old 
Continent took it up with enthusiasm,—this new idea 
which, in a way, made them innocent,—for it seemed 
that it would end the great scientific quarrel regarding 


1 Loc. cit. 
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venereal disease, with which the}' could no longer 
mutually reproach each other. 

The idea being adopted, there remained nothing more 
than to relate how the virus had been introduced upon 
European soil. No one, previous to Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus, having set foot upon the American continent,— 
so called because Amerigo Vespucci did not discover it, 
—it was quitenatural to say that the disease had been 
brought back by the crews of the Genoese navigator. 
This even appeared so simple that no trouble whatever 
was taken to sketch even the semblance of a proof until 
1525, the time at which Oviedo began to write his history 
of the West Indies. This work is the onty document 
upon which the partisans of the American origin of 
syphilis have been able to support themselves. We will 
soon see what Ave should think of it. 

Then an attempt was made to explain how the pox 
arose in America. Astral conjunctions, Avhich had been 
worn out in Europe, being completely out of style, an¬ 
other thing had to be found. The natives of the Antilles 
were, in 1493, completely bare of literature; and imagi¬ 
nation undertook to publish a series of fables, each one 
more amusing than the other. 

The most curious one emanates from Americus Ves- 
pucius, the very one who had the honor of leaving his 
name to the new world 1 discovered by Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus. When the women of that country, sa}’s the 
author, do not find the men sufficiently passionate to 
satisfy their desires, they resort to artificial methods of 
exciting them :— 

1 This slight, whose cause is. in general, but little known, is due to a 
learned man of St. Die, who corresponded with Americus Vespucius, one 
of the companions of Columbus. This learned man was the first geog¬ 
rapher who made a map of the New Continent; and, as he had made use 
of the documents of his friend, he gave the new country the name of 
America; custom did the rest. 
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They cause the genital organs of their husbands to swell to such 
proportions that they appear deformed and hideous; this result is 
obtained by the bite of a venomous animal. As a result of this, a 
large number of the men subjected to this procedure are condemned 
to impotency, for no care is taken of them, and the diseases are such 
that they render all erections, in the future, impossible ; accordingly, 
the greater part of these remain eunuchs. 1 

The author does not state that these practices ever 
produced the least virus. Nevertheless, such is the 
anecdote 1‘rom which Girtanner 2 started out — being a 
great admirer of Astruc—to establish a system on the 
American origin of syphilis; it is true that the German 
physician—-just like his fellow-countryman, Gruner— 
made the amende honorable later on, and took back his 
first opinion. 

This story of erection by means of insect-stings 
smacks too much of the marvelous to be swallowed 
without any proof. Vespucius appears to us, in fact, to 
have been the victim of an optical illusion. That cir¬ 
cumstances of this sort could have occurred in isolated 
cases might, possibly, be admitted; but being given the 
results mentioned by the author ( rest-ant eunuchi ), 
everything would lead to the belief that the Indian 
women of the sixteenth century did not long persist in 
experiments which led to such disastrous results. It 
would have been a destruction of the very object sought. 
The most narrow-minded among them would not have 
hesitated to prefer the mediocrity of their husbands in 
matters of gallantry—or even the “ menuserie de leurs 

1 Faciunt intumescere maritorum inguina in tantam crassitudinem 
ut deformia videantur et turpia, et hoc quodain earum artificio et mordi- 
catione quornmdam animaliuin venenorum, et hujus rei causa multi 
emittunt inguina quae illis ob defectum curse flaccescunt, et multi eorum 
restant eunuchi. (Amerigo Vespucci, Novis Orbis Region, ac Insular, 
incognit. Basilese. 1532.) 

3 Girtanner, Abhandlung ueber die venerisclie Krankheiten. Got¬ 
tingen, 1788. Dissertation on Venereal Diseases. 
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serviteurs,” 1 as Brantome would have said—to those 
fantastic dimensions due to morbid oedema, and to that 
illusory and ephemeral valor (inguina Jlaccescunt), if it 
really be true that any could be retained under such 
conditions. On the whole, an eccentric idea. She who 
first had it must not have found many imitators. Ves¬ 
pucci, no doubt, took for a custom one of those mon¬ 
strous practices such as witches still advise in certain 
unenlightened countries, but which few people try, and 
fortunately so. 

Nevertheless, this fable has been received with favor 
by a few authors partisans of the American origin, 
among others Pauw, an English author, who saw, in the 
stings of poisonous insects, the true source of pox. 

Another English author, Martin Lister, 2 who wrote 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, also locates the 
origin of pox in America, but rejects the preceding 
story to replace it b}’’ another which is not worth much 
more:— 

It is more reasonable to believe that the venereal disease recog¬ 
nizes for its origin the circumstance that human beings ate the flesh 
of the ivana, or iguana ; this animal is a serpend of the family of quad¬ 
rupeds, and of which the Indians are very fond. 

This curious idea has scarcely been quoted since ex¬ 
cept by three authors,—Vercelloni, 3 who rejects it; As- 
truc and Ballay,who adopt it. Ballay goes even farther 
than Lister, for he gives the means of finding the germ 
of the syphilis inclosed, according to him, in the iguana. 
In support of his opinion, he formulates an hypothe¬ 
sis 4 which is none other than the theory of microbes , 

1 Little things of their lovers. 

3 Dissertation sur la verole, 1694. 

3 Treatise on Venereal Diseases of Both Sexes. Published in Latin 
at Leyden, in 1722. 

4 Ballay, Traite sommaire des maladies vener. Paris, 1762. Short 
Treatise on Venereal Diseases. 
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except that lie does not use that word, unknown in his 
time. “ If the lizard iva?ia : or iguana , of Fernandes and 
of Lister were to be placed in an infusion, and a drop 
of this infusion were examined with a solar microscope, 
there might, perhaps, be seen that species of small an¬ 
imal which we call venereal virus.' 1 ' 1 

Si l’on mettoit a 1’infusion le lczard ivana, oil iguana, de Fernan¬ 
des et de Lister, et qu’on observM au microscope solaire une goutte de 
cette infusion, ou y verroit peut-etre cette esp^ce de petit animal que 
nous nommous le virus v6ndrien. 

It is by means of the microscope, as a matter of fact, 
that this microbe was found in syphilitic products, about 
ten years ago ; and it was even christened with the name 
of syphilococcus. But it does not appear that its dis¬ 
covery, foreshadowed in 1762, has done much for the 
advance of venereal therapeutics. Ballay adds a reflec¬ 
tion, plainly debatable, but which still possesses some 
logic: “We could also add, in favor of the system of 
worms , that mercury would not have the virtue of curing 
the pox were it not kept up b}^ small animals; for mer¬ 
cury is, in truth, the poison of all small animals ; I mean, 
of all insects.” 

Nous pourrious dire encore, h la faveur du syst&me des vers, que 
le mercure n’auroit point la vertu de gu6rir la verole, si elle n’etoit 
entretenue par de petits animaux; carle mercure est en eifet le poison 
de tous les petits animaux, je veux dire de tous les insectes. 

It follows from this passage that the microbian the¬ 
ory was already in the air—if I may so express myself 
—more than a century ago. To tell the truth, the 
microscope was invented. 

Thirty years before Ballay, two French physicians, 
Deidier and especially Desault, had defended the same 
theory. “ We judge that the venereal leaven consists of 
imperceptible worms. . . . This idea of poxy worms , 
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although they do not come under tlie cognizance of the 
senses, will not appear so outlandish if one but reflect 
that modern philosophers believe that lice, fleas, and 
crab-lice have other insects on the surface of their body, 1 
which are as annoying to them as they are to us, and 
which are so small, in regard to their size, as they are 
thin and slender in regard to ours.” 

Nous estirnons que le levain venerien consiste dans des vers im¬ 
perceptible*. . . . Cette idee des vers viroliques, quoiqu’ils ne 

tombent pas sous les sens, ne paraitra pas si sauvage, si l’on fait in¬ 
flexion que les pliilosophes modernes croyent que les poulx, puces et 
morpions out encore d’autres insectes sur la surface de leur corps qui 
les incommodent autant a eux, qu'eux a nous, et qui sont aussi petite, 
par rapport a leur grandeur, qu’ils sont minces et deliez par rapport a 
la notre. 3 

This “ system of worms,” in which the venereal mi¬ 
crobe had been perfectly guessed at, w:vs treated as 
chimerical by the big-wigs of the time. It was Boer- 
haave who especially took it upon himself to batter it 
down. De la Metterie, his translator, eagerly lets us 
know this in his preface, in which microbes, too much 
ahead of the times, are not spared. “ The animalcules 
of Deidier, the imperceptible worms which Desault has 
just hatched,—in fine, all the chimerical ideas upon the 
nature of the venereal poison which have appeared,— 
disappear before the demonstrations of this illustrious 
author.” 

Les animalcules de Deidier, les vers impereeptibles que Desault 
vient de faire 6clore, toutes les chimeres eufin qui out paru sur la 

1 So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey, 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em ; 

And so proceed ad infinitum. —HudibraS. 

3 P. Desault, Dissertation sur les malad. vener. Bordeaux, 1733. Dis¬ 
sertation on Venereal Diseases. 
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nature du venin ven6rien, disparoissent aux demonstrations de ret 
illustre auteur. 1 

Evidently France was not yet ripe for the theories 
of Pasteur. 

And yet Deidier and Desault did not even deserve 
the merit of invention, for we must go back to the 
seventeenth century to find llie first author who had this 
idea; at least, in so far as syphilis is concerned. It was 
a Dutchman, Etienne Blankard, who wrote in 1684. 
Besides, he declares himself never having seen this idea 
expressed anywhere, in which respect he seems to us 
perfectly right. For Blankard the syphilitic virus is 
an acid, an alkali, a salted acid. This definition may, 
perhaps, set chemists dreaming, but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that it dates back two hundred years. “ But, 
outside of our speaking of an acid, we could advance 
another cause, of which no one, so far as I know, has 
thought: to wit, that in the seed of men and that moist 
matter which women carry in their wombs and in their 
sheaths are found small animals , which, being venomous, 
corrupt not only our genital parts, but even, growing in 
time to large quantities, thrust themselves everywhere 
in our blood , which the}' corrupt.” 

Mais outre que nous parlous d’un aeide, nous pourrious encore 
avancer une cause, a laquelle personne que je syache a song6 : a s?a- 
voir que dans la semenee des homines et cette mati&re humide, que les 
femmes portent dans leur matrice, et leur gaine, se trouvent de petites 
betes les quelles veneneuses, corrompent non seulement nos parties 
genitales, mais meme accroissent avec le terns en grande quantity, se 
fourrent par tout dans notre sang, qu’elles corrompent. 3 

No genuine documents making positive assertions 

1 This “ illustrious author” is Herman Boerhaave. (Dissertatsur les 
malad. vener., translated by la Mettrie, Paris, 1735.) The original, written 
in Latin, was published in 1728. 

2 E. Blankard (translated by William Willi), Traite de la verole. 
Amsterdam, 1688. Treatise on the Pox. 
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can be found anterior to this date. Nevertheless, an 
observation of Ulrich von Hutten, 1 upon which the au¬ 
thor does not dilate, leads one to think that, already at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, some physicians 
had suspected certain animalcules of being concerned in 
some way in the production of the virus. “ I remem¬ 
ber,” says the German knight, in 1519, “ that I was for¬ 
bidden, in certain places, from eating peas, because, they 2 
assured me, these grains may inclose small winged in¬ 
sects, 3 whose presence is a cause of infection.” 

Memini tunc a pisorum esu interdictum quibus dam locis quod in 
his vermiculi nascebantur alati: unde infici crederetur. 

M. Pasteur, whom we consider a savant, without be¬ 
lieving us compelled on that account to always share 
his views, will permit us to repeat with the Bible: 
“ Nihil sub sole novum /” 4 

In short, another author of the name of Linder, 
almost unknown, and whose theories do not seem to 
have made much noise in the learned world, has de¬ 
rived his origin “ of sodomy, formerly practiced be¬ 
tween men and large apes, which are the Satyrs of the 
ancients.” 5 We are unable to state whether, in the 
Golden Age, anthropoid apes had such affections ; but, 
with what present explorers have informed us respect¬ 
ing the quadrumana of certain sizes, we cannot well see 
a gorilla—or even a simple orang-outang—annoyed by 
a sodomitic Redskin, and lending himself meekly to the 
affair. 

At all events, this assertion did not meet with much 
success. It is, on the whole, but a variant of the fables 

1 Loc. cit. 

3 Tlie physicians who treated him during the course of his syphilis. 

3 This is the Bruckus pisi, a sort of larva found in peas. 

4 ‘ There is nothing new under the sun.” Ecclesiastes, chap, i, v. 10. 

1 J. Linder, Dissertation sur les venins, 1706. Dissertation on Venorns. 
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which were current at the end of the fifteentn centum 
for the purpose of explaining the origin of the epidemic 
of Naples. We have seen that certain authors invoked 
bestiality, either of men coupling themselves with pigs, 
bitches, goats, geese, or of courtesans submitting to 
the assaults of goats, of dogs, etc. All these idle stories 
prove, by their improbability in view of the result, that 
no one could furnish a rational explanation of the un¬ 
foreseen appearance of a disease inherent to our species, 
but which it was resolved for the tirst time to investi¬ 
gate officially. 

Such are the absurdities related by a certain number 
of authors who have endeavored to support the new 
opinion by all possible means. And no one thought 
of the fact that the idea should have come earlier. It 
will be admitted with difficulty that the learned world 
of the epoch preserved silence for twenty-five years on 
such an important event solely through indifference. 
If the return of Columbus—in 1493—had been heralded 
by several cases of an unknown disease, there would 
have been found a physician to treat it and some histo¬ 
rian to make mention of it. Even admitting, if you wish, 
that the navigator, but little satisfied with his find, had 
desired to hush it up, there would certainly have been 
some gossips among the contaminated sailors: then the 
mystery would have leaked out. And when the disease 
became classic, what reason would the Genoese admiral 
and his officers have had to make a mystery of its 
origin ? A secret may be kept by one man, even by 
two in case of necessity; it will rarely be preserved by 
an entire fleet, especially when there exists no especial 
reason for such action. 

Can it be admitted with any show of reason that a 
man of the standing of Christopher Columbus could 
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have, for years, looked upon a quarrel impassively, 
a quarrel of nations throwing upon each other the re¬ 
sponsibility of the new virus, when he could by a single 
word—if lie had known what to do—have destroyed all 
these uncertainties ? But, no; he died without saying 
anything,—no more verbally than in his letters; and, 
when on his third voyage (1498) he speaks of the rav¬ 
ages of syphilis in the Spanish isle, it is in the most 
simple manner. He speaks of it as of any other disease 
which might have afflicted the colon}’. To tell the 
truth, the disease was known for five years. Moreover, 
it seems to us that Ferdinand Columbus, who was 
familiar with all that his father had done, since he had 
traveled with him, would not have feared to tarnish 
his memory by relating the circumstance, if that had 
existed. 1 

Another conteinporaiy of whom we have spoken, 
Peter Martyrus, of Algeria, had accompanied Columbus 
to America; now, in none of his writings is it stated that 
there was found, in the Spanish isle, an epidemic disease 
of venereal origin. And yet P. Martyrus published, in 
1500, his “ History of the New World.” He was well 
acquainted with syphilis, since, as we have seen, he pities 
much, in one of his letters dated 1488, his friend Aryas 
for having contracted the disease which was already 

1 Ferdinand Columbus (natural son of the navigator), who has written 
the complete biography of his father, gives a very detailed account of his 
voyages to America and of the persecutions of which he was the victim. 
Such is the power of calumny that they dared load with chains the one who 
had presented a colony to Spain. Columbus always kept his chains and 
requested that after his death they he placed with him in his coffin, which 
was done. Let us compare the two men. The one, Ferdinand surnamed 
the Catholic, who, never aught hut that of being the lackey of a Torque- 
mada, reposes, embalmed, in the palace of the Escurial; the other fore¬ 
saw the existence of a new country, and knew how to discover it: he dies 
ignored and miserable; with his hones are mingled ignominious chains 1 
Which is the greater ? 
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called by different names ( las bubas, morbus gallicus , 
elephantiasis); and in the last, written in 150T, he 
deplores the state of another friend afflicted with the 
same disease, which he there designates, without hesita¬ 
tion, elephantiasis. Would he not have named it Ameri¬ 
can disease had he observed the existence of this disease 
in the Antilles, and for the first time? It would have 
been an easy matter for him to compare and to make a 
conclusion if he had found on his return, in the disease 
then prevailing in Europe, the symptoms of a disease 
current in San Domingo. But no; nowhere, in his 
works, can the slightest allusion to America, relative to 
the pox, be found. We will say the same thing in regard 
to another chronicler of this epoch, Diego Alvares 
de Clionca, who also was one of the companions of 
Columbus. 

To sum up, the most absolute silence reigns in all 
the writings up to 1518; and we even see that Sehmaus 
—who takes good care not to prove his assertion, and 
for a good reason—limits himself to the statement that 
this opinion was prevalent in his time. Then he inti¬ 
mates that the atmospheric condition in 1494 might 
have contributed to the development of the disease. 
Either he does not attach much importance to the noise 
running about or else lie contradicts himself, for he 
adds that the disease may have easily started in Europe 
by an epidemic, as his predecessors think, and he 
attributes this epidemic to the telluric miasmata de¬ 
veloped in consequence of inundations. 

The sj'stem of the American origin, as we have seen, 
found a few warm defenders, among whom Ulrich von 
Hutten; then, being no longer sustained and daily 
losing its only merit, that of novelt} 7 , it almost disap¬ 
peared forever. But it was destined to be rescued from 
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shipwreck, and that thanks to a man who was yet a 
mere child at the date of the first voyage of Chris¬ 
topher Columbus. As this man became later on, in 
1513, inspector of the American mines and governor of 
San Domingo, and had in a sort of a way the need of 
justifying himself to Charles Y for his lies and tyranny 
to the natives of the island, the American origin of 
syphilis was for him an excuse, and, in fact, a Godsend. 
This man was Oviedo y Yaldez. 

Las Cases, an eye-witness who was in America at the 
same time as Oviedo and knew r him well, does not hesi¬ 
tate to say so. He treats his work as an “ execrable 
and false history, this man having been one of the 
tyrants, of the thieves, and of the destro 3 'crs of India, 
and, consequentl 3 r , the chief enemy of the Indians.” 

. . . falsissima y execrable historia, babiendo este sido uno de 

t.iranos, ladrones, y destructores de la India, y por consiguiente capital 
enemigo de los Indios. 

Besides, this is what Oviedo himself acknowledges: 1 
he excuses himself hy saying that the Indian race is the 
impersonation of perversity and deserving of all punish¬ 
ments. 

This is why were seen to come forth, at intervals of 
ten years, two voluminous works on the Antilles, in 
which the American legend was fished up again. As 
Dervergie 2 says, the system of Schmaus and of Ulrich 
von Hutten “ would probably have fallen in the deepest 
oblivion had Oviedo not reproduced it in 1525 3 and in 
1555.” 

1 He represents them as anthropophagi, and he adds that this is why 
“ God permits them to be destroyed.” We may conclude from this that 
he was not favorably disposed toward them. (Fernandez Gonzalez 
d’Oviedo y Valdez, Historia general y natural de las Indias Occidentals. 
Sevilla, 1535.) 

3 Clinique de la maladie sypliilitique. Paris, 1826. 

* The first volume of Oviedo was entitled “ Sumario d’historia general 
y natural de las Indias Occidentales.” 
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Up to that time, in fact, the system rested only upon 
a simple supposition ; and Oviedo, a page of scarcely 
fifteen years of age (he was born in 1478),—that is to 
say, a boy at the time of the discovery of America,—is 
the only one positive on a matter of which he was him¬ 
self ignorant up to 1525. It may even be boldly ad¬ 
vanced that, without Schmaus and Ulrich von Hntten, 
he would have been ignorant of it all his life. But this 
legend was useful to him, as we have stated, and, as he 
returned from his visit to San Domingo, in his turn, it 
was believed that he had been able to verify the fact. 
The learned men of the time did not ask for more : lL A 
beau mentir qui vient de loin!' 1 ' 1 [who has traveled far 
can tell good lies] says the proverb. 

Besides, it is sufficient to examine a few dates in 
order to be immediately sure. In Chapter XIII of 
Book II of his work, Oviedo states that, on the return 
from the second voyage of Christopher Columbus—which 
took place, as is well known, June 8, 1496 —the crew re¬ 
turned contaminated. lie begins thus : “ It appears to 
me that I might be accused of carelessness were I to 
omit speaking of the two new plagues of which Christians 
had to suffer in this second voyage which the admiral 
made. . . . One of these plagues was carried to 

Spain on the return from this voyage of Columbus, and 
thence in all the other provinces of the entire world.” 

Me paresce que de me podria notar a descuydo dexar de decir dos 
play as nuevas que los chripstianos, en este segundo viage des almir- 
ante, padescieron. . . . Una dellas fue transferida con esla vuelta 

de Colom a Espana, y de alii a todas las otras provineias del inundo 
to to. 

Then, a little farther on, in the course of the same 
chapter, he adds: “ Christians suffered from great sores 
caused by the disease called las bubas (which is native 
in the Indias).” 
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Padescieron mas estos chripstianos . . . muy crudeles dolores 

e passion del mal de las bubas (porque el origen deltas sou laslndias). 

It was then syphilis. The first plague, of which the 
author also speaks, was caused the presence of the 
nigua , a sort of flea. Besides, there can be no question 
in regard to the date. Oviedo meant undoubtedly to 
speak of the second voyage, for we again read, in Chap¬ 
ter XIY : “ I have said, in the foregoing chapter, that 
Columbus returned to Spain in the }'ear 1496.” 

En el precedente capitulo dixe que volvio Colom a Espana el ano 
de mill e quatrocientos e seis. 

Now, in 1496, as we shall see, sy r plii 1 is already pos¬ 
sessed several official names (morbus gallicus, Neapoli¬ 
tan disease, las bubas, big pox), and that for several 
years. 

Christopher Columbus left Palos, as we have already 
said, August 3, 1492, discovered the land of America 
October 12 of the same year, and left it January 6,1493. 1 
Overtaken by a storm, he remained eight days in sight of 
the mouth of the Tagus without being able to enter it. 
Finally he landed at Palos March 13 , 1493, if we are to 
believe Astruc. It will be admitted that, before this 
date, the crew of Columbus—even if it had brought 
back syphilis—would have found it absolutely impos¬ 
sible to communicate anything. But we have seen that 
syphilis was noticed in Europe long before that time. 
The letter of P. Martyrus to Aryus is dated 1488; in 
it he speaks of the French disease; Fioraventi ascribes 
its origin to the year 1456; Widmann, who had lived 
before and after the discovery of America, determines 

1 Columbus died at Seville, May 20, 1506, poor and abandoned ; he was 
ignorant, up to the end, that he had discovered a continent unknown up 
to that time, for he believed that he had touched the west coast of 
India. 
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upon the year 1457, which agrees with the testimony of 
Fioraventi. Ulrich von Hutten says that “ it was not 
spoken of for two years in all, counting from the time 
it began,” and as, in common with many others, he fixes 
as the date of the notoriety of the French disease the 
year 1493, he must have considered it as having really 
begun in 1491. Fulgose asserts that the disease existed 
in Italy' at least two years previous to the expedition of 
Charles VIII (which began in 1494),—that is to say, 
from the year 1492 ; this fact is confirmed by the letter 
of Pope Alexander VI persuading the King of France 
to abandon that expedition on account of the epidemic 
of inguinal plague which was devastating Italy. 

It is seen that, if these dates are not all traced one 
on the other, the testimonies at least agree in essentials, 
—that is to saj 7 , all the authors mentioned above place 
the beginning of the Morbus Gallicus at a time long 
anterior to the return of Columbus, and do not even 
allude to the discovery of the New World. The letter 
of Alexander VI regarding the venereal disease pre¬ 
vailing in Italy is dated April, 1494. Charles VIII 
could not permit himself to be stopped by a consider¬ 
ation of such slight importance, for the very good rea¬ 
son that syphilis was already known in France and had 
even received an official name. Witness the following, 
one month previous—and not one year 1 —to the confi¬ 
dential communication of Alexander VI. It concerns 
a royal statute whose whole tenor proves that other 
decrees, issued for the same purpose some time before, 

1 As good faith should he the rule of action of every man of science 
or of letters who permits himself to write, we make it a duty to once more 
put the reader on his guard in regard to a cause of error which is hut 
seldom suspected ; the document certainly hears the date of 1493. but 1494 
should he read, the French year then beginning at Easter. But this re¬ 
mark applies only to French works and for the three months embraced 
between January 1st and Easter-day. 
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luid been ineffectual. We reproduce textually the pass¬ 
age, which is extracted from the collection entitled 
“ Ordonnances des rois de France de la troisieme 

RACE.” 1 

At Paris , March 25, 1J+93. Injunctions Regarding 
Contagious Diseases and Filth .—Inasmuch as by these 
presents there has been published, cried, and ordered by 
sound of trumpet and public crier in all the lanes of 
Paris, so that no one can pretend cause of ignorance, 
that all those sick with the Big Pox shall immediately 
go without the city, and strangers shall return to their 
native places, and others reside outside of said cit}q 
under penalty of the halter; nevertheless, the said sick 
people, in disregarding said cries, have returned from all 
parts and converse in the city w T ith healthy persons, 
which is a dangerous thing for the people and for the 
seignary which is at present in Paris. 

1. It is ordered herewith, bv order of the King and 
of the Lord Provost of Paris, that all suffering from the 
said disease, men as well as women, do, after the present 
notice, without delay, evacuate and leave the said city 
and outskirts of Paris and betake themselves, to wit: 
the said foreigners to take up their residence in the 
country and place of -which they are natives, and the 
others outside of the said city and outskirts, under 
penalty of being thrown in the river if they are caught 
after the day has passed ; and all the overseers of the 
quarters and sergeants are enjoined to seize or cause to 

* Decrees of tlie kings of France of the third race, vol. xx, page 436. 
So far as the letter of P. Rlartyrus is concerned, some authors have 
claimed that there was an error in the date ; it is a convenient way of set¬ 
ting aside documents which are troublesome to a theory. So far as the 
decree of Charles VIII is concerned, our impartiality makes it a duty for 
us to say that there are as. many good reasons in support of as in oppo¬ 
sition to the exactness of the date, and we will not delay ourselves in a 
discussion of no profit to anybody. 
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be seized those who may be found, so as to carry out its 
execution. 

2. Item. It is commanded and enjoined that each 
one having authority cause the cleansing and removal 
of all dirt and filth, etc. 

A Paris, 25 mars, 1493. Znjonctions touchant les maladies ewdagienses 
et les immondices .—Cornbient que par cy-devaiit ayt ete publie, crie, et 
ordonne a son de trompe et cry public par les carrefours de Paris, a 
ce que aucun n’en peust pretendre cause d’ignorance, que tous mala- 
des de la Grosse Verole vuidassent incontinent hors la ville, et s’en 
allassent les estrangiers 6s lieux dont il sont uatifs, et les autres resi- 
dassent hors ladite ville, sur peine de la hart; neantmoins lesdits 
malades en contempnant lesdits cris, sont retournez de toutes parts et 
converseut, parmy la ville, avec les personnes saines, qui est chose 
dangereuse pour le peuple et la seigneurie qui ii present est a Paris. 

1° L’on enjoinct derecliief, de par le Roy et mondit sieur prevost 
de Paris, a tous les malades de ladicte maladie, tant homines que 
femmes, que incontinent apr6s ce present cry ils vuident et se depart- 
ent de ladite ville et faubourgs de Paris et s’envoisent, scavoir : lesdits 
forain faire leur residence 6s paj r s et lieux dont ils sont natifs, et les 
autres hors ladite ville et faubourgs, sur peine d’estre jectcz en la 
riviere, s’ils y sont prins le jourd’huy pass6 ; et enjoinct-on a tous com- 
missaires quartenier et sergens prendre ou faire prendre ceux qui y 
seront trouvez pour en faire 1’execution. 

2° Item. L’on commande et enjoinct que chacun en droit soy 
fasse diligemment nettoyer et vuider les bones et immondices, etc. 

The first part of this document has been given by 
our distinguished colleague, Dr. Pignot, in his inaugural 
thesis. 1 This piece, written almost in the same words 
as the decree of Charles VIII, has the special title, 
“ Cry touchant les Verollez ” (“ Cry Regarding Those 


1 Pignot, “L’hopital du Midi et ses origines,” These de Paris, 1885. 
The Hopital du Midi and its Beginnings. [He wrote the history of syph¬ 
ilis in Paris from the sixteenth century up to the time of Ricord. Ilis 
intention was to continue the history up to the death of Ricord, the 
latter having furnished him with invaluable information. Unfortunately 
for syphilography, typhoid fever ended the life of Albert Pinot, Septem¬ 
ber 19, 1893, at the early age of 36.—O-D.] 
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Having the Pox”), and emanates directly from the 
Provost of Paris; it is found in the Blue-book of the 
Chatelet, dated June 25, 1498. It is, apparently, a 
simple revision of the royal order of 1493, for no men¬ 
tion is made of Section 2, in regard to tilth, and which 
occurs in the original. A commentator has remarked, 
and with reason, that the provost had no right to 
threaten capital punishment of his own authority. 
And it is reasonable to suppose that the Provost of 
Paris, in the presence of proportions assumed by vene¬ 
real diseases, had the decree of the King, promulgated 
five years previously, simply copied, having no reason 
to change its tenor, since the situation was exactly the 
same. Besides, Dr. Pignot himself admits that the 
provost did nothing but reproduce the former text; 
but, according to him, the original document was a 
decree of the Parliament, dated March 6, 1496, which 
we give farther on. 

As if in confirmation of the date and authenticity 
of the measure taken by Charles VIII, it may not be 
useless, perhaps, to give here a note emanating from the 
Marquis du Pastoret, author of the twentieth volume 
of “ Ordinances of the Kings of France ” of the third 
race:— 

“ We believe that we can, and even should, insert in 
this place the ordinances of this year touching contagious 
diseases and filth. . . . One cannot help remarking, 

as a peculiar thing, that this injunction, dated in 1493, 
whether it emanates from the Provost of Paris or from 
any other, speaks in explicit terms of a disease whose 
origin we continually refer to the expedition of Naples, 
which occurred but the year after. If the words were 
not so plain, one would he led to believe that reference is 
made to leprosy .” 
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Nous croyous pouvoir et devoir rnerne inserer ici l’ordounance de 
cette meme ann6e touchant les maladies contagienses et les immond- 
iees. ... Ou ne pent s’empecher de remarquer, comme singu- 
larite, que cette injonction, dat6e de 1493, soit qu’elle vienne du prevot 
de Paris on de tout autre, parle en termes expres d’une tnaladie dont 
nous rapportous habituellement l’origine a 1’expedition de Naples qui 
n’ent lieu que l’annee d’apr^s. Si les mots n’etaient pas si positii's, 
on serait porte a croire qu’il s’agit de la lepre. 

Well, it is fortunate that this time the word “ verole ” 
(pox) is written at full length ! Or otherwise carping 
at the nature of this contagious disease would be in¬ 
dulged in again to an insufferable degree. A few like 
the Marquis de Pastoret would have seen in it the leprosy 
of the Middle Ages, which, with the meaning given to 
the word “ leprosy ” during the feudal period, would have 
been correct nine times out of ten. Others would have 
admitted all the various sorts of disease known and 
unknown except syphilis. But now the reader is in a 
position to know how he is to hold himself in regard to 
this logomachy. 

Moreover, another document found in the archives 
of the Hopital du Midi (now Hopital Ilicord) proves 
that the venereal disease was classified among the pre¬ 
vailing diseases since the year 1495; this date is even 
anterior to that of the decree of Parliament. It con¬ 
cerns an account of furnishings for the bedding of 
the very precious poxy —for Rabelais—and presented l)} r 
the superioress, Sister Jehanne Lasseline. Dr. Pignot 
has had a fac-simile printed in his remarkable mono¬ 
graph. 1 The following is a copy of this curious bill:— 

“ Item for having furnished, besides the sheets and 
ordinary bed-clothes, which she mentions in her accounts, 
for those sick with the big pox of Naples , and for making 
over the greater part of said sheets and bed-clothes 


1 Loc. cit. 
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which have been spoiled and will be of no further use, 
the said prioress has been damaged and put to cost at 
several and different times, even to the sum of eighty 
Paris pounds.” 

Item pour avoir fourny oultre les draps et convertures ord res 
( ordinaire* ) dont elle fait mention eu ces comptes pour les malades de 
la grosse verole de Naples et pour refaire la peupart des diets draps et 
convertures qui out 6t6 gastez et qui jamais ne serviront, icelle prieuse 
a endommaige et mis en fraye a plusieurs et diverses fois jusques a la 
somme de IIII XX (80) livres Parisis. Sceur Jehanne Lasseline, religieme 
et prieuse de V Ostel-Dieu de Paris. Reg Mre commence au l er jour d’oetobre 
mU-quatre-cent quatre vingts et quinze et finissant au dernier jour de sep- 
tembre suivant. 1 

Let us now examine the famous decree of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, dated March 6, 1496, of which we have 
spoken on page 175. The first sentence clearly shows 
that it does not concern a novelty, for it immediately 
mentions the “contagious disease, called the Great Pox, 
which for fully two years gone by , has prevailed greatly 
in this kingdom, as much in this city of Paris as in 
other places.” 2 In this decree is found the ordinance 
of 1493, interpolated, with some additions ; but there is 
no mention made of the filth, which, most probably, was 
more easy to remove than the pox. We reproduce the 
principal passages of this instrument to permit the 
reader to make comparisons and form a personal 
opinion :— 

“ . . . Which ordinance, enacted in the Chatelet 

and delivered to the Provost of Paris, has been executed 
and up to the present well kept. 

“ To provide for the inconveniences which occur 

‘Sister Jehanne Lasseline, nun and prioress of the H6tel-Dieu of 
Paris. Record begun October 1,1495, and ending on the last day of the 
succeeding September. 

* Arcliiv. Nation, X, la. Registres du Conseil du Parlement de Paris, 
tome xl, fol. 74 et seq. 
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daily from the visits and intercourse of patients, who 
are at present in great numbers in this ciof Paris, ill 
of a certain contagious disease called the Big Pox, it has 
been advised, concluded, etc., . . . the Points and 

Articles which follow :— 

“ In the first place it shall be publicly cried, from the 
part of the King, that all those affected with this disease 
of the Big Pox,— strangers , as well men as women,— 
who are not living in and residents of this city of Paris 
when the said disease has attacked them, four and twenty 
hours after such cry has been made, shall depart from 
and leave the said city of Paris for the country and 
places of which the} ,r are natives, or in that place in 
which they resided when the disease came upon them, 
or elsewhere wherever they may please, under pain of 
the halter. And that they may leave the more easily 
they leave by the gates of St. Denis and St. Jaques, 
where they will find people stationed who will give each 
one four cents Parisis in taking the name in writing 
and forbidding them, under the penalty given above, to 
return to this City until they are completely cured of 
that disease.” 


. . . . Laquelle ordonnance portae en Chastelet, et dolivr^e 

au Provost de Paris a est,6 mise a execution et jusques cy bien gardee. 

Pour pourveoir aux inconv6nients qui advienment chacun jourde 
la fr6quentation et communication des malades, qui sont de present 
en grant nombre en ceste ville de Paris, de certaine maladie con- 
tagiense nomine la Grosse V6role, out et6 advisez, coneluds, etc., 
. . . . les Points et Articles qui s’ensuivent. 

Premifcrement sera f'aict cry public de par le Roy, que tous les 
malades de ceste maladie de Grosse Verole, estrangiers, taut homines 
que femmes, qui n’estoient demourants et residents en ceste ville de 
Paris, alors que ladite maladie leS a prins, vingt et quatre heures apres 
ledit cry fait, s’envoisent et partent hors de ceste dite ville de Paris cs 
pays et lieux dont ils sont natifs, on la ou ils faisoient leur residence 
quaud ceste maladie les a prins, ou ailleurs ou bou leur semblera, sur 
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peine de la hart. Et a ce que plus facilement ils pussent partir, se 
retirent es porte Saint-Denis et Saint-Jaques, ou ils trouveront gens 
deputez, lesquels leur delivreront chacuin 4 sols Parisis en prenant 
leur nom par escript et leur faisant defenses sur la peine que desus, de 
non reutrer en ceste Yille jusques a ce qu’ils soieut enti&rement garis 
de ceste maladie. 

The document ends with an express recommendation 
to the inhabitants of the city, if they be contaminated, 
to retire to their respective homes; and, above all, not to 
go to collect, at the designated gates, the famous ^ cents 
Pai'isis , by passing themselves off as strangers. 

As may be seen, the new compilation is more 
detailed than the first and somewhat modified ; whereas, 
the ordinance consigned to the records of the Chatelet 
by the provost in 1498 is simply an exact copy of the 
first paragraph of that which Charles VIII caused to be 
published in 1493. Besides, it will be noticed that the 
decree of the Parliament enacted in 1476—that is to say, 
in an intervening epoch—refers to strangers only; where¬ 
as, in the original text all patients, without distinction, 
were to leave the city : travelers did not even have the 
opportunity of getting four cents for their traveling 
expenses. And, as the ordinance of 1493-94 equally 
forms a part of a collection of authentic documents, we 
are forced in the same manner to notice the original text 
as having served for a groundwork as much for the 
decree of 1496 as for that of 1498, for these last are, 
after all, but an old measure again put in force. 

The pox, then, was clearly designated not only before 
the taking of Naples, but even before Columbus had re¬ 
turned from his second voyage. As Oviedo himself 
positively asserts that the infection of the crew of the 
admiral took place only after the second expedition,— 
that is to say, in 1496,—it is sufficient to know how to 
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read in order to obtain the material proof that European 
syphilis did not originate in America. 

It should not be supposed that it is our object to 
show, in opposition to everything, that syphilis existed 
only in Europe before the end of the fifteenth century, 
and was unknown in America. Far from 11 s is the 
thought. We said, if it will be remembered, that, in 
our opinion, syphilis must have existed since the most 
remote antiquity, everywhere where a group of human 
beings sufficient to constitute a people could be found. 
So that we are convinced—and we have furnished the 
proofs—that if venereal disease reigned in Europe, in 
Asia, and in Africa before the voyages of Columbus, it 
did not flourish any the less in America. AVe will go 
even farther. Oviedo attributes to the second voyage 
—that is to say, to the year 1496—the infection of the 
crew of Columbus. Well, we will grant that the con¬ 
tamination of which he speaks may have taken place 
from the very first incursion upon American soil, or in 
1494. Amongst the Spanish sailors, a certain number, 
he says, returned infected. We admit it the more 
readily, as the contrary would have been more surpris¬ 
ing. But what does this prove ? Nothing, unless it be 
that the}’ had not yet contracted syphilis at the time of 
their departure. As to those who had it—the so-called 
lepers—it is probable that they communicated it to the 
Indian women who had not yet acquired it, for the 
others ran no risks. 

It is known that there are, to-day, terrible cases of 
syphilis in the colonies; those of our [French] soldiers 
and sailors who come back with it recover with diffi¬ 
culty. 1 Was it even imagined to see in this a new in- 

1 The same thing was observed during the Mexican war. Cases of 
syphilis acquired in Mexico by American soldiers were more virulent and 
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feet ion ? Of course not. So that we repeat what we 
said on page 32 of Chapter III of our first volume: 
“ The truth is, that syphilis is and was everywhere, but 
not as intense in all countries and at all times, and, 
above all, but little known, not to saj r unrecognized.” 

Thus we have seen that, up to 1518, the authors who 
wrote on pox were divided into two camps :— 

1. Those who believed, like the public, in the epi¬ 
demic nature of venereal disease, and attributed to it, 
as the date of its origin, that of the expedition of 
Naples; they constituted by far the greater number. 

2. The partisans of the antiquit}'' of syphilis,—that 
is to say, those who do not admit that a trouble of such 
a nature could have arisen from all parts, and who 
wished to seek if really it was unknown before the 
fifteenth century. 

Then, in 1518, as we have said, Schmaus created a 
third opinion,—that of the American origin,—which 
Oviedo knew how to exploit so well. In spite of that, 
this ingenious explanation, favorably received by the 
public, was not defended, until the eighteenth century, 
but by a very limited number of syphilogrnphers. The 
most celebrated, beyond all doubt, is Fallopius, who 
wrote at the same time as Schmaus (1518). In reality, 
it needed the authority, the fame, and—let us admit— 
the erudition of Astruc to succeed in imposing this 
legend. Accordingly, after 1740, the majority of authors 
are satisfied to accept, without question, the ideas of 
their celebrated precursor, imagining that the last word 
has been said on the origin of venereal diseases. We 
shall see, later on, that a complete change of opinion did 

chancres as well as chancroids were inclined to become phagedenic. It is 
a common saying with the laity that the worst varieties known are the 
Mexican and the Chinese pox. Possibly, the reason is that an additional 
infection of virulent micro-organisms takes place.—O-D. 
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not delay in manifesting itself in the medical profession, 
and that, in the nineteenth century, when there is more 
annoyance produced by the desire of wishing to know, 
a few revolutionary spirits have not feared to except 
against the voluminous brief containing the proofs 
bolstered up with so much difficulty by Astruc. 

But the mob, which, in general, takes no interest in 
all things pertaining to archaeology, is not familiar with 
this scientific quarrel. It infinitely^ prefers those things 
which are marvelous to those which are exact; and he 
who has demolished a secular legend has been rarely 
well received. This is why the fable which places the 
origin of the pox in America still enjoys high honors 
in the mind of the public, whilst, a century hence, per¬ 
haps, a search will be made for the physician who has 
remained faithful to this belief. 


APPENDIX A. 

THE MARANIC PLAGUE. 


Before concluding this volume, devoted to the 
Middle Ages, we will say a few words concerning a 
theory which was abandoned almost as soon as enun¬ 
ciated, but which is interesting on account of the his¬ 
torical event with which it is connected. We wish to 
speak of the maranic plague —that is to say, epidemic— 
which raged in several localities, and notably in Ethiopia, 
among the Jewish refugees. Some authors have endeav¬ 
ored to see the origin of syphilis in this. 

In 1492, Ferdinand, King of Spain, influenced by a 
base cupidity disguised under the appearance of zeal 
for religion, or taken with an acute attack of Catholi¬ 
cism, as you may wish, exiled all the Jews, 1 which, per¬ 
haps, was prudent, and seized their riches, which was 
not noble. The latter, to the number of 800,000 (17,000 
families), were conducted, under the name of Maranes , 
—otherwise called hogs ,—into France, Italy, Greece, and 
especially Africa. Stripped of everything, plunged in 
a state of misery to which they were unaccustomed, they 
were in excellent conditions for an epidemic trouble to 
develop among them. It is but right to add that, 
according to the testimony of historians, some of the 
exiles had leprosy. Thirty thousand among them (J. 
Nauclerus, G. Fabricius) died of a cutaneous disease, 
which developed rapidly, and was called pustular itch , 

1 Since the year 1483 two thousand Jews had been given to the 
flames; and, in the district of Seville alone, one hundred thousand were 
immolated. 
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contagious pustules , malae pustulae. The Ethiopians 
most naturally called it the Spanish disease. 1 

According to Jackson, the Jews of Spain, in estab¬ 
lishing themselves in Morocco, permitted the inhab¬ 
itants to sleep with their daughters and wives. 2 Since 
that time the entire country has been infected with this 
disease, which they call the big disease , or the disease of 
women. The inguinal plague, which prevailed in Rome 
before the expedition of Charles VIII, was due to the 
presence of the Maranes, according to Infessura. 

* Leon l’Africain, Descriptio Africae, vol. i. 

2 For money, of course. Several of our patients, who have traveled 
on business in Morocco, in Algeria, in Tunis, and in Egypt, have related 
to us that it was very hard to have any relations with Moslem women, for 
whom the roumi —that is, the Christian in general—is an hereditary 
enemy to be fled from,—when he cannot be murdered. On the other 
hand, it is very easy to obtain, by paying the price, young Jewish girls, 
even of good family. The chambermaid or the governess, according to 
the surroundings, manages the meetings, which take place in the virginal 
chamber, at the home of the parents. The latter are not to be feared, 
for they are never seen ; the price being agreed upon, they take good care 
to disappear for a sufficient length of time not to be in the way. Business 
is business! 


APPENDIX B. 

TJKHAT. 

Syphilis in Nineveh and Babylon Among the Ancient 
Assyrio-Chaldeans, 700 B.C. 

The Tablets of the British Museum at London ; Assyrian bricks, 
cylinders, and seals.—Cuneiform inscriptions on tablets derived 
from the royal library of Sardauapalus recently interpreted.—The 
legend of Istar, the goddess of voluptuousness.—Pustules, scales, 
alopecia, and ulcers of venereal origin of Izdubar, the hero of 
Babylonian fable.—The disease uxhat. 

In our first volume 1 we stated that Chaldea, whose 
capital was Babylon, was for centuries in connection 
with Syria and Egypt, the centre of all debauchery. 
We judged at the time that it was impossible that these 
nations should have been spared from syphilis, and we 
were of the opinion that India and Chaldea were its 
cradle. Latin citations from Lucilius demonstrate that 
Syria was infected with it in the time of Antioch us the 
Great; that is to say, nearly two centuries b.c. We 
have also been enabled to see that Pliny the Elder 
positively designates Egypt, the near neighbor of India, 
as being the source of venereal affections. Martial, 
who relates in such a clear fashion the method and man¬ 
ner in which the obscene disease (indecens morbus)—that 
is to say, venereal disease—is acquired, reproaches the 
debauchees for their Syrian tumors; and Moses, in 
Deuteronomy, menaces libertines with anal papules and 
the Egyptian ulcer. It was from this that we had the 
* Syphilis in Ancient and Prehistoric Times. F. A. Davis, 1891. 
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idea of examining Egyptian liierogtyphics. We cited 
several texts—of necessity vague and obscure—on the 
pathology of the ancient Egypt of the Pharaohs; but 
up to February, 1890, we had been unable to find any¬ 
thing, in works dealing with cuneiform characters, 1 
which related to medicine. At all events, the proof 
whose existence we suspected was published too late for 
it to be possible for us to utilize it in our first volume. 
This is the manner in which it came into our hands :— 
In December, 1890, our American confrere , I)r. 
Ohmann-Dumesnil, Professor of Syphilography in the 
Marion-Sims College of Medicine, requested from us the 
authority of translating into English our history of 
syphilis, the first volume of which had just appeared. 
The translation of this volume was made and we 
received a copy of it at the end of December, 1891. 
What was our surprise and at the same time satisfaction 
to find, appended to the chapter concerning the Egyp¬ 
tians, a paragraph of fifty lines on syphilis among the 
Babylonians. 2 3 As this was an addition of too much 


1 Among other publications which are curious, but in no way medi¬ 
cal, we quote the following :— 

Saulcy, Recherches sur la clironologie des empires de Ninive, de 
llabylone et d’ecbatane. Paris, 1850. Researches on the clironolgy of the 
empires of Nineveh, Babylon, and Echatana. 

J. Menant, Annales des rois d’Assyrie. Paris, 1874. Annals of the 

Kings of Assyria.-Babylone et la Chaldee. Paris, 1875. Babylon and 

Chaldea.-La bibliotlieque du palais de Ninive. Paris, 1880. The Library 

of the Palace of Nineveh.-“Rapport sur les cylindres Assyro-Chal- 

deens,” publie dans les Arcliiv. des missions scientif. et litter.. 3 e ser., tome 
vi, 1880. “Report on the Assyrio-Chaldean Cylinders,” published in the 

Arcliiv. des missions scientif. et litter., 3d series, vol. vi, 1880.-Em- 

preintes de cachets A ss v ro-(' h aid ee n s relevees au Mu see Brittanique. 
Paris, 1882. Imprints of Assyrio-Chaldean Seals Obtained at the British 
Museum, Paris, 1882. 

J. Halevy, Documents religieux de l’Assvrie et de la Babylonie. Paris, 
1882. Religious Documents of Assyria and Babylonia. Paris, 1882. 

3 Syphilis in Ancient and Prehistoric Times. Philadelphia. F. A. 
Davis, 1891, page 81. 
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importance to pass by in silence, we have—after certain 
personal researches—placed an analysis of it at the 
end of the present volume. We hope that our readers, 
in view of the originality of the subject, will pardon 
this addition, which can only be presented as a side 
issue. The following are the points furnished by Dr. 
Ohmann-Dumesnil:— 

“This subchapter is added as a supplement to the 
preceding chapter, as not only bearing upon the subject, 
but on account of the similarity the story bears to the 
myths of other nations, explanatory of the origin of 
venereal diseases. I am indebted for this to an article 
published in the Monatshefte fuer Prafctische Derma¬ 
tologies May 1, 1891, by J. K. Proksch, who has laid 
under contribution the translations of Zahnpfund and 
Jeremias, the interpreters of the cuneiform inscriptions 
found on Babylonian bricks.” 

Before examining this translation we will say a few 
words on the discoveries of our philologists concerning 
Assyria. 

It is known that the British Museum has possessed 
for a long time tablets originating from the ancient land 
of Asstir and covered with inscriptions. M. Joachim 
Menant, a learned Assyriologist, was commissioned by 
the French government to examine these tablets and 
give their interpretation. Our countryman made sev¬ 
eral stays in England and his studies were embraced in 
two reports to the minister in 1893 and in 1880. These 
researches, which were very interesting from an his¬ 
torical point of view as relating to ancient peoples, did 
not give any new facts regarding the thesis which we 
are defending; it is for this reason that we had passed 
them over in silence. This is not the case with the 
Assyrian tablets recently translated. Have these which 
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are in the British Museum escaped the investigations 
of savants up to the present time, or are they of more 
recent importation to Europe? We are unable to 
answer this. At all events, M. Meuant in none of his 
works speaks of the interesting legend reported in the 
German medical journal. It is, nevertheless, worthy of 
notice from several stand-points, for, according to Dr. 
Proksch, the author of the article, the tablets which 
contain it formed a part of the royal library 1 of Assur- 
bani-pal (Sardanapalus). 

Here arises a question of intense interest. Like the 
German translators, we have placed “ Sardanapalus ” in 
parenthesis. But is this king, w'hose annals have been 
found on Assyrian bricks, really the ^ap()ara7ta?Mg 
of the Greeks? Despite the similarity in consonance 
which exists between the two names, M. M&iant is in¬ 
clined to believe that it is not the same individual. The 
learned philologist bases his opinion on the fact that 
the Sardanapalus who is concerned here, and who is 
designated by the following 



giving the phonetic sound Assur-bani-pal , is represented 
in cuneiform inscriptions as a valiant warrior; whereas 
that of the Greeks is famous only for his life of de¬ 
bauchery and, especially, his mode of death. The 
annals of the time acquaint us with the fact that Assur- 
bani-pal, having ascended the throne during the life-time 

1 The tablets constituted the books of that period (seventh century 
b.c.). The Assyrians wrote upon hriclc-clay by means of an iron wedge, 
and subsequently placed this in an oven; after being baked the cunei¬ 
form characters, impressed in the clay, became ineffaceable. At times 
very important events were engraved on marble or granite. [A fine 
example of cuneiform engraving in marble may be seen in the rooms of 
the St. Louis Mercantile Library.—O-I).] 
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of his father Assurhaddon ( Assur-akli-idin ), in the year 
667 b.c., established his royal residence at Nineveh 
(Ninua) and conferred the vice-royalty of Babylon 
( Bab-iln , gate of God) upon his youngest brother 
Sallummn-Kin. This prince revolted against his elder 
brother and was vanquished. His defeat is related on 
the monuments of the time in which the history of this 
campaign was written by order of the King of Nineveh. 
The last paragraph is contained in these lines : “ I, 
Assur-bani-pal, King of the Legions, King of the Land 
of Assur ... I have punished the rebels and spared 
the other children of Bab-iln ... I have permitted 
them to remain in Bab-iln . . . I.” 

This Assur-bani-pal was not the last king of Ass 3 T ria, 
for he had a successor, about 625 b.c., Assur-edil-ili, 1 his 
son, who ends the list of known monarchs. Besides, 
Nineveh was destroyed 605 b.c. ; so that it is permissible 
to inquire if the Sardanapalus of the Greeks was not a 
myth, 2 for we cannot find, in the royal chronology of the 

1 Although the exact date of the assumption of the throne by Assur- 
edil-ili is not known, Assyriologists are agreed in fixing the length of the 
reign of Assur-bani-pal at forty-two years. This latter had, consequently, 
ceased to be king twenty years before the destruction of Nineveh. 

a The following is what M. Menant states in his introduction in “An- 
nales des rois d'Assyrie,” (“Annals of the Kings of Assyria”): “Let us 
not forget that the Greeks had no relations with Assyria until long after 
the fall of Nineveh. It is certain that they could not read the writing 
whose interpretation we are making to-day ; it is even evident that they 
had before their eyes inscriptions whose terms they mutilated, and of 
which we can reconstruct the elements despite the mutilations which 
have been handed down to us.” According to another tradition reported 
by M. Langlois (“ Archiv. des missionsscientifiq.,” tome iv), the monarch, 
after the ruin of Nineveh, should have retired to Cilicia and there 
founded the city of Tarsus (Tarsous). This diversity of opinions con¬ 
firms us in the idea that the Greek imagination once more supplied the 
supposed facts of history. It is but right to add that certain historians 
reckon two or even three Sardanapaluses, which has caused Freret to say 
(“Mem. de 1’Academic des Inscrip, et Belles-Lettres,” tome v) that this 
name was nothing but an honorary title. This in no manner detracts from 
the merit of the painting of M. Louis Chalon, “The Death of Sarda¬ 
napalus,” which attracted so much attention in the Paris Salon of 1891, 
for we know that the domain of the artist is most often that of fiction. 
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Assyrians, outside of Assur-bani-pal, any personage 
bearing an analogous name. Besides, among the in¬ 
scriptions discovered up to the present, none mentions, 
in connection with any king of Assyria, the well-known 
circumstances of that horrible death, unique in its kind, 
but sublime and beautiful in its horror. However this 
may be, if we must accept the Greek version, it is for¬ 
tunate for contemporaneous retrospective science that 
the precious tablets escaped the holocaust to which 
the cerebrated neurotic, in a last delirious conception, 
offered himself as the principal victim 1 

The legend consigned to the archives of the palace 
of Assur-bani-pal presents certain analogies, in its de¬ 
tails, to the Greek fable. There are to be found about 
the same beliefs, and often the same personages, whose 
names alone differ. For instance, we shall see the goddess 
Istar, incarnate Venus, and accessorily Juno, Ceres, 
Pallas, etc.; the Sacred Bull, who almost immediately 
steps in on the stage, seems to us to be a cousin-german 
of the Bull Apis of the Egyptians; Sit-Napiotim plays 
the role of Pluto ; Arad-Ea, with his boat, is none other 
than the Charon of the Greeks, and it would not be dif¬ 
ficult to find analogies in the other characters. 

Now, it is related in the Assyrian tablets that Istar 
(star—note the analogy with the English word), goddess 
of criminal love, of fertility, of war, etc., and mother 
of the gods and of men, asked Izdubar 1 (Nimrod) to 
take her for his wife ; the hero, no doubt very brave, but 

•According to M. Menant, in “Babylone et la Chaldee ” (“ Babylon and 
Chaldea”), Izdubar is the hero of the Chaldean epoch, and some of his 
exploits recall the labors of Hercules. He was born a short time after 
the deluge, of which a fabulous personage—in another legend—narrates 
the recent changes, and notably the details concerning the building of the 
ark, the entrance of the animals, etc. This recital, of which nothing but 
fragments remain, has been found on bricks also preserved in the British 
Museum of London. 
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little gallant, repulsed this tender proposition in a 
manner more than impertinent. Rage of I star, who 
asked her father Ami to wreak vengeance for the outrage. 
This request had the effect of the immediate dispatch 
of the Sacred Bull against Izdubar and his friend Eabani. 

We cannot easily understand why this Eabani, of 
whom nothing has been said so far, and who plays no 
part in the matter, should be included in the vengeance 
of Istar and should be equally made a target for the 
horns of the celestial ruminant. The sequel will show 
us that he takes the joke from the wrong side and out¬ 
rages the goddess in the most cruel fashion. At all 
events, we cannot but admire such a proof of physical 
strength, for certain impressions of cylinders serving as 
seals, and found in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
represent Eabani holding one of the horns of the animal 
with one hand and the tail at its root with the other. 
On the side can be seen Izdubar piercing the heart of 
the Bull with a weapon which is badly defined. 

Istar, too much vexed to pay any attention to the 
powerful muscles of Eabani, hurls a terrible impreca¬ 
tion ; Eabani replies by tearing out the penis (ibattu) 1 
of the Bull and hurling it in the face of the goddess. 
The injury is doubly marked, as well on account of the 
act itself as on account of the nature of the projectile. 
It is easy to surmise the degree of exasperation to 
which Istar arrives, and the new imprecation which she 
launches causes the entire planetary sj'stem to tremble. 
This time Istar is the mistress of the battle-field, for 
Eabani, struck to the death, succumbs at the end of 
twelve days and Izdubar is attacked by a long and pain¬ 
ful disease which a certain translator regards as having 
been lepros}'. 

1 The female genitalia were designated in Assyrian by the word lain. 
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It is at this point that the story will become interest¬ 
ing in regard to the subject we are considering. Eabani 
is dead. Izdubar wanders aimlessly until he has reached 
the infernal regions. There he is given a magic remedy 
for his disease ; but it does not succeed,—either from a 
lack of susceptibility or some other cause,—for Izdubar 
had to deplore the loss of his sexual organs, which were 
attacked by gangrene. Seeing this, Sit-Napiotim, god 
of the Infernal Regions, places him in the hands of the 
boatman Arad-Ea with orders to conduct him to the 
Fountain of Life, 1 and he adds :— 

The man whom thou hast just taken has his body covered with 
pustules; scales have altered the fairness of his body. Take him, 
Arad-Ea, to the cleansing-place , where he can wash his pustules clean 
as snow, and take off his skins; the sea will carry them off; his body 
will appear well. The coverings of his head icill be renewed , as also the 
covering of his shameful parts; by the time he returns to his country 
there will be no folds ; all will be new. 

The text then relates that Arad-Ea conducted his 
passenger to the place of purification, and that all 
occurred as had been predicted; the patient became as 
white as snow. 

This account recalls to us King David begging the 
Almighty to cure him, and almost in the same words: 
“ Sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be purified ; and 
I will become whiter than the snow (super nivem dealba- 
bor).” The last two phrases, as Dr. Ohmann-Dumesnil 

1 M. Menant, who has written a work on the library of Nineveh 
according to the Assyrian tablets of the British Museum, gives another 
legend of Istar, and reproduces the translation of M. Oppert, a distin¬ 
guished Orientalist. According to this story, Istar herself descended to 
the Infernal Regions, under forced circumstances, in search of her son; 
there she was attacked by the thirty-six diseases , of which she could not 
get well, says the fable, except by drinking of the waters of the Fountain 
of Life. At this time the recent interpretation of the tablets of the British 
Museum was unknown ; this is why, in our first volume, published in 1S90, 
we did not speak of these legends, which seemed to bear no relationship 
to our subject. 
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very justly observes, can only be interpreted in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: “ The covering which invested his 
pudenda, and ‘ shall show no folds,’ ‘ must be new,’ 
cannot be understood as meaning anything else than 
that the covering over or about his genitals must not 
become unclean through pathological secretions and 
become corroded or fold-like (cicatricial); it must be 
made new,— i.e., clean.” 

The symptoms which are described, their cure with¬ 
out leaving a trace, the genital seat of the greater part 
of them, the marked alopecia,—everything conspires 
to cause the disappearance of the least hesitation in 
making a diagnosis. In the whole series of diseases, 
be they venereal or cutaneous, syphilis alone answers 
to the Assyrio-Chaldean description. The diagnosis of 
simple psoriasis , which the stubborn will claim, would 
certainly prove insufficient, in view of the classical phe¬ 
nomena which accompany this dermatic affection and 
the intervention of Istar,—that is to say, the Venus 
Salacia of the Babylonians. 

Dr. Ohmann-Dumesnil is of the opinion that Eabani 
also had syphilis, and bases himself on the text, accord¬ 
ing to which Eabani had spent six days and seven nights 
in the arms of his well-beloved TJ^liat. 1 As our Ameri¬ 
can confrere remarks, with reason, venereal diseases, for 
the Orientals of antiquity, were always the result either 
of an erotic furore caused b}' Divine wrath or of sex¬ 
ual excesses. “ The name of the hierodulus— Ufliat — 
points very plainly to the TJflxet disease,—the u%edu, 
or u'fjetu; that is, syphilis of the ancient Egyptians.” 

We know that, in antiquity, allegory was the basis 

1 The text, impressed with the simplicity and naivete of the ancients, 
who ignored the art of glossing and called things by their names, without 
malice, is in these words: “And Eabani had spent six days and seven 
nights dallying with the lain of his well beloved.” 
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of all literature, and that, amongst all peoples, the 
monuments which have served to reconstruct history 
were especially written in a symbolic form. That long 
poem, the Bible, is nothing but a series of allegories 
intermingled with precepts; Greek mythology has per¬ 
sonified all human affairs in the same manner as the 
Hindoo fable from w T hich it is derived; there would, 
then, be nothing surprising that the inhabitants of 
ancient Babylon—where no one seemed to weary— 
should have adopted the custom of designating a vene¬ 
real individual by the expression, “lie has caressed 
U%hat.” We have seen, on page 48, that the English 
of the Middle Ages said, in the same sense, “ He 
has been bitten by a Winchester goosef because the 
Bishop of Winchester had the brothels under his juris¬ 
diction at that time. When we say, to-day, that a gen¬ 
tleman has had “a scrimmage with Venus,” no one makes 
a mistake. Now, Istar was the Assyrian Venus, and 
we have just seen that Izdubar and especially Eabani 
had had serious encounters with her. Izdubar treated 
himself, because, as he says himself, he did not wish to 
die like his friend, which tends to prove that the}' 
were affected by the same disease. 

The allegorical meaning given to the term ujfhat 
confirms that which we attributed to an absolutely 
analogous Egyptian word. Those who have read our 
first volume will remember that, in the chapter devoted 
to the medicine of the land of the Pharaohs, we ex¬ 
tracted from an Egyptian-Coptic-Latin glossary a few 
words which appeared to us to have a certain relation to 
venereal manifestations. The first one of these words 
was an hieroglyph, giving the sound A^at, and answer¬ 
ing to the Latin expression, morbus vulvse ,—that is to 
say, disease of the vulva. At that time we asked our- 
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selves, in default of more ample information, of what 
nature that disease could be. To-day there can be 
no doubt, for the term A%at seems to have ties of 
relationship, which are very close, with the symbolic 
name of the companion of Eabani, the dangerous 
U %at. 
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CHAPTER I. 

After the Epidemic of Naples; Syphilis Recognized 
and Classified. 

Syphilis is an established fact: the name Morbus Oallicus, or French 
Disease, prevails.—Manners of the time : patients of note.—Scan¬ 
dalous life of the popes and of the clergy in general.—Heredity 
of long date and the action of the air invoked to explain the pres¬ 
ence of syphilis in the convents of the sixteenth century.—The 
first trials in therapeutics : the greasers of pox.—The mass of the 
poxy.—Passing the pan ( la casserole). —The raising of shields 
against mercury.—Fernel, the last rampart of antimereurialism. 
—The opinions of physicians of the time on the nature of the ven¬ 
ereal virus.—More or less rational medications employed during 
the course of the sixteenth century; their effects.—The pills of 
Barbarossa.—Role attributed to mercurial salivation.— Sudorific 
plants proclaimed, each in turn, to be universal panaceas.—Gran¬ 
deur and fall of guaiac, of SniUax China , of sarsaparilla, and of 
sassafras. —A return to mercury is made in 1560.—Different theo¬ 
ries regarding venereal pathology in the sixteenth century. 

We have now arrived at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Syphilis is recognized as a morbid entity and 
described, together with its different symptoms, under 
the name of Morbus Gallicus. At all events, from this 
time on there is no more an}' possible discussion re¬ 
garding the nature of the disease: so that we can be 
permitted to follow its history from the works which 
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have come down to us, without being obliged—as in 
our two first volumes 1 —to commence by proving its 
existence. 

Without desiring to take up the question of the 
numberless names which served to designate the pitiless 
disease, we may say that the authors of the time em¬ 
ployed indifferently the expressions of French disease 
and Neapolitan disease. However, that of French dis¬ 
ease prevailed, as we have already stated : so that, in 
order to conform to the usage of that epoch, we will 
retain that designation every time that we meet with it. 

It might have been believed, after what has been 
read on that curious period of the Middle Ages, that 
the customs would take on a change in a manner more 
favorable to hygiene and become edifying, if not by 
reason of an elevation of the intellectual plane, at least 
from necessit 3 r . In truth, the different epidemics of 
sexual origin which we have narrated were anything 
but alluring; and that of 1493, which had but just 
raged (it is known how!) could seem to be supplied 
with all the qualifications requisite to deter the most 
rash. Unfortunately it availed nothing, and the end 
of the fifteenth century had nothing to envy—from 
the point of view of manners—of the most frightful 
times of the Roman fall and of the feudal epoch of 
the year 1000, of which we have spoken. As it would 
be tiresome to be continually repeating the same thing, 
—for the debauched of all ages have done nothing but 
imitate each other, with some variations,—we will limit 
ourselves this time to calling attention to diseased per¬ 
sons of prominence. The most famous examples are 
furnished to us by monarchs and princes of the Church; 

1 Syphilis in Ancient and Prehistoric Times, and Syphilis in the 
Middle Ages. 
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so that we will begin with the popes : the greater the 
lord, the higher the honor ! 

To the honest and illustrious Pius II succeeded, in 
1464, the Yenetian, Paul II, aged 60 years. The latter 
liked small boys ; he did not disregard women either, with 
which he had simply filled the Vatican. According to 
Attilio Arezzo, 1 “ the pontifical palace had been trans¬ 
formed into a sewer.” 

. . . Paulus II ex concubina domum replevit, et quasi ster- 

quilinium facta est sedes Barionis. 

“ So far as manners are concerned,” says the same 
author, “ Sixtus IY, successor of Paul II, in 1471, was 
an abominable pontiff; worse than was Alexander VI 
himself, perhaps.” He required an enormous amount 
of money to pander to his vices. And he undertook 
the purchase of sins and even of crimes. He caused 
to appear two books on this subject,—the “ Taxes 
de la Chancellerie Apostolique” (“Taxes of the Apos¬ 
tolic Chancery ”) and the “ Taxes de la Penitencerie ” 
(“Taxes of the Penitential Court”). Under his pontifi¬ 
cate everything could be done with money. “Now,” 
says Guillaume Ran chin, lawyer of Montpellier, “there 
remains naught but to be rich in order to have freedom 
and impunity to do evil and a passport to Paradise for 
one’s self and one’s evil deeds.” His nephew, Peter, 
whom he created Cardinal of St. Sixtus, cost him heav¬ 
ily: it is true that the young debauchee repaid in favors 
which were much pleasing to the pontiff. 

Sixtus IY was the first pope who dared to patent 
prostitution and levy a tax on courtesans. He was soon 
restrained in this by the higher clerg 3 r . Quite frequently 
prelates exploited houses of debauchery on their own 


* Letters (in Baluze) ; Miscellanea, vol. iv, p. 519. 
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account and made no secret of it. It is thus that 
Agrippa, of Nettesheim, 1 one day heard the Bishop of 
Home relate, in a cynical manner, that his profits con¬ 
sisted in “ two benefices, a cure of twenty gold florins, 
and three girls in a slew bringing twenty jules a week 1” 

. . . duo beneficia, unura curatum auroreorum viginti et 

tres putanas iu burdello, quae reddunt singulis hebdomadibus julios 
viginti. 

All this without prejudice to the concubines which 
the clergy permitted themselves, and the bastards which 
popes, cardinals, prelates, and ordinary frock-wearers 
publicly raised. At least, among them the paternal 
fibre vibrated; it is an attenuating circumstance. 

Debauchery was general; and, as we have shown on 
a former occasion, 2 it had penetrated in the cloisters 
of nuns. “ The women in convents,” said Savanarola, 
“become worse than the courtesans.” 3 But they were 
the exclusive object of monks. They were imprisoned 
and persecuted if they had any relations with laymen ; 
whereas, if they were willing to join themselves openly 
with monks, masses were sung and joyous and solid 
banquets were held. At least, so we are informed by 
J. Bure hard, 4 who has obtained his information from a 
good source. Masuccio, an eye-witness quoted by this 
author, claims to have “ been present at the thing,—not 
once, but several times. The nuns thus coupled,” adds 
he, “ give birth to gentle and prett} r little monks, or 
else the}- cause abortions to be performed. And if any 
one were tempted to uphold that this is not true, he 

1 De Vanitate et incertitudine suintiarum, cap. 64. On the Vanity 
and Uncertainty of the Sciences. 

3 Syphilis in the Middle Ages, eliap. iii. 

’ Sop. Amos (48tli predic., April 13, 1496). Venice, 1519. Folio 219, r. 

4 La civilization en Italie an temps de la Renaissance, tome ii, p. 227. 
Civilization in Italy at the Time of the Renaissance. 
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need only search the privy-vaults of the convents of 
mins and he will find there quantities of children’s 
bones,—about the same as in Bethlehem in the time of 
Herod.” 

. . . assists a la chose, non pas une, mais plusieurs fois. Les 

nonnes ainsi accouplees mettent au monde degentils petits moiuillons, 
ou bien elles se font avorter. Et si quelqu’un etait tent6 de soutenir 
que ce n’est pas vrai, il n’a qu’a fouiller dans les cloaques des con¬ 
vents de nonnes, il y trouvera quantity d’ossements d’enfauts, a peu 
pr£s comme a Bethlehem, au temps d’Herode. 

A dealer in paints, of the city of Soissons, made a 
discovery of this sort in 1867. I was then at college 
and I bought different chemical products, for experi¬ 
ments, at his place. Now, he related that, in having a 
cellar dug, he had found an incredible quantity of bones 
derived from children which had arrived at term. I was 
too young at that time to attach any great importance 
to the fact; but, later on, I explained to myself the 
presence of the said bones. The house of the paint- 
dealer is adjoining to the estates of the cloister of Notre 
Dame, the largest of the cit} r -, and the latter still served 
as a barracks in 1870 ; in it there was regularly lodged 
a regiment of infantry. Now, this cloister had in former 
times been a celebrated convent of nuns, and the house 
in question was built on the site reserved for the 
cemetery. 

It is no cause of astonishment that syphilis should 
have spread to a certain degree at this epoch. Scarcely 
is it officially recognized when we see successfully at¬ 
tacked, in chronological order, Cardinals Cesar Borgia 
(the son of the pope), Bartolomeo Marti (1497), Ascanio 
Sforza Yisconti; then Julien de la Rovere (1499), the 
future Jules II, “prominent debauchee who, become 
pope in 1503, will not take his shoe off on Good Friday 
for the adoration of the cross, because his foot was eaten 
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by the French disease,” 1 and Pope Leo X (1513). To 
mention again the cardinal of St. Denis, Villiers de la 
Groslaye, who died of the pox August 6, 1499, etc. etc. 

Roman sodomy had been resuscitated in the fifteenth 
century ; it was called the Italian vice. Xo pope of 
this epoch was exempt from it: Paul II (1464), Sixtus 
IV (1471), Innocent VIII (1484), Alexander VI (1492), 
and especially Jules II (1503). We will except from 
this list the Cardinal of Sienna, elected under the name 
of Pius III (1503); but it must be said that he wore 
the tiara but twenty-seven days. 

Alexander VI, the celebrated Borgia, varied his 
pleasures ; outside of his pederastic exploits and of a 
few poisonings between times, he diverted himself with 
several mistresses. The most famous was his own 
daughter Lucretia, whom he made pregnant. -She also 
had incestuous relations with her brother, Cesar Borgia. 
As may be seen, all this took place in the family and was 
a strictly family affair. A little-known author, Pontano, 
attributes to astral combinations the mad debauchery 
of this time and cites celebrated examples, among others 
that of Alexander VI. 

In our times the sovereign pontiff no doubt followed the example 
of Lot, whom the Hebrew historians state had known his daughter 
carnally and rendered her pregnant; it is the opinion of the parish 
and of the entire city of Rome. I will not dilate any further upon 
this subject on account of the majesty of the pontifical seat, upon 
which so many holy priests, with such great virtue—I would almost 
say with divinity—have seated themselves at times, and, I am sure, 
will again seat themselves. 9 

1 Hesnaut, Le mal fran^ais, a l’e'poque de 1’expedition de Charles VIII 
en Italie. Paris, 1886. The French Disease at the Time of the Expedition 
of Charles VIII into Italy. 

9 “ . . . Temporibus nostris Pontificem maximum secutum fortasse 
Lotlii exemplum, de quo Hebraicis in liistoriis fiat mentio, filiam stiam et 
cognovisse et gravidam fecisse opinio est et aulae totius et urbis Iloma; 
universae. De quo tamen parcius, propter sedis pontificias majestatem, 
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As Hesnaut very justly observes, “ the very terms 
of which the writer makes use exclude all idea of satire 
and of systematic malice.” We will add that, at that 
time, facts of this kind did not appear as enormous as 
might be supposed, and especially if we take into con¬ 
sideration the unlimited power which the popes enjoyed, 
temporal as well* as spiritual. Besides, the fact is too 
notorious to take the pain of bolstering it up with 
proofs. There is only a choice to be made among the 
documents of the time, and with the nauseating history 
of the deeds and acts of this Nero, crowned with the 
tiara, a large volume could be filled. 

Every one knows that he caused to be repeated, for 
his personal benefit, the floral feasts, 1 of which the 
Romans were so greedy. The famous painting “ Borgia 
S’amuse,” which it was judged proper to refuse—I ask 
myself why—at the Salon of 1881, was certainly anodyne 
in comparison with the realistic scenes which Canon 
Burchard, secret chamberlain of the pontiff, was ordered 
to organize from time to time. The purveyor of the 
private pleasures has related day by day in his “ Dia- 
rium”—and without prejudice, so natural did he regard 
it—the more or less low-necked caprices of his illustrious 
hierarchic superior. It was feared, no doubt, that in 
admitting the painting of Gamier attention would be 
directed upon Borgia and the other popes of whom the 
Holy See is not proud ; the jury did not wish to appear 
to approve officially that which the interested still desire 
to pass as fiction. 

But we cannot permit ourselves to be deterred by 
considerations of such slight importance; so that we 

in qua tot sanctissimi sacerdotes, tanta cum integritate etpene dixerim, 
divinitate, et olim sedera, et, ut mihi persuadeo, etiam sedebunt.” (P. J. 
Pontani opera, vol. iii. De rebus coelestibus, lib. 28, fob 294.) 

1 See Syphilis in Ancient and Prehistoric Times, chap, xi, p. 172. 
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will give a few interesting extracts from the journal of 
Burehard. Certainly, we have no more ill-feeling toward 
Borgia than to any other unpunishable assassin, and, 
consequently, unpunished; he was of his time, of his 
miserable time. If he still lived, our indignation would, 
no doubt, astonish him. It is exactly like Behanzin, the 
black who reigned in Dahomey ; he must often ask him¬ 
self in what respect human sacrifices, which amused him 
so much, could disturb us so much. And is it not a 
feeling of hatred or of prejudice which moves us to act 
as we do? If we speak at such great length of the de¬ 
parted Holy Father Alexander VI, it is because his 
excesses serve us as a type for the description of the 
manners of his century. As all examples, good or bad, 
always come from above, one may, on reading the biog¬ 
raphy of the head of the Church, form some idea of the 
morality of his flocks and subjects. Let us hear 
Burehard:— 

The last Sunday of the month of October, in the evening, there 
supped with the Duke of Valentinois,* in his apartment of the apostolic 
palace, fifty honest prostitutes who are called courtesans. The latter, 
after the meal, danced with the servants and others of the company, 
at first dressed, and, later, stark naked. Then there were placed on 
the floor the candelabra of the table with lighted candles, and all 
around them were thrown chestnuts, which the courtesans, naked and 
on all fours, picked up as they passed in the midst of the candelabra, 
in the presence of the Pope, of the Duke, and of Lueretia, his sister, 
who looked on. To terminate the feast gifts were offered, consisting 
of silk cloaks, pairs of hose, caps, and other things, to those who 
should know carnally the greatest number of these courtesans. The 
latter were known carnally in public, in the court of the palace, at the 
will of those attending, the prizes distributed to the winners , 9 etc. 

This is enough, it seems to us, to edify the reader. 

1 Cesar Borgia, son of Alexander VI and brother of Lueretia. 

9 Joli. Burchardi, Diarium sive rerum urbanarum eommentarii (1483- 
1506). Diary or Account of City Occurrences. MSS. published under the 
care of L. Thuasne in 1883. 
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As for that matter, the gallant fetes of the Vatican have 
been renewed at the Petit-Luxembourg b}’ the Regent of 
France. These latter have remained famous under the 
name of the festivals of Adam (fetes d’Adam). There 
is no writer who denies them, and no one doubts either 
the incestuous relations of Phillip of Orleans with his 
daughters, and notably with the Duchess de Berry ; but 
he did not poison. As may be seen, he was a Borgia on 
a small scale; on this point may be found, in Dulaure, 1 
most interesting details. 

At all events, the regent had a certain amount of 
remorse,—a thing unknown to Borgia. He confessed as 
much to Cardinal Dubois, of gloomy memory, his pro¬ 
fessor of perversity. “ What will history say? It will 
represent the orgies of my regency as it does the fetes 
which we all know of the court of the favorites of Henri 
III. Our dark fetes will be shown in the full light of 
day; posterity will know the details. . . . At least it 
will be known that all occurred at the solicitation of a 
cardinal!” 

Que (lira l’histoire? Elle re present, era ies orgies de ma regence 
comme les fetes que nous connaisons tous de la cour dcs rnifjnons de 
Henri III. Nos fetes ten^breuses seront, inises au grand jour, la pos¬ 
terity en eonnaitra les details. . . . On saura du moins que tout 

se passait a l’instigation d’un cardinal! 

In regard to the celebrated patients belonging to the 
clergy, we will recall the case of Bishop Jean de Spire, 
who died in 1104 from the results of a venereal ulcer; 
that of Pope Boniface VIII, which formed the subject 
of a pamphlet in 1294, without prejudice to the popes 
and cardinals of the end of the fifteenth century, whose 
names we gave at the beginning of this chapter. To 
mention once more the tragic end of Cardinal Wolsey, 


1 Histoire de Paris. Paris, 1834. 
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the intriguer, who in 1529 paid with his head for the 
counsels, both matrimonial and political, which were but 
little relished by Henry VIII of England. The syphilis 
with which the prelate Avas affected was the pretext used. 

Then come a host of archbishops and of bishops 
whose names are mentioned by authors only by reason 
of their qualities as syphilitics. Such is the case of the 
bishop who ruled in Hungary at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and for whom Montagnana expressly wrote a 
small work on the French disease. This work is en¬ 
titled “Medical Advice to Peter Zeno, Venetian, for 
the Most Illustrious and Reverend Bishop and Viceroy 
of Hungary. Padua, 1499.” The pox had not respected 
the Most Reverend ! We may equally mention Gaspard 
Torrella (1493), who combined the two professions of 
bishop and physician. Peter Pinctor (1500) claims 
to have cured, by means of mercurial inunctions, the 
Cardinal of Segovia, Canon Centex, and Pope Alexander 
VI (Borgia). In regard to the last we may say, more 
than in any other case, that the sy T philis was well 
merited. 

Is it not to Cardinal Bembo that Fracastor, in 1530, 
addressed his famous poem on syphilis? Let us not 
forget the celebrated Dubois, whom it would have been 
scandalous to know had been spared by the virus. It 
is concerning this adventurer that the Jesuit, Laliteau, 
who was sent to propose him to the regent as prime 
minister, elicited this answer: “ What the devil, then, 
does your cardinal want? I leave him all the authority 
of the prime minister; he is not satisfied if he has not 
the title also! Well, what will he do with it? For 
how long a time will he enjoy it? lie is rotten with the 
pox. Chirac, who has seen him, assured me that he 
would not live six months !” 
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Que diable veut done ton cardinal ? Je lui laisse toute 1’auto rite 
du premier ministre; il u’estpas content s’il n’en a pas le titre ! Eh ! 
qu’en fera-t-il ? Comhien de temps en jouira-t-il ? II est pourri de 
v6role. Chirac, qui l’a visite, m’a assur6 qu’il ne vivrait pas six 
inois! 

Miserable epoch ! Miserable people! 

As to the small fry,—that is to say, abbes, canons, 
deacons, subdeacons, monks, nuns, and other specimens 
of the kind,—we are sufficiently edified concerning their 
manners, and history has not preserved the names of 
those who had license to go with the goddess of volupt¬ 
uousness. 

Each time that syphilis has flourished in the midst 
of monasteries, the fact has been noted in an incidental 
manner and the communities designated as a whole, the 
legal state of those interested being, for posterity, of 
nothing but mediocre importance. 

But such was the power of the clergy in the Middle 
Ages—and even long after—that the physicians of those 
times, who were not solicitous of falling out with the 
temporal power, attributed the syphilis of the nuns to 
causes more or less imaginary. They would rather 
have declared it fallen from heaven than dare breathe 
a suspicion concerning the manners of these persons, 
who were deified in a sort of way. It is fortunate that 
the ecclesiastical writers (Nicholas de Clemenges, Bur- 
chard, and others) took it upon themselves to enlighten 
us on the subject. We may, accordingly, content our¬ 
selves with a smile at the following passage from Vic¬ 
tor ins (1551):— 

The French disease may arise outside of all relations of man 
with woman, and vice versa. There have been brought to me honest 
and saintly nuns, confined in monasteries protected like fortresses, 
under incessant surveillance, and whom nothing could deceive, who, 
in consequence of the temperature of that time and of their putrid 

14 
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humors, joined to a state of weakness of their limbs, and by a terrible 
fatality, contracted the French disease. 1 

Victorias was ignorant of or pretended to ignore 
the subterranean passages which connected the convents 
of the male and of the female religious; certain ones 
communicated with each other simply by gardens. This 
author had probably not read the work of Burchard, on 
the manners of the Renaissance, which we have quoted 
on page 202. 

Almenar (1502) and T. de Bethencourt (1526), who 
treated, several years before Yictorius, a respectable 
number of clerks and of monks, had found another ex¬ 
planation. As they could not advance, for their clients, 
the guarantee of monasteries“ protected like fortresses,” 
they imagined heredity showing itself after a long pe¬ 
riod of time. For them syphilis was incurable, was 
inevitably transmitted to children, and could even, in 
these latter, not show itself until adult life. And, say 
they, this origin must be admitted, in all charity (pie 
credendum est ), when it concerns men and religious 
women. It was, perhaps, prudent tactics in the six¬ 
teenth century, but it is not strong as etiological diag¬ 
nosis. No matter how skillful a similar method might 
be in our time, in which the reputation of the well- 
meaning physician is a source of profit, we would not 
resign ourselves to put science under an extinguisher 
in that manner. How much more do we prefer the po¬ 
sition of Ricord ! lie never would consent to seem to 
be the dupe of the hypocrisy of his sacred-saintly pat- 

* “Gallicus propignitur morbus, adhuc millo prseexistente comnier- 
cio viri cum muliere et contra. Sane occurrerunt mihi honest* et sanctaj 
noniales, fortissimis claustris obturatse, sub ardua quippe et inviolabili 
custodia, quae ex praesentis coeli statu atque ex statu humorum ex eis 
putrescentinm, cum statu imbecillium membrorum, malo fato, in Galli- 
ourn cecidere morbum.” 
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ronage. Every one knows the story of that ecclesiast 
who blamed his gown—made of material which was too 
coarse—of having caused an abrasion of the glans. At 
all events, the witty answer of the master, who doubted 
the good habits of the said gown, is a little too natural¬ 
istic for us to be able to reproduce it here. 

However, the authors of the sixteenth century were 
not all satisfied with these agreeable explanations. It 
is thus that we see Fallopius rejecting the pie creden- 
dum est of T. de Bethencourt and clearly state, in 1555, 
that syphilis was acquired neither by air nor by water, 
but really from a real contact,—that is to say, a contact 
difficult to ignore :— 

“Although certain persons of great renown have 
desired, in taking up the defense of the chastity of 
women, to say that they had been infected in taking 
holy water, this infection assuredly came to them by a 
very different sprinkling.” 

Quoi que quelques gens d’un grand nom ayent voulu, prenant. la 
deffense de la chastete des femmes, dire qu’elles avoient ete infectees 
en prenant de l’eau-benite, cette infection leur est assureinent venue 
par une aspersion bien differente. 1 

As to the laymen, who did not see the necessity of 
showing themselves more virtuous than the ministers, 
they were not spared either by the common scourge. 
And the virus which had crossed the portals of J,he 
Vatican saw itself in as good a condition under the 
imperial cloak as under the rags of the beggar ; under 
the purple of the cardinal as under the most simple 
robe. To mention only monarchs and the members of 
royal families, we will recall the death of the drunkard, 
Weneeslaus, King of Bohemia, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century; that of Hubert VII, Prince of 

1 Quotation from Vercelloni, translated by Devaux. 
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Pudua, in 1345; of John of Gaunt, Puke of Lancaster, 
brother of Richard II, King of England, in 1399; of 
Ladislaus, King of Poland, in 1414; of Henry Y of 
England, in 1422, and others. 

Finally, every one knows the adventure of Francis I 
with la belle Ferronniere; and it is also known that the 
outraged husband, not being able to obtain direct re¬ 
venge from the King of France, voluntarily contracted 
syphilis, which he transmitted to his wife and, as a nat¬ 
ural result, to his powerful rival. The king finally died 1 
in the course of a few years. The celebrated Charles Y 
and Charles IX of France, if we are to believe Trenille, 2 
as also Henry III, according to Astruc, would come to 
join that long list of syphilitic kings of which the ven¬ 
erable David, until we receive better information, re¬ 
mains the eldest. No doubt there have been many 


* A chronicler of the time composed, on this subject, a sort of epi¬ 
taph, which must not have caused great effort of the imagination 

“Ce fut en quinze cent quarante-sept, 

Le sept du mois de juillet, 

Que le Roi mourut a Ramhouillet 
De la verole qu’il avait.” 

[’Twas in the month of June, the seventh, 

In fourteen forty-seven. 

At Ramhouillet, with pox as cause. 

The king went up to heaven.—O-D.] 

As we are at doggerel verses, we will also risk a quatrain, asking the 
reader’s pardon in advance :— 

Quand Venus te ravit la conronne de France, 

Le pouvoir absolue, le trOne a fleur de lis, 

Ignorais-tu, Francois, dans ta concupiscence, 

Que nous sommes egaux devans la syphilis ? 

[When Venus robbed thee of the crown of France, 

Of regal power, the throne of flower de lis, 

Did’st. thou forget, in thy concupiscence, 

We’re equals, Francis, in front of syphilis ?—O-D.] 

2 Traite pathologique et tlierapeutique des maladies vener. Paris, 
1845. Treatise on the Pathology and Treatment of Venereal Diseases. 
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others, and there will he many more; hut it would ap¬ 
pear captious to dwell any longer upon a subject of 
such paltry importance. 

Such were the manners at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century; syphilis was in full sway and spared 
no one. As a poet of the past century was enabled to 
say, 

“ Et la garde qui veille a la porte du Louvre 
N’en defend pas nos rois.” 1 

From this time on we no longer have the care, in 
pursuing our study, of demonstrating the existence of 
syphilis, for it is official. And our task will soon be 
terminated. We will take good care not to give a list 
of all the authors who have written on the subject; 
such an enumeration, even without the slightest com¬ 
mentary or semblance of analysis, would assume the 
dimensions of an encyclopaedia. If a work of this 
character should, perhaps, be of value to the reader or 
investigator, it would possess no interest for the prac¬ 
titioner,who wants details—especially conclusions—and 
has no use for eight or ten thousand references to 
authors whom he has neither the time nor, often, the 
power to consult. Besides, such a catalogue has ap¬ 
peared under the title “ Bibliography of Venereal Dis¬ 
eases,” 2 and comprises no less than five 16mo volumes. 
We will refer the reader, desirous of looking up the 
sources, to this work. 

It, therefore, remains for us to follow the histoiy of 
the principal theories advanced, as w^ell upon the nature 

1 And tlie guard on duty at the Louvre 

From it does not protect our kings.—O-D. 

3 Proksch, Die Litteratur ueber die veneriscben Krankheiten. Bonn, 
1889. [The Index-Catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s Library and the 
Index Medicus also contain a very extensive bibliography on syphilis and 
venereal diseases.—O-D.] 
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of tlie virus as upon its progress in the organism, and 
that of the trials and gropings in the dark of thera- 
peusis, from the time of the expedition of Charles VIII 
to the present. At all events, let fear be dissipated ; 
we will not repeat here the history of the epidemic of 
Naples, with which we have occupied ourselves at suffi- 
cient length. We will likewise pass over the authors of 
the end of the fifteenth century, whose principal passages 
we have already quoted. Therefore, leaving aside the 
question of the origin of syphilis, which has been suffi- 
ciently studied, we will now search as to what was the 
opinion, at .the beginning of the sixteenth century, of 
the medical profession on the nature of the new morbid 
entity which was henceforth clearly defined. 

Let us say at once that syphilis in the fifteenth 
century implied no idea of disgrace, even in the ei’es of 
the clergy. Later on it was judged proper to see in it 
Divine punishment, without noticing that this imputa¬ 
tion was irreverent to the Creator. In fact, what would 
be thought of a divinity who had blindly scattered a 
plague capable of afflicting both the innocent and 
guilty, if guilty?' there be? What sort of a providence is 
one which, even in its wrath, does not foresee the con¬ 
sequences of its acts? For, although history does not 
mention it, we like to believe that the infants tainted 
with hereditary syphilis, and the unfortunate nurses 
contaminated at this source, were not included in the 
upbraidings of the clericals of the sixteenth century. 
Let us not forget that, quite recently yet, in certain 
provincial dispensaries managed by Sisters, there were 
no mercurial preparations, under the pretext that 
shameful diseases should not be treated. For this 
reason we give up to the meditations of the successors, 
fortunately disarmed by Torquemada, this quotation 
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from Corlieu 1 : “ To be affected with syphilis was looked 
upon at that time as a misfortune, and not as a crime. 

. . . There even existed, it appears, a mass for the 

poxy; it is the mass of St. Job, contra morbum gallicum , 
and the gospel was most naturally taken from St. Luke.” 

litre affecte de la syphilis 6tait considcre alors coniine uu nialheur 
et non coniine une faute. ... II y avait meine, parait-il, une . 
messe pour les veroles; c’est la messe de Saint-Job, contra morbum ✓ 
gallicum, 3 et l’evangile etait pris tout naturellement dans Saint-Luc. 

For nearly fift}' years, dating from the great epi¬ 
demic, the different opinions in regard to the origin and 
nature of venereal disease were practically the same. 
We have examined the writings of the principal authors 
and we have seen, if it be remembered, that some saw in 
the matter the consequences of a celestial witchcraft, of 
astral conjunctions; that others, more skeptical, blamed 
telluric miasmata; and that certain ones—the smaller 
number—took it upon themselves to find the symptoms 
of leprosy, 3 and concluded, in consequence, in favor of 
the antiquity of the disease. Among all these opinions 
there were some differences ; it was believed that in this 
there was seen a degeneration of ancient leprosy, and 
Ricord himself was not far from attaching himself to 
this hypothesis. In conclusion, we will limit ourselves 
to recalling the Maranicplague, in which certain authors 
of the beginning of this century have desired to see 
primitive syphilis. But there was no echo. 

Tn the beginning, patients, in order to conceal their 
debauchery, did not confess how they had come by 

* Traduction des opuscules de Gruenbeck, imprimes en 1496. Paris, 
1884. Translation of the books of Gruenbeck, printed in 1496. 

2 Missale Romanum. Venetiis, 1521. 

3 There exist some writers to-day who contend, in a more or less 
imperfect manner, that syphilis is a modified form of leprosy, despite the 
fact that both diseases are occasionally seen to exist in the same indi¬ 
vidual.—O-D. 
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their disease : this circumstance contributed to render 
more credible the opinion that the disease was of epi¬ 
demic nature. A multitude of reasons was sought for 
to explain its production, and we have seen to what 
absurdities scientific men permitted themselves to be 
drawn. At all events, Torella (1500) appears to have 
been the first one to suspect the true mode of propaga¬ 
tion of the virus, for he says that this disease “ordi¬ 
narily came about by way of transmission.” Jacques 
Catande (1505), George Vella (1508), and Nicholas 
Massa (1582) advanced the same opinion, as also 
Fracastor. 1 

We consequently come to 1530, a time at which the 
theoiy of the American origin still enjoyed great popu¬ 
larity: being still scarcely 10 years old, it still derived 
the benefit of a general favor. That year, 1530, is inter¬ 
esting, inasmuch as it saw the birth of the much cele¬ 
brated poem of Fracastor, 2 in which the author gave the 
name as lues, at first not much noticed ; of syphilis, 
which it was destined to retain. The scope of the work 
of the physician of Verona is not known ; and we will 
content ourselves with recalling the principal points. 

The shepherd, Syphilus, who watched the flocks of 
King Alcithous, one day reproached Apollo with drying 
up the trees, of draining the springs in such a manner 
that his flock was dying through want of shade and of 
water. He swore that in future he would sacrifice to 
his king and no longer to the sun. Apollo, enraged, 
loosened upon the whole land a shameful disease which 
attacked first of all Syphilus, and spread everywhere 

1 De morbis contagiosis. Venetiis, 1546. On Contagious Diseases. 
Venice, 1546. 

Q Hieronymi Fraeastorii, Syphilis, sive Morbus Gallicus. Veronae, 
1580. Hieronymus Fracastor, Syphilis, or the French Disease. Verona, 
1530. 
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■without sparing the king himself. “ Syphilus lias his 
body covered with shameful ulcers; he was the first to 
know nights without sleep and cramps in his limbs ; it 
was he who’ gave his name to this disease, which was 
called syphilis from that time, on account of this cir¬ 
cumstance.” 

Siphilus ostendit tnrpes per corpus Achores; 

Insomnes primus uoctes, couvulsaque membra 
Seusit, et a primo traxit cognomina morbi, 

Sypbilidemque ab eo labem dixere coloni. 

Fracastor terminates his poem in a manner agreeable 
to the accepted opinion of his times. Indeed, Syphilus 
finds the nymph Americis,who orders him to sacrifice a 
white cow to Juno if he desire to be cured of his sores. 
The shepherd obeys, and from the blood of the victim 
springs guaiac, the famous sudorific wood. The allu¬ 
sions here are sufficiently clear for us to be able to look 
upon ourselves as excused from furnishing any expla¬ 
nation. At all events, certain passages lead us to think 
that Fracastor did not believe very strongly in the 
American origin, although he did sacrifice to the fashion 
of the day. 1 The proof of it is in the following verse: 
“ However, if belief is to be placed in well-observed 
facts, this opinion must be abandoned.' 1 ' 1 

At vero, si rite fidem observata merentur, 

Non ita consendum. 

lie adds that he has seen the contagium arise spon¬ 
taneously in virgins, outside of prostitution, and lie con¬ 
cludes in admitting the possibility of contagion by the 

1 This opinion, although extensively spread among the people, was 
little shared in by scientific men. It is thus that Alphonsus Ferry 
(“De morbo gallieo.” Naples, 1537), whilst not admitting the antiquity 
of syphilis, recognizes the fact that the majority of physicians of his time 
regarded this disease as being as old as man. 
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air, ignorant at that time that the kiss, chaste or other¬ 
wise, may be sufficient. 

Farther on he clearly defines himself a partisan of 
the antiquity of venereal disease, and, desiring to explain 
what may have led to the belief in the novelty of syph¬ 
ilis, he gives a reason which is perhaps the best of all: 
“ One is led to think that it is not the first time that it 
has been seen on earth, but that it has made frequent 
appearances, although up to the present it has not been 
known by any special name. The night of ages, which 
holds everything concealed in its bosom, ends b}^ effacing 
things and even their names.” 

Non semel in terris visam, sed saepe fuisse 
Ducendum est, quamquam nobis uec nomine nota 
Hactenus ilia fuit: quoniain longa vctustas, 

Cuncta sinu involveus, et res et nomina delet. 

In another one of his works, published later on, 1 
Fracastor also says, regarding the epidemic of Naples, 
that “ it is impossible that a disease of slow progress 
and development should have been nble to disseminate 
itself in such a short time, and that it should be enough 
for a fleet disembarking in Spain for all Europe to be 
invaded at once.” Here is a remark which is very just; 
and one is painfully surprised to see the author, later 
on, join himself to the errors of the majority of his 
contemporaries. In fact, he attributes the origin of 
syphilis to the conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mars, in the sign of Cancer. 

Fracastor recommends a large number of plants 
used in the form of infusion, such as mint, hops, thyme, 
and, above all, guaiac. Sweating must be promoted by 
means of bedclothing, and he insists upon this method 


1 De morbis contagiosis. Lib. iii. On Contagious Diseases. Book iii. 
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of treatment, for, sa} r s he, “when one perspires the 
rottenness leaves the body with the drops of sweat.” 

Dum sudes foedseque fluant per corpora guttse. 

He also speaks of purging and of bleeding, and 
praises, above everything, mercurial frictions pushed to 
salivation, which was, according to him and the other 
physicians of that time, one way of curing. In our 
day this untoward complication is avoided . 1 

Let us now say a few words concerning this famous 
method of mercurial inunctions which the physicians 
of the fifteenth century inherited from the empirics. 

Employed in Europe from the feudal epoch, either 
for leprosy or for the thick scurf (gale epaisse ),—or 
whatever other name it pi eased them to give to venereal 
lesions,—these inunctions were also in use among the 
Arabs, who employed them against lice and perhaps, 
also, for syphilides, which they recognized at that time 
under the different names of bothor , asafati , etc. The 
Arab preparation was called unguentum saracenicum 
(Saracene ointment), and contained but one-ninth of 
mercury. The empirics, during all the Middle Ages, 
had used it only with prudence, and, when physicians 
decided to use it in their turn, it was only in very small 
doses; thus, the ointment of Torella was one in fort}'. 
But the quacks, who are always bold, wished to do 
better and more rapidly; they administered it in a 
blind fashion. The first results being encouraging, no 
limits were known ; the frightful stomatites and debility 
which resulted were considered, from the ver}' start, as 
so many symptoms of syphilis. 

1 It may be in France, but in Hot Springs, Ark., mercurial inunctions 
are pushed to such an extent that salivation is by no means infrequent. 
Many of the patients suffer from marked mercurial ptyalism, and suffer 
in consequence.—O-D. 
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The following was the modus operand!: Instead of 
recommending to patients, as it is done in our days, 
very small and accurately-weighed doses of blue oint¬ 
ment, the patient was smeared, from head to feet, with 
a sort of semi-fluid mixture, in which mercury formed a 
large proportion. A varnishing brush was used, and 
the ointment was spread without the least regard to 
quantity, as is shown in a curious vignette of the time, 
which we have reproduced and placed as a frontispiece 
to this book. The apothecaries or others entrusted 
to apply mercurial ointment were called “ greasers of 
the pox” (graisseurs de la verole ), as Rabelais informs 
us. Then, the smearing having ended, the patients 
were made to get in—only the rich—large sweating- 
vats ; 1 but the latter were heated to such a degree that 
a few were asphyxiated. The poor were simply piled 
in ovens, in which they were sometimes forgotten for 
too long a time; and it was not a rare occurrence to 
find a certain number who had passed into the condition 
of half-burnt charcoal. At all events, it appears that 
this method boasted of successes, “with the exception,” 
says Yvaren , 2 “ of a few scorched and a small number 
roasted.” This was a direct method of cooking the 
humors ; that of the patient sometimes followed. 

The therapeutic object was to eliminate the virus by 
way of the saliva and sweat; this is what was then 
called passer par la casserole (go through the pan ). 3 

1 This is almost the identical method ( mutatis mutandis) which is 
employed at the celebrated Hot Springs of Arkansas, to-day, by so many 
of the practitioners located at that place ; and it is about as empirical as 
in the fifteenth century.—O-D. 

2 Traduction en vers fratnjais du poeme de Fracastor. Paris, 1847. 
Translation in French Verse of the Poem of Fracastor. 

3 At the beginning, as the patients drooled night and day, they were 
given, for this use, a special basin, which was called fa casserole (the pan), 
from which arose the expression. Later, this term was employed to the 
entire course of treatment; it has even been retained in French military 
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The course of treatment generally lasted from twenty 
to twenty-five clays; 1 blit few patients could continue 
this treatment until the end, to which horses even 
could not all have successfully resisted. Three-fourths 
of the patients, according to the testimony of Ulrich 
von Hutten, debilitated either by these extreme sweat¬ 
ings, or by the absorption of mercury in such toxic 
doses, or by the disturbances of stomatitis, died in a 
few days. The others dragged out a miserable exist¬ 
ence, and scarcely one in a hundred got out of the 
scrape. “ It may well be said,” remarks Patton, 2 quite 
justly, “that these patients got well in spite of the 
medicine! ” 

Accordingly, some patients refused mercury. The 
results, as a matter of fact, were not very encouraging. 
The sight of the unfortunates in whom the mouth was 
nothing but a large ulcer, of foul odor, continually 
slobbering, suffering in a horrible manner, almost unable 
to take food, scarcel}' able to stand up,—such a hideous 
sight must have made the most intrepid turn back. 
Accordingly, we believe in the word of Ulrich von 
Hutten 3 when he avers that the patients “ howled.” lie 
himself had had syphilis, and, although he was but 
20 years of age at the time, we must be astonished 
that he could have followed such a treatment for eight 
years. As in spite of this he was not cured, he came 
to the point of accusing mercury of being not only 
inefficient, but even harmful. We know that the poor 

hospitals, in which it is synonymous with mercurial treatment ; but the 
soldiers, who to-day still speak of “passerpar la casserole," are, of course, 
ignorant of the origin of this phrase. 

1 Torrella was satisfied, for his patients, with fifteen consecutive days 
of the oven ; they had to enter it fasting. 

3 Translation of Ulrich von Hutten’s work, La maladie frangaise. 
Lyons, 1865. The French Disease. 

3 Loc. cit. 
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metal is not } r et cleared of this accusation, apparentty 
true, but realty false. Ulrich von Ilutten, who lauds 
guaiae, owed his cure most probabty to the suppression 
of all active remedies. The aversion of the German 
knight to mercury is but too well justified, so far as he 
was concerned, at least; but we may feel surprised, 
with Patton, that physicians of the worth of Ricinius, 
Scopus, and Stromer—friends of Ulrich von Ilutten— 
should not have understood that it was not the mercury 
in itself, but the abuse of it in its use and the deplorable 
manner in which it was administered, which brought 
about the troubles. 

At all events, in the face of the categorical refusal 
of patients, the physicians were forced, through loss of 
patients, to abandon little by little the classic “ casse¬ 
role ” which syphilitics no longer would have. From 
that time they limited themselves to sweatings in 
blankets and with the aid of sudorific drinks. The 
frictions were made with a greater degree of measure 
and the troubles due to mercurialism diminished in in¬ 
tensity. As these latter, from the very beginning, had 
been attributed to syphilis, it is easily understood why 
all authors note, at the end of twenty-five years, a 
great modification in the symptoms observed. 1 Ulrich 
von Ilutten, who was in a better position than any one 
to verify the facts, also states that the scourge had 
considerably diminished in 1519 , —the time at which he 
wrote. He was not a physician, it is true, but all the 
more thanks are due to him for having described the 
lesions of mercurial stomatitis, for having risen against 
the erroneous opinions of certain physickers who ac- 

* It. is even presumable that syphilis had reduced itself to proportions 
which were not of an alarming nature, for, if we are to believe Erasmus, 
a learned Dutchman who died in 1536, “it was quite the thing, among 
people at court, to be affected with it.” 
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onset! mercury of producing gummata, syphilitic tuber¬ 
cles, alopecia, etc., and for having observed—which is 
not bad for the time—the disastrous effects of alcohol 
and of venereal excesses in the syphilitic, formerly 
leprous. 

Then it was thought of to administer mercury by the 
stomach. Peter Andrew Matthiole was the first (1533) 
who dared give it internally m the form of pills. These 
pills were composed of crude mercury. A celebrated 
pirate of the island of Lesbos, Kheireden, better known 
under the name of Barbarossa, brought some to Francis 
I, so that it was the king who inaugurated this mode of 
treatment in France. 1 But if the stomatitis were less 
severe than with the inunctions, they alwaj'S went to the 
point of salivation, without which the learned faculty of 
that time considered medication useless. Let us im 
mediately add that it is necessary to come to 1118 to 
find an author, Chicoyneau, chancellor of the University 
of Montpellier, try to demonstrate the uselessness of 
salivation. Naturally no one listened to him, and this 
idea only triumphed later, hardly a century ago. 

At all events, before the use of mercurial pills, ther- 
apeusis was not limited to inunctions of mercury fol¬ 
lowed with sweating in ovens. From the very begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century, as we have stated, the 
habit of piling patients like ordinary pans in ovens was 
discontinued little by little: less barbarous, if not more 

1 The following is given, as a matter of curiosity, as the composition 


of these famous pills :— 

Crude mercury,..6 parts. 

Rhubarb, ..3 parts. 

Ambergris, 

Musk, ......... aa 1 part. 

Wheat-flour.2 parts. 


Mix with lemon-juice and make into pills as large as a pea. 
Sig : One pill daily. 
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rational, methods were adopted. It is thus that certain 
physicians dieted their patients, bled them, or applied 
leeches to them • it will be admitted that this was, to 
say the least, quite an odd method of preparing them to 
combat the syphilitic anaemia. 

Then they were purged, and they were made to 
swallow a mass of cooling drinks with a basis of wild 
chicory, 1 of borage, of parsley, etc. Then, when the 
physician judged that he had well “digested and taken 
out the temper of the humors,” he again gave, from 
time to time, a stronger purgative. It is to be supposed 
that men, at that time, were more vigorous than they 
are now, for the therapeusis of to-day has replaced with 
tonics all these debilitating treatments. 

For the cutaneous troubles baths of lukewarm water 
were ordered, to be followed by inunctions of a liniment 
with a sulphur, litharge, cream of tartar, orris-root 
powder base, etc. For the osteocopic pains there were 
prescribed rubbing in of decoction of hyoscyamus, of 
laurel-oil, of chamomile, of saffron, etc. Some few im¬ 
aginative physicians,—perhaps the homoeopaths of the 
times,—such as Aquilanus (1498), Cataneus (1505), 
Matthiole (1585), Benedictus or Jean Benoist (1510), 
prescribed the use of boiled or fried viper , or else viper- 
bouillon, syrup of the decoction of vipers, etc. If the 
disease resisted these diverse means, which must have 
sometimes happened, recourse was had to the famous 
vats and ovens. Or else an issue was made to the head, 
to an arm or a leg, in such a manner as to afford an 
emunctory for the vitiated humors. Coradin Grilini 
(1491), Wendelin Hock (1502), and Benedict Yictorius 
(1551) express themselves as having been well pleased 
with this method. 


* Cicliorium intybus.—O-D. 
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Then, in 1519, Ulrich von Hutten made guaiac the 
fashion . at the very beginning nothing else would be 
taken, but the fascination was not long-lived. It is the 
story of all new remedies. In the beginning they cure 
everything; after a few years they are forgotten. This 
is what happened to guaiac. As it was believed to be 
absolutely harmless, it was indiscriminate^ given to all 
patients. In other words, an abuse was made of this 
diaphoretic, and the subjects with a delicate organism 
did not long resist these profuse sweats, which debili¬ 
tated them. Witness the following passage from Peter 
Andrew Matthiole 1 :— 

1 have observed that those with the pox of a dry nature have 
been attacked by hectic fever and consumption through the use of 
the decoction of guaiac. 

The reign of guaiac had not lasted twenty years. 

But it is always necessary that popular enthusiasm 
should be directed to some panacea. Chinese smilax, 
a sort of tuberculous root imported into Europe by Chi¬ 
nese merchants, inherited the worship which had at first 
been devoted to the sacred wood. And that which aided 
in giving it popularity was its use by Charles V for 
his gout, according to Yesalius. 2 Then, in its turn, it 
fell into discredit, dethroned by sarsaparilla. Yesalius 
himself, in the letter we have just mentioned, considered 
smilax as very inferior to the sacred wood. 

Of a certainty, decoction of smilax is much below that of guaiac 
for the excrescences or tumors of the bones and for malignant syphi¬ 
litic ulcers. 

This way of looking at the matter is shared in 
by Jerome Cardan (1548), Antony Musa Brassavolus 

1 Opusculum de morbo gallico, 1535. Hand-book on the French 
Disease. 

3 Epistola de Radice Chinse. 1546. 

15 
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(1551), Anton}' Fracancianus, Julian Paulmier (1578), 
and especially by Fallopius, 1 who clearly states:— 

This root should not be employed in the pox ; for, having tried it 
three or four times, I obtained no result whatever. 

In our days Smilax China is forgotten ; guaiac is but 
little used except in the form of powder or of an extract 
in some pills; and sarsaparilla is, with iodide of potas¬ 
sium, the basis of the special depurative syrup of nearly 
all of the pharmacists of France and of Navarre. 

Then there comes from Florida a new specific, sassa¬ 
fras , an aromatic substance about forgotten to-day. 2 

After all, the physicians following Ulrich von Hutten 
were not always satisfied with sudorific roots; when a 
cure delayed in showing itself, they had recourse to mer¬ 
curial inunctions. However, they made use of them with 
greater care and in quantity less than the quacks, those 
executioners of humanity —according to the expression 
of Grilini—whom nothing deters, not even the death of 
their patients. Alphonse Ferry 3 gave the assurance that 
it was necessary “ to return to inunctions after having 
tried the sacred wood two or three times in vain.” We 
shall see farther on that Fallopius acted after the same 
principles. 

But the true promoter of this reaction was Theo- 
plirastes Paracelsus. This surgeon was the first to pro¬ 
claim, in 1536, that mercury was the only and single 
specific. It required a certain amount of courage: 
guaiac had lost its prestige, it is true, but there re- 

* De morbo gallico. 15G0. 

3 This may be true of France, but in the rural districts of the United 
States it still enjoys great popularity as a blood “purifier.” All the mem¬ 
bers of the farmer’s family are made to undergo a course of sassafras 
“tea” every spring to “clean” the blood, and this custom bids fair to 
persist for some time to come.—O-D. 

3 De ligno saucto. 1538. On the Sacred Wood. 
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mained the struggle against the growing favor of smilax 
and of sarsaparilla. Paracelsus, like a true revolution¬ 
ary spirit, overthrew the theory of the four humors and 
maintained that libertinage was the only origin of syph¬ 
ilis. Later on Fernel adopted this way of looking upon 
the matter so far as the origin of venereal disease 
was concerned, but remained inflexible in respect to 
mercury. 

We have now come to the second half of the six¬ 
teenth century : this is marked by a slight progress in 
medical science. There is no longer, so to speak, any 
mention of astral conjunctions or planetary influences. 
Pli 3 ’sicians are now occupied in finding how syphilis 
develops itself, the symptoms are studied, their value is 
discussed, and, if the explanations which are given make 
the physicians of the nineteenth century smile, they at 
least bear testimony to the constant efforts made in the 
desire to discover scientific truth. Then a few authors 
begin to write in French; 1 and, one sees frequently 
recurring the expressions aposteme [abscess], matiere 
melancolique [melancholic matter], phlegme [phlegm], 
pituite [aqueous humor], etc.: it must not be forgotten 
that the humors reigned at that time. This may be 
judged of by the different extracts we will give from 
principal authors whose treatises are exclusively devoted 
to venereal diseases. 

Let us first listen to Benoit Textor, 2 who wrote in 
1550: if he do not announce the duality of the chancre 
from the stand-point of the nature of the virus, he at 
least knew that chancres were to be divided into two 

1 To tell the truth, the first French author who wrote upon syphilis 
is Jaques de Betliencourt, in 1527 ; his predecessors, from the time of the 
epidemic of Naples, are all Germans or Italians. 

3 Textor, De la nature et cure du chancre. Lyon, 1550. On the 
Nature and Cure of the Chancre. 
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classes which were quite distinct from a symptomatic 
point of view. 

“ At the beginning the matter is quite obscure and 
difficult to know. . . . When it is touched, at times 

it provokes pain, at others it does not. 

“ There are two principal varieties of chancres. One 
is without ulceration, commonly called aposthumous. 
. . . The other is ulcerated and excoriated.” 

Au commencement la mati&re est fort obscure et difficile a eog- 
noistre. . . . Quand on lattouche, aucunefois elle meine doleur, 

aucunefois cela n’advient pas. 

II y ha deux principales differences de chancres. Lun est sans 
ulcfcre vulgairement appelle apostemeux. . . . Lautre est exul- 

cer6 ou escorche. 

He had certainly observed extra-genital chancres, for 
he recognizes the fact that chancres may be situated 
upon different parts of the body, especially upon soft, 
glandular parts. 

“The which are quick to receive this coarse melan¬ 
cholic humor, as are the nostrils, the lips, and the 
breasts.” 

Les quelles sont promptes a recevoir ceste grosse matiere de mel¬ 
ancholic, comme sont les narincs, les Ifevres, et les mammelles. 

He looked upon the chancre as incurable, or, at 
least, as very difficult to cure, and he boldly advises 
extirpation,—a method already proposed by Celsus, in 
the century of Augustus, and again taken up in our 
days. The future will inform us as to what must be 
thought of this method. 

The author describes, in addition, a non-ulcerated 
chancre (!) of the mamma, which he seems to have con¬ 
founded with some carcinoma or other tumor of the 
breast at its initial period. 

“ It is quite a large tumor which is resisting to the 
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touch. . . . It is of an ashen color tending to a 

purplish, violaceous, or dark color. When looked at 
it seems to be soft, but to the touch it is found very 
hard.” 

C’est une tumeur fort grande qui resiste au touchement. . . . 

Elle est de couleur cendree tendant a couleur purpuree, ou violette, 
ou de couleur obscure. Selon le regard, elle semble estre molle, 
mais au toucher elle se treuve treis dur. 

For the venereal chancre Textor advises emollients 
and a host of resolving ointments. The internal treat¬ 
ment is, to say the least, curious :— 

“ The blood of duck or gosling to be drunk warm from 
the freshly-killed animal, ... or crawfish-gruel with 
asses’milk taken for the space of five daj^s, eating craw¬ 
fish for as many days, which is marvelously useful.” 

Sang de canard ou doison a boire tout cliaud de la beste frai tuee, 
. . . ou brouet descrevisses avcc laict d’Asnesse prins par lespace 

de cinq iours, en mengeant autant de iours des escrevisses, ce qui est 
merveilleusement utile. 

Agreed ; it was at least as good as the famous casse¬ 
role of his predecessors. He lays great store by his 
crawfish treatment, for he recurs to it upon several oc¬ 
casions : perhaps it is on account of the Latin name, 
cancer , which means chancre and crawfish equally. 1 

Five years later, in 1555, Gabriel Fallopius 2 clearly 
described the primary lesion, and gave the chancrous 
induration as a pathognomonic symptom of the pox. 
He also had recourse to mercurial inunctions, but only 
in grave cases. 

I make use of mercury in rebellious poxes and desperate ones, 
especially when I have previously employed all other means. 

1 This strongly suggests a foreshadowing of the homoeopathic doc¬ 
trine of similia similibus curantur, which even to-day lias such a large 
circle of believers. Truly, it may he said, nil novum sub sole! —O-D. 

5 G. Fallopius, De morbo gallico liber absolutissimus. Patavii, 1564. 
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Besides, it is toward this period of 1500 that phy¬ 
sicians, recognizing the inefficiency of exotic plants, all 
returned little by little to the use of mercury. Fracan- 
cianus 1 acknowledges it very frankly. 

Another way of treating the disease is to employ mercurial in¬ 
unctions. Although they seem to cure it sometimes, they had, never¬ 
theless, been abandoned as too violent and dangerous a remed} 7 . But 
the disease having become difficult and stubborn, many very skillful 
physicians have been obliged to return to it within two years. 

At all events, Jean Fernel remained firm. Frightened 
by the miserable results obtained by the empirics, he de¬ 
clared himself a deadly foe to mercury, and composed 
two opiates, the small and the great ~ having a basis of 
purgative plants, without mercury or guaiac, and which 
he looked upon as heroic. It is useless to state that the 
remedy was absolute!} 7 inefficient. 

As we have seen, mercury was at first used in the 
form of liniment and of ointment for inunctions or fric¬ 
tions. Then, in 1506, Bolognini proposed a mercurial 
cerate: several were tried, prepared in different waj^s. 
The most celebrated of all is that which was described 
by Jean de Vigo in 1514, and which is still much used in 
our days under the name of emplastrum de Vigo. Mer¬ 
cury was also given in fumigations: there was, at that 
time, mixed with different perfumes either cinnabar or 
mercury rubbed up with the essence of turpentine or 
saliva. To-day the cinnabar fumigations are especially 
emplo} 7 ed, in hospitals, for the destruction of lice. Then 
came the method of washing, consisting of lotions of 
sublimate (20 grammes to the litre of distilled water 
[2-per-cent, solution]), and of which Auger Ferrier ap¬ 
pears to have been the first to speak, in 1553. These 

1 Do morbo gallico. 1564. 

2 De curatione Luis Venereae, 1556. On the Cure of Venereal Lues. 
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lotions were applied to the limbs for ten days, from one 
to three times daily. Then sweating was produced, in 
bed, by means of hot stones. As soon as the symptoms 
of stomatitis were quite plain, the treatment was stopped : 
it was, after all, the object of the medication. 

“ By this the gums rotted and ulcerated, as in the 
cases in which the liniments and the perfumes were 
employed: it was this which indicated the end of the 
treatment.” 

Par la les gencives se pourrissaient et s’ulc6raient, comrne dans 
les cas ou l’on emploj'ait les liniments et les parfums: c’est ce qui 
indiquait la fui du traitement. 1 

Let us add, however, to be exact, that a certain num¬ 
ber of physicians—sufficiently small in number to have 
been easily counted—rose against mercurial salivation 
from the vei’ 3 r beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
gave the means of arresting or even of preventing it. 
For that purpose they advised purgatives as soon as 
the first signs of salivation showed themselves, and to 
prevent it they recommended using the inunctions only 
every three or four daj T s. These physicians, as we have 
stated, were the exceptions; it is hardly one every 
five years that can be found, and the sixteenth century 
cannot boast of twenty for its share. And, like Astruc, 
we will hand down their names to posterity. First of 
all we find Wendelin Hock (1502), then Jean Almenar 
(1512), Peter Maynard (1518), Jaques de Bethencourt 
(1527), Nicholas Massa (1532), Jean Paschal (1534), 
Louis Lobera (1544), Anthony Musa Brassavola (1551), 
Thierry de Hery (1552), Amatus Lusitanus (1556), 
Guillaume Rondelet (1560), Leonard Botal (1563), 
George Dordon (1568), Ambrose Pare (1575), Julian 

1 Auger Ferrier, De lue liispanica. Parisiis, 1564. On the Spanish 
Lues. Paris, 1564. 
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Paulmier (1578), John Wier (1580), John Zecchius 
(1586), Jerome Mercurial (1587), Luke Gliini (1589), 
and Peter Torrez (1600). There are to be mentioned, 
in addition, John Hartmann (1611) and Louis Septal 
(1614), who belong to the seventeenth century. 

Certainly, the authors of which w-e have just given 
a list preached in the desert; but, as the inunctions 
were abandoned little by little and replaced by internal 
medication, the lesions due to mercurial stomatitis were 
no longer as formidable nor as frequent. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century the phy¬ 
sicians were not yet enlightened in regard to the prog¬ 
ress of the venereal virus in the economy ; and, as they 
were ignorant of the existence of and accordingly of 
the role of the lymphatics, they referred the ganglionic 
engorgements to purely external causes. It is thus that 
Guillaume Rondelet (1560) explains the origin of in¬ 
guinal adenitis by a lack of hygienic attention and care : 
“ If the froth or thin matter touch the groins, then the 
venereal bubo forms.” 

Si l’escume ou la sanie touclie les aines, lors le bubon venerien 
s’engendre.* 

He was acquainted with blennorrhagia, wdiich he 
called, ’indifferently, gonorrhoea , pisse-chaude , chaude- 
pisse , and he describes it separately; but in all the cases 
in wdiich it is coincident with syphilis he makes of it the 
initial symptom of that disease. 

Like Thierry de Ilery (1552), he had clearly noticed 
that the bubo which is indolent and which does not 
suppurate was a sign, so to speak, pathognomonic of 
syphilis:— 

“If one have venereal buboes which have not run, 

* Rondelet, Traitd de verole. Treatise on the Pox. Translated by 
Maniald. Bordeaux, 1576. 
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but have gone in or have indurated themselves, we may 
assure such a one with certainty of having the pox, even 
if he den}’ it.” 

Si quelqu’un a bubous qui n’aient point jett6, mais soient rentrez 
en dedans, ou se soient endure is, nous pouvons certainement asseurer 
celuy ia avoir la verole, encore qu’il le nie. 

Rondelet appears to be the first author who observed 
sternalgia; 1 he lays great stress upon this symptom:— 

“The front of the chest brings pain in this disease, 
which is one of the surest marks.” 

Le devant. de la poitrine ameine douleur en ceste maladie, qu’est 
une des plus asseurees marques. 

This phenomenon was doubtless more frequent in 
the sixteenth century than it is to-day, for, in spite of 
our unceasing investigations during the entire period of 
our residence at the Hbpital de Lourcine, we have never 
been able to note it but once in a manner beyond a 
doubt. We have been less fortunate in this respect 
than one of our contemporaries, who imagines, among 
other things, that he has invented sternalgia. Let us 
leave it to him: Rondelet will not claim it; no more 
will Baglivi. 

From a therapeutic point of view, Rondelet is to be 
counted with the physicians of the sixteenth century 
who re-instated mercury. 

“ From the things stated above it appears that quick¬ 
silver is an antidote and a remedy highly proper for the 
pox, inasmuch as it has cured it, in whatever manner it 
be applied, for it produces sweats and dries up by reason 
of the subtlety of its parts.” 

1 Baglivi later on (1704) made of this a pathognomonic sign of ven¬ 
ereal diseases; hut it is erroneously that Jonrrlan considers him the first 
to mention the symptoms, since Rondelet had already spoken of it in 1560. 
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Dcs choses dessusdietes appert asses l’argentvif estre antidote et 
remede fort propre pour la verole, pour ce qu’il la guerit, en quelque 
sorte que soit applicque, car il esment les sueurs, et deseche acause de 
la subtilite des ses parties. 

On this point he was seconded by Anthony Chau- 
mete, 1 who wrote in the same 3 r ear:— 

“ Those who so strongly condemn the use of mercury 
have never used it in the proper manner. ... I have 
always been satisfied with it, and I have cured by this 
remedy a large number of persons affected with invet¬ 
erate cases of pox.” 

Ceux qui condarnnent si fort l’usage du mercure ne Pont jamais 
employ 6 comme il faut. . . . Je ni’en suis toujours bien trouve et 

j’ai gueri par ce remade un grand nombre de gens atteiuts de veroles 
invet6r6es. 

Ambrose Pare (15T5) 2 also shared in this opinion, 
which he expresses in about the same words as Ron- 
delet:— 

“ The method of inunctions is the most useful and 
the surest of all. . . . 

“ Mercury is the true antidote of pox; when it is 
properly given it lias an admirable virtue, and in what¬ 
ever manner it be applied it cures that disease by dry¬ 
ing, by reason of the smallness of its parts, and by 
inducing sw r eats.” 

Le mercure est le veritable antidote de la v6role; lorsqu’il est 
donn6 a propos, il a une vertu admirable, et de quelque fa^on qu’ou 
l’applique il guerit cette maladie, en dess&cliant,.par la petitesse de ees 
parties, et en provoquant des sueurs. 

The illustrious surgeon had, like Fallopius, noticed 
the specific nature of the indurated chancre :— 

“ If there be an ulcer on the penis, and if hardness 

1 Method, morbi venerei curandi, 1560, chap. v. On the Method of 
Curing Venereal Disease. 

3 Lib. xix, chap, ix and x. 
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remain at the site, such a thing infallibly shows the 
patient has pox.” 

S’il y a ulcere a la verge et s’il demeure durete au lieu, telle chose 
infalliblement moutre le malade avoir la verole. 

We will limit our quotations to the foregoing, for, 
in multiplying them, we could not give the reader any 
more information : the latter must have his faith settled 
in regard to this curious period of the sixteenth cent¬ 
ury. Up to the year 1600, and even beyond it, it is 
alwa 3 r s the never-ending quarrel between the mercurial- 
ists and the non-mercurialists; mercury taken up and 
abandoned time and again • salivation considered as a 
method of treatment by the greater number of mercu- 
rialists, and this latter stifling the timid voice of a few 
minds, too much ahead of their times, who dared de¬ 
nounce the misdeeds of stomatitis. In medicine, as in 
everything else, and at whatever epoch it may be, Dame 
Routine was, is, and always will be powerful; the revo- 
lutionaiy spirits will always be confounded with the 
rebels and treated as such: every new idea is destined 
to be repulsed at the very beginning, no matter what its 
value may be. If it be really good, it will never have 
worse adversaries than those in the highest places,—that 
is to say, those who most appreciate merit. Why ? 
Because, not having found it themselves, they consider 
themselves as outraged, and such things are never 
forgiven. 


CHAPTER II. 


Venereal Pathology in the Seventeenth Century. 

What was understood, in the seventeenth century, by the expression 
“ crystalline —The astral conjunctions again.—The types of phy¬ 
sicians who inspired Moliere.—The “ joyful disease.” —The theory 
of the fermentation of seeds and that of venereal excesses.— Return 
in favor of the ancient origin of syphilis.—First idea of mediate 
contagion.— Universal syphilis and particular syphilis. —Syphilis 
reduced to its true proportions. 

As we have already said incidentally in the preced¬ 
ing chapter, the first half of the seventeenth century 
does not differ materially from the end of the sixteenth 
in regard to the progress made in venereal pathology 
then prevailing. It is even necessary to come to 1664 
to find, in medical treatises, a new idea or an important 
remark which has not been previously made. Up to 
that time it is the same theories more or less an¬ 
tagonistic, accompanied by the same errors. However, 
we will quote, as belonging to the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century, T. Guillanmet, one of the first who made 
use of the expression crystalline as regards venereal 
lesions. As the word is still pronounced in our days 
by the public—without a knowledge on the part of 
those who use it as to what it realty refers—we will give 
a few explanations. 

The author seems to have been desirous of so desig¬ 
nating the oedema which sometimes attends the initial 
Sj-mptom of syphilis. He explains to us that the irri¬ 
tation of the mucous membrane brings on swelling of 
the parts, and these latter are then tense and shining 
like crystal, whence the name crystalline. 
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“ The which inflation [swelling] is so great and 
strongly stretched that it glistens through, and espe¬ 
cially if light be brought to bear upon it.” 

Laquelle inflation est si grande et fort tandue qu’elle reluit a tra¬ 
vel's, et sur tout si l’on y opose la lumifere. 1 

Later on, certain authors, such as Cockburn (1713), 
Yercelloni (1722), and others, have designated, under 
the name of crystalline. s, small, transparent bullae which 
seem to have been simple vesicles of vulvar or preputial 
herpes. Gfuillaumet concludes by saying that this affec¬ 
tion is nothing else than the pox, representing the same 
symptoms, but with this difference, that those of the 
crystalline are more violent. His little work is a treatise 
on syphilis ; the author makes a horrible jumble and 
creates terrible confusion between the latter disease and 
certain affections which have no relations to it. It is 
thus that in his descriptions may be recognized, among 
other inflammatory diseases, urethritis and cystitis. He 
is a partisan of the antiquity of syphilis, for, for him, it 
was the leprosy of the time of Moses. He recommends 
the treatment by mercurial ointments. 

The work of de la Martiniere (1664) 2 presents us 
with a curious mass of incoherent and of judicious re¬ 
marks. An uncompromising enemy of mercury, he ad¬ 
vises purgatives and sudorifics ; guaiac and sarsaparilla 
are his favorite remedies. He distinguishes, like at the 
present day, three periods in the progress of syphilis : 
the preceding , following , unexpected signs [signes pre- 
cedans , suivans, survenans ] which he describes corre¬ 
spond to our three periods,— primary , secondary , ter¬ 
tiary. The multiplicity of the manifestations of the 

1 T. Guillaumet, Traite de la Cristalline. Lyon, 1611. Treatise on the 
Crystalline. 

3 Traite des malad. vener. Paris, 1664. Treatise on Venereal Disease. 
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secondary period disconcerting him slightly', he con¬ 
cludes by recognizing four species of syphilis, each one 
distinct. To explain the genesis of pustulo-crustaceous 
syphilides, which he calls his third species, he gives him¬ 
self up to a dissertation so original in character that it 
would be a pity not to quote it:— 

“ The cause of those round pustules which appear 
upon the body of him who is attacked by the third 
species of pox is due to the circumstance that the 
poison of this disease communicates itself successively 
to the liver by the veins, to the heart by the arteries, 
and to the brain by the nerves; and that which causes 
these pustules to appear preferably on the head than on 
other parts is due to the circumstance that the poison, 
being very subtle, searches for spirits rather than for 
the mass of the flesh ; and as there are more spirits in 
the brain than in the other parts of the body, and as it 
is of a more moist and less heated substance, it receives 
much more readily the impressions of the malignity of 
the poison.” 

La cause de ces pustules rondes qui paroissent au corps de celuy 
qui est attaque de la troisieme espece de Verole, precede de ce que le 
veuin de cette maladie ce communique successivement au Foye par 
les Veines, au Coeur par les Arteres, et au Cerveau par les Nerfs; et 
ce qui fait que ces pustules paroissent plfttost a la Teste qu’cs autre 
parties, provient de ce que le venin estant fort subtil, recherche phi- 
tost les esprits que la masse de la chair; et comine dans le cerveau il y 
a plus d’esprits que dans les autres parties du corps, et qu’il est d’une 
substance plus humide et moins cliaude, il recoit bien pliitost les im¬ 
pressions de la malignity du venin. 

Decidedly Moliere exaggerated in nothing. 

The author then describes the indurated chancre 
under the name of schyrre [scirrhus], and shares in 
the error of his contemporaries in the sense that he 
makes clap one of the initial symptoms of syphilis. 
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But some thanks are due to him for having noticed that 
gonorrhoea was not always followed by secondary symp¬ 
toms. And he takes care to state that one must be 
guarded against treating as Poxy (trailer en Verolez) 
those who only have a simple clap. However, b}’ the 
side of this observation, which he was one of the first 
to make, we see the astral conjunctions re-appear. It is 
in connection with nocturnal headache that he gives us 
this disillusion. He might have been thought in advance 
of his times: well! not at all. In a chapter entitled 
“ The Reason Why the Syphilitic Humor Emits Itself 
at Night and Ceases in the Day,” 1 he assumes that the 
night engenders bad influences by means of the stars 
and of the shadow of the earth : it follows that the ma¬ 
lignant exhalations of the earth are attracted by the 
body of man, which puts the humor in motion, etc. 
Farther on he declares that those who acquire syphilis 
on the day of Venus are more affected than the others, 
and that one must not be treated on the day of Saturn. 
There is no use talking. Science was still in the midst 
of the Dark Ages. 

De la Mart in ih re concludes in these words :— 

“ The seed has taken birth everywhere, to such an 
extent that at present it is called the joyful disease , the 
which was formerly named the disease of Naples .” 

Cette graiue a prls naissance partout, tenement qu’a-present on 
l’appelle le maljoyeux, lequel autrefois se nommait le rnal de Naples. 

Was it not rather the circumstances in which the 
disease was taken which were joyful ? If not the expres¬ 
sion might be considered as ironical, for it seems credi¬ 
ble that if the patients laughed it was on the other 
side of the mouth. 

1 La raison pourquoy l’humeur verolique s’esmeut le soil - et cesse le 
jour. 
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In 1673, an English author, Maynwaringe, 1 wrote 
the history of the question of origin. He is of the 
opinion that this disease is the result of venereal ex¬ 
cesses—an opinion which had been already advanced 
before him, and notably by Arelius Minadoiis 2 —and he 
adds : “ That Yenery thereof being antique, the product 
Lues we may well judge antique also.” 

The Dutchman, Stephen Blankard, equally treated 
of, a little later (1684), the question of the origin 
of syphilis. 3 According to him, the disease has been 
known from the most ancient times and treated under 
other names. But Blankard still admitted the useful¬ 
ness of mercurial salivation,—a thing of which we can¬ 
not approve. 

Le Monnier (1689), 4 like his predecessors, advises 
salivation as a therapeutic measure, and classes gon¬ 
orrhoea among the primary symptoms of syphilis. He 
recognizes the fact that the disease is very contagious 
and that a simple contact (infected glass) outside of 
coitus is sufficient. He adds that it may also be taken 
“ . . . without congress, in sleeping with a luetic 

subject, . . . which may occur even by the vapor 

which arises from the bed and sheets in which he has 
rested.” 

. . . san le congrez, en coucliant avec un sujet v6rol6, . . . 

ce qui peut se faire meme par la vapeur qui s’61fcve du lit et des draps 
dans lesquels il a repos6. 

This last explanation is more than debatable, but it 
is an improvement on the theory of contagion b}’ the 

1 The History and Mystery of tlie Venereal Lues. London, 1673. 

5 De virulentia venerea. Venetiis, 1596. On the Venereal Poison. 
Venice, 1596. 

3 Traite de la verole (Treatise on Syphilis). Translated from the 
Dutch by "William Willis. Amsterdam, 1688. 

4 Nouveau traite de la maladie venereenne. Paris, 1689. New Trea¬ 
tise on the Venereal Disease. 
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air. Then, attacking tlie question of origin, lie defends 
an opinion, which is odd enough, which he states having 
found in several authors, but whose names he does not 
mention. According to these authors, a perfectly 
healthy woman might observe syphilis arise in her 
from the fact of having submitted herself to several 
men in a short space of time, even supposing her 
partners perfectly healthy. It is the theory of the 
fermentation of the seeds. The explanations furnished 
by le Monnier have all the more relish, as it is felt that 
he is convinced : — 

“ It may happen that a healthy woman be surprised 
with it, when, at the same time, she has had commerce 
with several men, although healthy ones, because the 
different qualities which compose the different seeds she 
has received, joined to the acrid and salt}^ parts of which 
her own is composed and to the moist and very warm 
disposition of the place which receives them, much 
increased by the continuation of the rubbing or confri- 
cation, excite, in their mingling, so rapid a movement, so 
violent an irritation, and a fermentation so prompt, that 
they subsequently change themselves to corruption, 
which is the more pernicious as these kinds of matters 
are subtile and charged with a great number of spirits : 
corruptio optimi solet esse pessimaP 1 

II peut se faire qu’une femme saine en soit surprise, quand en 
mome temps elle a eu commerce avec plusieurs hommes, quoy que 
sains, parce que les diff6 rentes qualitez qui composent les differentes 
semences qu’eile a reifies, jointes aux parties acres et salines dont la 
sienne est compos6e, et a la disposition humide et fort chaude du lieu 
qui les re?oit, augments debeaucoup par la continuation du frotement 
ou confrication, excitent a leur rencontre un mouvement si rapide, 
une irritation si violente et une fermentation si prompte qu’elles se 

* The corruption of that which is the best generally produces that 
which is the worst. 
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determinent ensuite a la corruption, qui est d’autant plus pernicieuse 
que ces sortes de matiferes sout subtiles et chargees d’un grand uombre 
d’esprits : corruptio optirni sold esse pessima. 

This thesis litis been maintained since by Uca}', 
Nicholas de Blegny, de Saint-Romain, Yereelloni, Dibon, 
Jourdan de Pellerin, and some others. 

Le Monnier then advances a correct idea, which we 
have not found in any other author before him. He 
admits that a healthy woman, having had recent rela¬ 
tions with an infected individual, may transmit the 
virus to one or more others without being herself con¬ 
taminated. It is mediate contagion. Besides, he finds 
the manner of seeing of his predecessors defective, in 
that they recognized four species of syphilis. He 
brings back the virus to one single t\ r pe; he suspected, 
without clearly saying so, that the soil alone caused 
the differences in the intensity of the manifestations. 

“It must be admitted that this cause is everywhere 
the same; that there is nothing more than the more or 
less of venereal virus which has made a larger or 
smaller progress in the mass of the humors and in the 
parts, which makes its effects and its different char¬ 
acters.” 

On doit convenir que cette cause est paj-tout la meme, qu’il 11 ’y a 
que le plus ou moins de virus venerien qui a fait un plus grand ou 
moindre progrez dans la masse des humeurs et dans les parties, qui 
fait ces effets et ces differens caracteres. 

For him gonorrhoea and buboes are the signs of 
syphilis; but he calls attention to the fact that genital 
ulcers are not all alike, and he distinguishes three kinds. 
The first, which corresponds to our herpes, he calls “ a 
small, whitish blister, which ulcerates and enlarges, but 
which also heals easily in a short time.” 

. . . une petite vesoie blancliatre, qui s’ulcere et qui s’61argit, 

mais aussi qui se guerit faeilemeut en peu de temps. 
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The second lie calls ceil-de-perdrix (soft-corn), accord¬ 
ing to the expression prevalent, because “ of its round¬ 
ness and of a slight redness and whiteness which occurs 
in its middle.” This appears to be the primary lesion 
of syphilis. As to the description of the third kind, it 
can only be referred to the soft chancre and to the 
phagedenic chancre, which are non-infecting. “ It eats, 
spreads, and causes an eschar; the color of the ulcer 
becomes livid, its shape irregular, the edges callous and 
everted; the inflammation which surrounds it is great; 
the matter which it suppurates melts and rots the flesh 
and the neighboring parts.” 

II rouge, ambule et fait e.xare; la couleur de l’ulcere devient 
livide, sa figure inegale, les 15vres calleuses et renvers6es, rinflannna- 
tion qui l’enviromie est grande, la matiere qu’il suppure dissout et 
pourrit les chairs et les parties voisines. 

He advises salivation by means of inunctions or 
mercurial pills, concurrently with purging, bleeding, 
and baths. However, he does not approve the cauter¬ 
izations, which were in common use at that time, by the 
aid of acids (sulphuric or nitric), for they produced 
eschars and, as a result, losses of substance, which were 
not always easy to cure. 

Lopez Pinna 1 (1696), wdio declares himself a partisan 
of the antiquity of syphilis, recognizes as its source 
venereal excesses. 

Gervais Ucay (1699) 2 says that syphilis is almost as 
old as the world, for it has as its origin the corruption 
of several seeds in the same vagina. For him the fact 
is beyond doubt, and all other hypotheses are ridicu¬ 
lous. 

1 Tratndo de morbo galico. Sevilla, 1696. Treatise on the French 
Disease. Seville, 1696. 

0 Traite do la maladie vener. Amsterdam, 1699. Treatise on the 
Venereal Disease. 
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“ The cause of syphilis may be plainly explained 
by means of corrupted seeds in the wombs of public 
women. . . . 

“ It is well known that, if a perfectly-healthy girl— 
and a virgin, if you will, in order that there may be no 
suspicion of any venereal disease—mingled with a dozen 
lads as healthy as she, and debauched herself with each 
one in turn, either some or others would soon have the 
pox, and all together would finally acquire it by the 
repetition of the venereal acts.” 

Oil peut expliquer claiiement la cause de la verole par le 
moyen des semeuces corrompues dans les matrices des femmes 
publiques. . . . 

On s<;ait, que si une fille parfaitement saine et pucelle, si on veut, 
aftn qu’il n’y ait aucun soupgon de mal venerieu, se meloit parmi une 
douzainc de gallons aussi sains qu’elle, et se debauchoit tour a tour 
avec eux, ou les uns ou les autres auroient bientot la verole, et tous 
ensemble la contracteroient eufin par la repetition des actes veneriens. 

In the same manner as Thierry de Hery, Fern el, le 
Monnier, and others, he admits for syphilis an incuba¬ 
tion of ten years and more; and thus,* like his predeces¬ 
sors, he considers as syphilitic all sexual diseases. Let 
us not forget that, at that time, there still existed phy¬ 
sicians who did not hesitate to state that syphilis was 
the “ totality of all diseases.” And we hasten to testify 
to the fact that Gr. Uca} T made a real progress when he 
declared that certain chancres and buboes and some 
gonorrhoeas were purely local diseases. To tell the 
truth, he leaves them their name of pox , since he 
believed in the identity of the virus, but he establishes 
quite distinct forms :— 

“ There is, nevertheless, an accidental difference, 
which consists in that the great Pox generally invades 
the entire body, because the mass of the blood is 
infected; that is why it may be called universal; and 
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that clap, chancre, and the bubo occupy but a single 
part, either because the syphilitic ferment has not been 
carried farther since it was communicated, or it has 
been expelled by the force of nature, by means of im¬ 
perfect crisis, as is seen in buboes, or, in fine, by some 
other accident; and it is for this reason that it may be 
called a particular Pox.” 

II y a pourtant une difference accidentelle qui consiste en ce que 
la grosse Verole occupe generalement tout le corps, a cause que la 
masse du sang est infect6e ; c’est pourquoi on la peut appeler univer- 
selle; et que la Chaude-pisse, le Chancre, et le Bubon n’occupent 
qu’une seule partie, soit paree que le ferment vdrolique n’a pas etd 
porte plus loin, depuis qu’il a 6te communique, soit qu’ilait ete ex¬ 
pulse par la force de la nature, par mani&re de crise imparfaite, comme 
on voit dans les Bubons, ou enfin par quelque autre accident, et c’est 
pour cela qu’on peut appeler cette Verole particuliere. 

The author looks upon mercury as the only specific. 
At all events, he spared children and the aged from sali¬ 
vation ; in a general way, he treated patients according 
to indications, and not by the rules of a blind theory. 
He advises, for instance, to bleed only plethoric persons. 
He also looked upon syphilis as a very ancient disease. 
As to the different ways of contracting the disease, he 
enumerated three,—heredity,coitus, and contact,—which 
make two altogether, the second variety being included 
in the third. He had noticed, besides, that the patients 
who succumbed were carried off by late complications, 
by consecutive changes of essential organs, and not by 
the syphilitic virus itself:— 

“ Pox is not ordinarily a mortal disease; people are 
seen who have carried it thirty years and more ; and,, 
when one dies of it, it is not so much by this disease as 
it is by others which are attracted by the disturbance 
caused by the syphilitic ferment.” 

La V6role n’est pas ordinairement une maladie mortelle, on voit 
des gens qui la portent t-rente ans, et davantage; et lors qu’on eu 
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meurt, ce n’est pas tant par cette maladie que par d’autres qui sont 
attirees par le desordre que fait le ferment Verolique. 

But these correct ideas do not go without some fan¬ 
tastic theories. It is thus that, surprised at seeing, 
among several men having had relations with the same 
woman, here a chancre, there a gonorrhoea, and nothing 
in the others, he enters into explanations, which are 
quite original, in which the prostates and the parstates 
play a very important part. Then he asks himself why 
some of his predecessors have looked for the cause of 
syphilis in the conjunctions of Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, 
Venus, Mercury, etc., and he shoots several shafts of 
humor at them :— 

“ No doubt the origin of these opinions comes from 
the old fable, in which we see, among those pretended 
divinities, a large number of adulteries, rapes, and 
amorous passions; and, as the stars bear the names of 
these gods, tliey^ believed that there occurred among 
these stars some prostitution. I do not know why it 
has not been said that they themselves take the pox, 
and that they subsequently communicate it to men by 
their influences, since one is the consequence of the 
other.” 

Sans doute que la source de ces opinions vient de 1’ancienne 
fahle, on Ion voit, parmi ces pretendues Divinitez un grand nombre 
d’adultercs, de viols, et de passions amoureuses : et comme les Astres 
portent les 110 ms de ces Pieux, ils auront crfi qu’il se passoit parmi ces 
Astres quelques maquerellages. Je ne s$ai pourquoi l’on n’a pas dit 
qu’ils prenoient eux-mSmes la Vcrole, et qu’cnsuite ils la communi- 
quoint aux homines par leur influences, puisque l’un est la suite de 
1’autre. 

With a few judicious observations on venereal path¬ 
ology, which we have noticed above, Ucay completes, 
with honor, the list of writers of note of the seventeenth 
century. 


CHAPTER, III. 


In the Eighteenth Century. 

Sydenham and Boerhaave exhume the fable of the American origin; 
Astruc consecrates that legend.— Larvated syphilis and the mercurial 
disease. —Baron Van Swieten ; his liquor.—Swediaur launches the 
word blennorrhac/ia. —Hunter describes the hard chancre. —Bell 
defends the doctrine of the non-identity of the two viruses, gon¬ 
orrhoeal and syphilitic.—The therapeutic value of salivation is 
denied by the majority of authors ; pretended immunity of pipe- 
smokers in regard to mercurial stomatitis. 

The first writer of the eighteenth century worthy of 
mention is Jacques Yercelloni, 1 of Ast, in Piedmont. 
He maintains, in 1722, about the same theses as Gr. 
Ucay, and shares the opinions of the latter on many 
points. He adopts the theory of fermentation of the 
seeds , advises guaiac, sarsaparilla, and sassafras, and is 
a partisan of mercurial therapeutics; but he finds that 
salivation is a means which is of “small reliability.” 
Finally, in this work, there is made mention of the 
speculum matricis , of which preceding authors say but 
little. At all events, Ambrose Pare (1575) has described 
a speculum magnum , which is nothing else than the 
dioptrus of Paulus JEgineta (sixth century),—that is to 
say, a dilator of the vagina which permits an examina¬ 
tion of the deep parts. Let us not forget, also, that an 
identical instrument was found in the ruins of Pompeii, 
about 1819. 

In 1728 appeared the work of the Dutchman, Boer- 

1 Traite des maladies qui arrivent aux parties genitales des deux 
sexes. Paris, 1730. Treatise on the Diseases Affecting the Genitals of 
Both Sexes. Translated in French by Devaux, from the Latin edition of 
Leyden. 
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haave 1 , a distinguished physician of that time of whom 
we have already spoken : in it we see shadowing forth 
some differences of opinion from contemporaries and pre¬ 
decessors. The author, for instance, states that gonor¬ 
rhoea, which up to that time had almost always been a 
symptom of syphilis, rarely occurs in connection with it 
at the time in which he writes. From this he concludes 
that the symptomatology of syphilis has been modified 
in a marked manner. To believe him, clap would even 
be a sort of vaccination against the great pox : — 

“ On the contrary (which ought to console those who 
have none but similar gallantries) it is almost always the 
preservative.” 

Au contraire (ce qui doit consoler ceux qui n’ont que de pareilles 
galanteries) elle en est presque toujours le preservatif. 

Happy times! In the nineteenth century one does 
not prevent the other. 

lie laughs at Vercelloni—and with reason—who ex¬ 
plains syphilitic ulcerations of the throat, in woman, by 
a sort of sympathy existing between the womb and the 
gullet. But he does not do much better than the 
Italian author when he assumes that the patients ac¬ 
quired more “ poison ” as they displayed more passion 
in coitus, and that because of the heat developed during 
the act:— 

“ The fire of love is a true inflammation of the entire 
body, and principally of the genital parts, in which it 
seems to concentrate itself.” 

Le feu de 1’amour est une vraye inflammation de tout le corps, 
et principalement des parties g6nitales, ou il semble se conccntrer. 

Perhaps he was wrong in ridiculing so much the 
system of the ivorms and animalcides of the venereal 

* Hermann Boerliaave. Bur les maladies veneieennes. Paris, 1735. On 
Venereal Diseases. Translated from the Latin by de la Mettrie. 
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virus which Deidier and Desault had just advanced, for 
they seem to have had a presentiment of the microbe. 

However, coming to the question of origin, Boer- 
haave adopts the opinion of Sydenham,—to wit, that if 
syphilis were brought to Europe by the companions of 
Columbus (as a matter of fact it comes from Africa), it 
bad been introduced on the New Continent by slaves 
from the coast of Guinea. Sydenham and Boerhaave 
did not consider the fact that African negroes were not 
sent into slavery in the New World until long after the 
epidemic of Naples and the voyages of Columbus. The 
syphilitic virus had not much need, it will be admitted, 
of passing by the Antilles to return to Europe, the only 
part of the world pretended to be spared up to that 
time. It was much easier for it to follow the coast of 
Africa and to pass in by Gibraltar or Brindisi. 

But Boerhaave has his own idea ; for him syphilis is 
endemic among negroes; and, to sustain his dictum, he 
calls in the authority of one Bosnian. At best, he does 
not notice that the facts reported by that author are 
nothing else than arguments in favor of the theory of 
the fermentation of seeds ,—an opinion which he, him¬ 
self, vigorously rejected at the very beginning of his 
work. He says, as a matter of fact, that he does 
not admit, like his predecessors, that syphilis could 
arise “ from the congress of several healthy men with 
a healthy woman.” And it is precisely on a case of this 
sort that Bosnian 1 bases himself. This latter author re¬ 
lates that he has seen vagabonds—of which the number 
is occasionally considerable—buy a girl, whom they 
ravished one after the other. Most often she died 
in the course of the operation, in view of the number 

1 William Bosnian, Lettres, 8 and 12. Description of the Coast of 
Guinea. 
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of her assailants, and those who had not had their share 
continued with the dead body. This, for Bosnian, is the 
origin of syphilis, and Boerhaave does not express the 
shadow of a doubt in regard to the matter. 

Dibon, 1 two years later, determines that gonorrhoea 
is never or very rarely cured by the use of mercury. 
To-day we understand the reason, but the author him¬ 
self was astonished at it. He advised “aperitive and 
cooling teas” (les Ptisanes aperitives et refraichis- 
santes ), emulsions, tinctures, turpentine; and, as a local 
treatment of the chancres, cauterizations with nitric 
acid, with nitrate of silver, and dressings with red pre¬ 
cipitate. Internally, he gave mercury in the form of 
pills; it was necessary, he said, that the mercury be 
well prepared and properly administered. 

That famous preparation, of which he speaks so 
much, is chemically-pure mercury,—that is to say. freed 
of lead, arsenic, and other substances it might contain. 
He had obtained his secret from a certain chemist, 
somewhat of a physician at opportunities, who treated 
syphilitics and cured them. This empiric rose up against 
the practice of salivation, which he looked upon as dis¬ 
astrous,—one good point for the chemist. The following 
are the circumstances under which the author was 
brought to ask his help :— 

Having heard of the successes which the healer 
obtained with his drug, he came to him offering to bring 
him a rich merchant, from among his patients, who was 
not improved by the ordinary means. The learned man 
preferred to disclose the remedy and refused all pay¬ 
ment, adding, however, that if the merchant, since he 
had property, desired to show himself grateful, he would 

1 Dissertation sur les maladies veneriennes. Paris, 1724. Dissertation 
onVenei'eal Diseases. 
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not oppose him. Dibon assured him that his patient 
would not fail to do so, for he looked upon him as a 
very honest man. The chemist, who had learned to 
know the human heart, expressed his doubts. “ He 
answered me that they were all honest people when they 
were ill, but, once cured, they were no longer the same.” 

II me repondit qu’ils etoient tous d’lionnestes gens lorsqu’ils 
6toieut malades, mais que gu6ris, ce n’etoit plus de meme. 

This is a remark which promises to hold good for a 
long time to come. 

In the second part of his work, published in the 
succeeding year, 1 the author repeats about the same 
things which have been said before him. Like Ucay, he 
distinguishes two kinds of syphilis. By particular pox 
he understands all the sexual local lesions, including the 
bubo. He saj’s that the name may change according to 
the seat of the genital affection, but it is always the pox. 
“ It will bear the name of clap in the discharge which 
occurs from the penis or vagina.” 

Elle portera le nom de chaude-pisse dans l’6coulement qui arrive & 
la verge ou au vagin. 

General pox (la verole gdndrale)—which G. Ucay 
called universal —is that which extends to all portions 
of the body. He also admits incubation of several j^ears. 
It is probable that this error arose from the fact that 
some patients really contracted syphilis a long time 
after a'gonorrhoea. The secondary lesions appearing, 
for example, eight or ten years after the gonorrhoea— 
then looked upon as syphilitic—must inevitably have 
gh r en rise to fatal interpretations. Dibon is of the 
opinion that syphilis is as ancient as the world ; he adds 

1 Descript, de la nature et des causes des malad. vener. Paris, 1725. 
Description of the Nature and Causes of Venereal Diseases. 
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that it may arise from venereal excesses, “ especially 
when there is a mingling of several seeds.” 1 For him 
it was ancient leprosy. 

P. Desault (1733) rejects mercurial salivation, for he 
does not admit that it is the a flux from the month ” 
alone which cures. Although he agrees in this with 
Fernel, he does not share in the horror of that phy¬ 
sician for mercury. 

“ Fernel and his disciple, Palmarius, celebrated phy¬ 
sicians of the Faculty of Paris, deterred by the cruelty 
of the treatment of syphilis by the flux of the mouth, 
endeavored to cure it without producing it; they 
adopted the plan of renouncing mercury, and of saying 
as much evil of it as w r e shall praise it.” 

Fernel et son disciple, Palmarius, celebres Medecins de la Faculty 
de Paris, rebutez de la cruaut6 du traitement de la V6role par le flux 
de bouche, tenterent de la guerir sans le procurer; ils prirent le parti 
de renoncer au mercure, et d’en dire autant de mal que nous en ferons 
d’eloges. 

As we have seen (vol. ii, chapter vi), he w r as one of 
the promoters of the system of worms. This proves 
only one tiling,—that these tw r o diseases have, at all 
times, given rise to errors in diagnosis. 

Janson, 2 who w r rites in 1740, draws a terrifying 
picture of syphilis and describes as current symptoms 
of the disease the grave and happily exceptional mani¬ 
festations. He looks upon syphilis as very ancient and 
as the result of venereal excesses ; then he gives curious 
explanations on the nature and progress of the virus :— 

“ Syphilis is composed of molecules w'hose nature is 

1 “. . . mrtout lorsqu'il st> fait conjonction de pluneurs saliences.” 
Dissertation sur les malad. vener. Paris, 1733. Dissertation on Venereal 
Diseases. 

a Tableau des malad. vener. Amsterdam, 1740. Picture of Venereal 
Diseases. 
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tartareous, inclining to the acrid, and so penetrating 
that it inserts itself in the pores of the skin, and, passing 
thence into the substances composing us, manifests 
itself more often on the genital parts of both sexes than 
elsewhere.” 

La Verole est eompos6e de Molecules dont la nature est tartareuse, 
tirant sur l’aigre, et si pen6trante qu’elle s’insfcre dans les pores de 
la peau, et de la passant dans les substances qui nous coinposent, se 
manifeste plus souvent aux Parties genitales des deux Sexes 
qu’ailleurs. 

Farther on he again states that the syphilitic virus 
consists “ in a tartareous acid, participating of the acrid, 
and tending to the coagulation of the blood and of the 
humors.” 

. . . dans un acide tartareux, participant de l’aigre, et tendant 

h la coagulation du sang et des humeurs. 

The author, no doubt, thinks highly of this explana¬ 
tion, for he recurs to it to satiety. It may not be super¬ 
fluous to recall the fact that, at the time Janson wrote, 
Moliere 1 had been buried more than sixty years ! 

That same year, 1740, is memorable in the annals of 
science, for it witnessed the appearance of the work of 
the celebrated Astruc, 2 of whom we have spoken time 
and time again. This work had such fame throughout 
all Europe that we cannot refrain from dwelling upon 
it for a short period of time. In order that the reader 
may be able to obtain a clear idea of the effect produced 
by this work, we will condense in a few lines the differ¬ 
ent scientific opinions which have been given out in 
regard to the origin of syphilis since the epidemic of 
Naples. 

As was shown and could be proven, the opinions, at 

* Moliere died in 1673, at the age of 51 years. 

9 De morbis venereis. Lutetise Parisiorum, 1740. On Venereal Dis¬ 
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the end of the fifteenth century, were at first quite 
different. The astrologers saw in this epidemic a new 
disease attributable to the maleficent conjunctions of the 
planets; a few physicians made of it the resultant of 
telluric miasmata, and each nation accused its enemy of 
having brought the scourge. The public and certain 
physicians, when the epidemic had diminished,—that 
is to say, when it had been freed of heterogeneous 
elements,—simply saw in it the contamination of the 
eternal leprosy. 1 Others believed in a transformation 
of the latter disease. In 1518 the noise traveled that 
the disease came from America. Oviedo took up the 
fable, which was useful to him, and gave it an aftermath 
of fact. But, at the end of twenty-five or thirty years, 
like guaiac, which had given birth to it, it fell in the 
most complete forgetfulness. In the second half of the 
fifteenth century Ave come to mercury, and the French 
disease is called the venereal disease: the question of 
its origin is discussed but very little, and there is hardly 
one or two authors who mention, as a memorandum, the 
New Continent. 

During the entire course of the seventeenth century 
there is, so to speak, no more mention of the French 
disease or of the disease of Naples; the venereal disease 
even begins to be called pox tyerole) toward the year 
1600, authors once more bringing forward the question 
of origin, and almost all making of it an ancient disease 
continuing leprosy or derived from it. Toward the end 
of the seventeenth century a new theory makes its ap¬ 
pearance: syphilis created with all its parts, without 
contagion, by the fermentation of several seeds in the 

1 There are some to-day even who pretend that leprosy is simply a 
modification of syphilis or vice versa, despite the fact that both diseases 
are observed affecting the same individual, syphilis being engrafted upon 
a leper.—O-D. 
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same vagina. Authors admit that libertinage and ven¬ 
ereal excesses may produce it, and they proclaim the 
antiquity of syphilis. These theories are taken up and 
repeated by all the authors during the entire first half 
of the eighteenth century, and it is the opinion favor¬ 
able to the antiquity of syphilis which dominates at the 
time in which the celebrated Astruc writes. 

This physician undertook to resuscitate the legend 
of the American origin, and displayed, in that task, a 
patience and an activity incredible in quantity for an 
epoch in which researches must have been much more 
laborious than in our days. Whilst incomplete and pre¬ 
senting arguments most often defective and wanting 
from the very foundation, this work is, none the less, the 
most remarkable which the eighteenth century presents 
to us on this matter. The author was certainly acting 
in good faith ; but, carried away undoubtedly by his 
belief, he has permitted several naivetes —not to say 
more—to escape him each time that he has found him¬ 
self confronted by documents too unfavorable to his 
cause. 

Taking one by one the texts upon which his pre¬ 
decessors had supported themselves, he has compelled 
himself to demonstrate that passages aimed at had refer¬ 
ence to I know not what fantastic disease, having all the 
symptoms of syphilis, plainly contagious, but which has 
disappeared at the siege of Naples. We will certainly 
not seek here to retort to the arguments advanced by 
Astruc, for it would be necessary to write a work longer 
than his, which would be undoubtedly in bad taste and 
without any practical utility. Nevertheless, we would 
advise the reader, who is desirous of obtaining more 
light upon this burning question, to read, before arriving 
at any conclusions, the “ I)e morbis venereis.” He can 
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compare his argumentation with ours, and may perhaps 
thus arrive at a positive opinion. 

However this may be, Astrue acquired a fame which 
was almost universal. Practicing physicians not having 
the time to verify the dicta of those who write big books, 
almost all the disciples of JEsculapius believed Astrue 
on his word and followed him in their writings like so 
many sheep of Panurge. As Jourdan says, in 1826, 
“ his historical romance on syphilis succeeds and soon 
counted as many partisans as it had readers.” From 
the faculty the American legend came back to the 
public, where it still remains. And, as nothing is harder 
to destroy than a legend, there will be many sunny days 
to come for this fairy-tale. 

It was especially about this time (middle of the 
eighteenth century) that the doctrine of disguised 
venereal diseases flourished. All the unusual morbid 
phenomena which could not be explained at that time 
were attributed to a concealed venereal disease,— that is 
to say, without venereal symptoms. It is thus that 
Furstenan 1 went so far as to place hysterical phenomena 
to the credit of a venereal virus driven hack in the body 
by a badlj r -directed treatment! Put it was especially 
Rosen (1764) who made himself the apostle of this 
doctrine. For instance, he accepted as hereditary some 
symptoms of recent syphilis in two patients aged 30 
years. Yan Swieten, in refusing to admit the heredity 
of syphilis, momentarily checked this theory, but Stoll 
restored it to its place of honor and Fabre was one of 
his warmest partisans. 

It was then that war was again waged on mercury, 
and they went so far as to assert, Ritter among others 

1 Dissertat>io de contagio et morbis contagiosis. Rintelae, 1742. Dis¬ 
sertation on Contagion and Contagious Diseases. 
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(1747), that the dangerous symptoms of syphilis were 
more the effect of the treatment than those of the disease 
itself. In fact, a mercurial disease was accepted, dis¬ 
tinct from the venereal disease, and to whose account 
was charged almost all the classic signs of syphilis. 

However, it was toward 1743 that the Dutch baron, 
Van Swieten, made himself a name in syphilography by 
means of the liquor of his composition, which is yet in 
current use in practice. He thus popularized the em¬ 
ployment of corrosive sublimate. The present formula 
differs slightly from that of the author, but the principle 
is exactly the same, as may be seen by comparing the 
two, which are given below :— 


LIQUOR EMPLOYED BY VAN 
SWIETEN. 

II Hydrarg. bichlor., 0.80 gr. 

Spts. frumenti, 1.00 kilogr. 
M. Sig. : Two spoonfuls a day. 


LIQUOR OF VAN SWIETEN OF 
THE “CODEX.” 

Hydrarg. bichlor., 1 gr. 
Spts. vini rectificat., 100 grs. 
Aquae destillat., 900 grs. 

M. Sig. : A tablespoonful a day, 


At this time we begin to find a certain number of 
authors opposed to salivation. It is with sole reference 
to this that we will mention Gfuisard, 1 who was, notwith¬ 
standing, an antimercurialist who felt convinced. lie 
was wrong in this respect, that he fettered elimination as 
much as possible; but one must not be too exacting in 
regard to the physicians of the nineteenth century. 

“ The true way of reaping the benefit of the cure of 
venereal diseases consists in making mercury roll about 
a long time in the body, and to keep awa}^ everything 
which might drive it away too fast. And it is with this 
object in view that an effort is made to prevent the 
mouth-flux, almost as much as is studied the prevention 


1 Dissertation pratique sur les niaux vener, 1748. Practical Disserta¬ 
tion on Venereal Diseases. 
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of diarrhoea, in the conviction which prevails that evacu¬ 
ations of such a nature will scarcely ever fail to bring the 
enterprise to naught.” 

Le vrai moyen de tirer parti de la cure des maladies v6neriennes 
cousiste a faire rouler long-terns le mercure dans le' corps, et a eloigner 
tout ce qui pourroit le cliasser trop vite. Aussi est-ce dans cette vue 
qu’on t&ehe de prevenir le ilux de bouclie, presque qu’autant qu’on 
s’etudie a detouruer la diarrhee. dans la persuasion on l’on est que 
des evacuations de cette nature ne manqueroient jamais de faire 
echouer l’entreprise. 

Jourdan de Pellerin 1 is one hundred and fifty years 
behind the times, for he again brings forward the ques¬ 
tion of astral conjunctions, of which no more was said 
since the end of the sixteenth century. De la Martin¬ 
is re is, as a matter of fact, about the only one, in a 
space of two hundred years, who exhumed that theory, 
already dead of old age. At all events, Jourdan de Pel¬ 
lerin does not sa} T that syphilis had been directly en¬ 
gendered by the meeting of planets ; he merety considers 
these latter as capable of favoring the extension of the 
disease. But it is even too much for a contemporary of 
Voltaire and of J. J. Rousseau. “ I will merely say that 
this malign influence could only be looked upon as a 
partial cause and of occasional occurrence, inasmuch as 
it facilitates and increases the fermentation.” 

Je dirai seulement qu’on ne pourroit regarder cette maligne influ¬ 
ence que coinme une cause partielle et occasionelle, en taut qu’elle 
facilite et augmente la fermentation. 

He also admits that venereal excesses ma} T suffice to 
produce syphilis. “ It may arise in two healthy per¬ 
sons who, in their congress, may not place limits to their 
voluptuous sensuality and who may outrage nature.” 

1 Traite sur les maladies vencriennes. Paris, 1749. Treatise on Vene¬ 
real Diseases. 
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Elle peut survenir cliez deux personnes saines qui, dans leur emi¬ 
gres, lie donneront point de bornes a leurs voluptes sensuelles et qui 
outreront la nature. 

Ill addition lie adopts the theory of the fermentation 
of seeds , and, always very little of a progressive turn, 
he advises the essence of viper , recommended by Aqui- 
lanus, Cataneus, Matthiole, and others, more than two 
hundred years before. But let us give him credit for 
not having blindly adopted the conclusions of Astruc, 
and for having declared himself a partisan of the an¬ 
tiquity of syphilis. 

In 1*752, an anonymous author, 1 who is no other than 
Sanchez, caused to appear an opuscule intended to re¬ 
fute the opinion of the American origin defended by 
Astruc. The author takes pains to demonstrate that 
the disease began in Europe by an epidemic, and he 
bases himself upon the authority of contemporaries 
such as Fulgose, Cumanus, Bourdigne, Fracastor, and 
others. 

In 1758 Fabre 2 lays before us the doctrine of his 
master, J. L. Petit. As we have already said, he main¬ 
tains the thesis of larvated syphilis , without prejudice 
to a large number of other heresies which we shall have 
occasion to take up. We read, for instance, in regard to 
a certain particular case, this astonishing sentence: “ The 
discharge of old gonorrhoeas renewed itself through the 
effect of mercury, as this sometimes happens.’’' 1 

L’ecoulement des aneiennes gonon-hees se renouvella par l’effet 
du mercure, comme cela arrive quelquefois. 

This is not all. A little farther on, among the 
hereditary accidents of syphilis, he includes scurvy. He 
makes of gangrene , cancer , ovarian tumors , hydatids , 

1 Dissertat. sur l’origine de la malad. vener. Paris, 1752. Dissertation 
on the Origin of Venereal Disease. 

2 Essai sur les malad. vener. Paris, 1758. Essay on Venereal Diseases. 
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etc., symptoms of syphilis. It goes without saying that 
gonorrhoea and vegetations are, for him, classical signs. 

The author treats by means of mercurial inunctions, 
which he employs to the point of salivation, without 
which, according to him, the remedy is robbed of “the 
principal efficacy which makes a specific against the 
pox”; it is by the moulh-Jiux that quicksilver expels 
the “ luetic leaven.” 

Jauberthou, 1 who writes in 1766, does not share in 
the view of Fabre. Whilst being a mercurialist, he 
clearly states that salivation is harmful. 

We have stated that mercury was again decried 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. It was 
on account of certain medical pretenders who, seeing 
nothing in the treatment of venereal diseases but a pre¬ 
tence to make money, administered it at random. At 
that time, says Follin, syphilis was exploited by a cloud 
of charlatans, all physicians to the king, with pensions, 
—Damn, Armand, Goulard, lve\ T ser, Bellet, and others. 
With the exception of the king’s pension—which has 
ceased, from the lack of a king—I am not aware that 
these unscrupulous persons have disappeared to-day, 
or even that their number lies perceptibly diminished. 

It was about this time that the first medicated 
bougies made their appearance. Solid sounds, of wax, 
otherwise called bougies, 2 were already known. There 
followed emollient, then melting bougies, which were 
introduced into the bladder, and which were left in 
situ. Thion de la Chaume 3 informs us that a surgeon 

1 Traite des maladies vene'riennes. Paris, 1766. Treatise on Venereal 
Diseases. 

2 In French bougie signifies a wax candle or taper. As the urethral 
sounds were made of wax at the beginning, the name which is now em¬ 
ployed was applied to them and has continued to the present, day.—O-D. 

3 Tableau des malad. vener. Paris, 1773. Picture of Venereal Dis¬ 
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of Paris, Haran, introduced melting bougies of his make, 
which were much in vogue, and enriched the inventor. 
A princess of the House of France, having heard him 
spoken of, one day inquired of M. de Bievre as to what 
constituted the specialty of this surgeon. It was a 
difficult thing to explain ; but the courtier extricated 
himself out of the difficulty in a very witty manner. 
“ Madame,” said he, “ he is a man who wishes to make 
us believe that bladders are lanterns.” 1 

De Cezan, 2 in 1774, still defends the theoiy of the 
fermentation of seeds ; his work contains, in addition, a 
few bits of information which we give as a matter of 
curiosity :— 

“A physician of the name of M. le Due, who has 
traveled in the Levant, states that at Smyrna the women 
are in the habit of taking two drachms of running 
mercury every day, to become fat and fresh and to give 
themselves nice natural colors.” 

Un medecin, nomm6 M. le Due, qui a fait le voyage du Levant, 
dit qu’a Smirne, les femmes son dans l’usage de prendre deux gros de 
meroure coulant tous les jours, pour devenir grasses et fraielies, et 
pour se donner des belles couleur naturelles. 

This is an assertion which cannot be accepted except 
under benefit of inventory. The author then brings up 
once more the question of the crystalline, which he looks 
tipon as an affection peculiar to pederasts. “ There are 
small pimples filled with a whitish matter and hard, 
whence comes the name of crystals; they crown the 
anus.” 

1 Faire croire que les vessies sont des lanternes is a French expression 
equivalent to “pulling the wool over one’s eyes.” The literal translation 
as given above shows the wit of the courtier, since the surgeon introduced 
bougies (wax candles) into the bladder just as candles were formerly placed 
in lanterns. The ingenuity of the answer is certainly admirable.—O-D. 

2 Manuel antisyphilitique. Londres, 1774. Antisyphilitic Hand-book. 
London, 1774. 
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Ce sont des petits boutons remplis d’une matiere blanche et dure, 
d’ou leur vient le uom de Cristalins ; ils couronnent l'anus. 

Among the authors of that time who have drawn 
a good picture of venereal diseases we will mention 
Schwediaver, more generally called Swediaur, 1 —a name 
which he himself adopted to render its pronunciation 
easier for the French, as he sa 3 r s. He rejected the idea 
of infection by the air and b}' bed-sheets, although the 
latter mode of contagion, no doubt quite rare, may 
occur as a possibility; it would certainly not be prudent 
to place an excoriation in direct contact with clothes 
soiled by syphilitic products. Swediaur does not admit 
hereditary syphilis; for him syphilis is directly ac¬ 
quired by the child at the time of its passage to the 
vulva; and he bases himself upon the fact that symp¬ 
toms are seldom produced before the second month of 
extra-uterine life. It was Swediaur who created the 
word gonorrhoea (blennorrhagia); clap had, from that 
time on, a definite scientific name. 

In 1786 there appeared in London a work which 
eclipsed all the preceding ones ; it was that of John 
Hunter, 2 whose works are still justly celebrated. The 
English surgeon brought up a multitude of new ques¬ 
tions and clearly established that the induration of the 
chancre was the pathognomonic symptom of syphilis; 
the indurated chancre is still sometimes designated in our 
day under the name of Hunterian chancre. To tell the 
truth, Fallopius, Ambrose Pare, in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, and Nicholas de Bldgny, a hundred 
years later (1673), had observed the hardness and cal¬ 
losity of syphilitic ulcers at the beginning of infection ; 

1 Practical Observations on Venereal Complaints. Edinburgh, 1784. 
[Conf. A Practical Treatise on the Symptoms, Effects, Nature, and Treat¬ 
ment of Syphilis. Philadelphia, 1815.—O-D.] 

5 A Treatise on the Venereal Disease. London, 1780. 
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but Hunter had the credit of describing the indurated 
chancre and of classifying it in a positive manner. 
However, he committed grave errors. It is thus that 
he denied the contagiousness of secondary lesions; but 
it must be said that all his experimental inoculations 
were made on syphilitic subjects. The bold inventor 
cauterized the chancre wdtli the object of preventing 
general infection. 

Hunter still believed in the specific nature of gonor¬ 
rhoea, although Tode, 1 a Danish physician, had already, 
twelve years before, denied the possibility of the in¬ 
fection by the clap. But it w r as especially Benjamin 
Bell 2 who defended the doctrine of the non-identity of 
the chancre and gonorrhoea. At all events, Bell did not 
conceal the fact that his opinion would be opposed ; he 
sa}"s so in his book, which he wrote more especially to 
demonstrate that gonorrhoea and syphilis are derived 
from two different viruses, which essentially differ in 
their nature. At that time such a theory could not but 
be considered, in learned quarters, as nothing short of 
an enormity. 

A contemporary, of the name of Lombard. 3 opposes 
salivation, and in this regard he brings forward a rather 
original observation which he had frequently made, but 
which no one, for a century, seems to have made a note 
of. “ I have observed that pretty generally the use of 
the pipe was, for those who are addicted to it, a pre¬ 
servative against mercurial salivation; this may be 
found very extraordinary, but it is none the less true.” 

1 Vom Tripper in Ansehung seiner Natur. Copenhagen, 1774. Con¬ 
cerning Gonorrhoea Respecting its Nature. 

2 A Treatise on Gonorrhoea Virulenta and Lues Venerea. Edin¬ 
burgh, 1793. 

3 Cours de Chirurgie pratique sur les malad. vener. Strasbourg, 1790. 
Text-book of Practical Surgery on Venereal Diseases. 
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J’ai observe qu’assez g6n6ralement l’usage de la pipe etoit pour 
ceux qui eu out 1’habitude, un preservatif contre la salivation niercu- 
rielle; on peut trouver cela fort extraordinaire, mais il n’en est pas 
moins vrai. 

We leave to the author the monopoly of this still¬ 
born discovery, and we will continue, until further 
orders, to prescribe chlorate of potassium—in preference 
to tobacco—at such times as we may have reason to fear 
a mercurial stomatitis. 

Thus ends the eighteenth century, whose scientific 
balance-sheet may be summarized, as regards the subject 
occupying our attention, into two main events:— 

1. The indurated chancre, well described by Hunter, 
is henceforth recognized as an indisputable sign of 
specificity. 

2. Bell establishes the fact that gonorrhoea and syph¬ 
ilis are each one due to a virus essentially distinct from 
the other. 

Of course, there appeared, during this period of a 
century, other important works, such as those of Yacca 
Berlinghieri, of Mahon, etc., which we have not subjected 
to analysis; but we have been forced to make a choice, 
for it is, above all, in the domain of histoiy that it is 
indispensable to limit one’s self. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sypiiilts in the Nineteenth Century. 

The scientific chaos at the beginning of the nineteenth century.—Caron 
denies extra-genital contagion.—The fermentation of seeds once 
more.—Theory of the non-existence of the venereal virus.—The 
identists and the unicists. — Ricord ; his work. The revolution of 
which he was the instigator.—The chancrous duality. — The mixed 
chancre. — Syphilization. — The disease of Briinn, the disease of St. 
Fuphemie, the pian of N'erac, and the disease of Chavanne. —The 
radesyge, sibbens, the disease of St. Paul’s Bay , the Falcadine and 
the disease of Scherlievo. — The Amboyne buttons, frambeesia , yaws, 
and pian. 

We now come to the truly scientific epoch of venereal 
pathology. Before the nineteenth century, in fact, the 
truth could not assert itself, and we have just seen three 
long centuries of gropings and errors unfold themselves 
before us. It is scarcely without a struggle that, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, the domain of phantas}^ is 
left—if not of phantasmagoria—to enter upon the only 
scientific path, that of experience. “ If I had to write 
the history of syphilography since the sixteenth century 
up to our days,” said M. Mauriae 1 in 1883, “ I would 
divide it into four periods, and I should designate each 
one of these under the names of: ‘ The Creative Period,’ 
‘ The Dogmatic Period,’ ‘ The Experimental Period,’ 
‘The Scientific Period.’” 2 This classification is per- 

1 Lemons sur les malad. vener. Paris, 1883. Lectures on Venereal 
Diseases. 

2 Si j’avais a faire l’histoire de la syphiliograpliie depuis le seizieme 
sifecle jusqu’a nos jours, je la diviserais en quatre, periodes, et je desig- 
nerais chacune d’ellcs sous les 110 ms de : periode creatriee, periode dog- 
matique, periode experimentale, periode scientinque. 
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fectly rational in so far as it concerns the four centuries 
in which the existence of syphilis is not disputed. 

M. Mauriac puts the creative period from the epi¬ 
demic of Naples up to 1508. It is known that our dis¬ 
tinguished colleague is not as yet a partisan of the 
ancient origin of syphilis. The dogmatic period , which 
includes almost three centuries, extends up to Hunter 
and even beyond that time. The author says, with 
reason, that “ it was a period of confusion and of sterile 
dogmas, a sort of small Middle Age.” The experimental 
period , which begins with Hunter, continues well into 
the nineteenth century, about up to the middle. Finally, 
the scientific period is essential^ modern. The last 
period, in fact, includes scarcely more than forty years, 
for, as we will show very shortly, Ricord himself, at the 
beginning of his career, taught some errors, were they 
only the non-contagiousness of secondary symptoms and 
the specificity of the soft chancre. It is to Bassereau 
that the honor is due for having conclusively separated, 
in 1852, the syphilitic from the chancroidal virus. But 
let us not anticipate. 

We have said that*Bell, in 1193, had proclaimed the 
non-identity of syphilis with gonorrhoea. His theory 
was combated, as he foresaw it would be, and would 
perhaps have long remained in the background had 
not Hernandez, 1 in 1810, considered this question in a 
brilliant manner when it was made the subject of a com¬ 
petition by the Societe de M&lecine of Besam^on. It 
was this author who created the theory of larva ted 
syphilis in man and in woman. 

Nevertheless, by the side of these innovators there is 

1 Essai analytiq. sur lanon-identite des virus gonorrlieiq v et svpliilitiq. 
Toulon, 1812. Analytical Essay on the Non-identity of the Gonorrhoeal 
and Syphilitic Virus. 
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seen from time to time a laggard. A certain Caron 
comes and pretends, for example, that syphilis can be 
acquired only in coitus, and that contagion through 
abrasions in accoucheurs and midwives, in the same 
manner as by glasses, spoons, and other utensils, is 
nothing but a “joke.” And he adds the following 
monumental sentence :— 

“ It is demonstrated, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, that venereal pus, placed in immediate contact 
with the lips and the mouth, is never contagious.” 

II est demontr6, quoi qu’on en dise, que le pus, venerien, mis en 
contact avec les l&vres et la bouche, n’est jamais contagieux. 1 

After that we shall hardly be astonished to see come 
up once more—but this will be the last time—the famous 
theory of the fermentation of seeds. The author is one 
Lacombe, 2 who declares himself a partisan of the ancient 
origin and admits, with man}’ of his predecessors, that 
a healthy woman, having had commerce with several 
healthy men, may acquire syphilis by the very fact of 
the multiplicity of males, and of the meeting of their 
seminal products in the vas naturale. The fact upon 
which he bases himself shows, upon the part of the 
writer, a simplicity which touches closely upon candor. 
He relates that four young seminarists, fearing the 
“pox,” had resolved upon having the same mistress at 
their common expense during the course of their theo¬ 
logical studies. It may be seen that these embryo 
spiritual advisers did not neglect the temporal. By 
excess of precautions, says the author, they even took 
a young virgin girl. But they, none the less, contracted 
syphilis, and about at the same time. Lacombe naturally 

1 Caron, Nouvelle doctrine des malad. vener. Paris, 1811. New 
Doctrine in Regard to Venereal Diseases. 

" La Venusalgie. 1814. Venusalgia. 
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concludes in the fermentation of the four semens as the 
etiological cause. The idea of a fifth rogue,—this one 
sjrphilitic, however,—who might have delighted the 
leisure moments of the charmer, seems to us much 
more acceptable. 

At that time, as it has been possible to see, there 
was groping still, and the true nature of syphilis was 
far from being known ; nevertheless, during this chaos, 
which already included three centuries, no one had 
thought of denying the existence itself of syphilis. 
But, about 1825, certain authors began to maintain a 
curious theory, that of the non-existence of the venereal 
virus : for them the word “ pox ” was only applied to an 
artificial group of very different diseases. The apostles 
of this doctrine were especially Jourdan, Ricliond des 
Brus, Desruelles, in France; Abernethy, Fergusson, 
Guthrie, and Thompson, in England. For them the 
primary lesions of syphilis were due to irritation; the 
secondary symptoms were explainable by sympathy. 
This thesis had the fate of all eccentricities: it made 
much noise, but was of short duration. 

We come to 1830, a time at which syphilogrnphers 
are still divided into two great schools. 

The first, school of the identists (ecole des identistes ), 
always admits the identity of the different venereal 
viruses: for them syphilis may begin b} r a chancre, a 
gonorrhoea, or a bubo, or even appear at the first onset 
( d'emblee), without being preceded by any of those local 
phenomena. The most noted file-leaders are Lagneau, 
Baumes, Gibert, Tidal (de Cassis), Cazenave, Devergie, 
Vepeau, and even Bazin. 

The second, school of the unicists , recognizes but 
one syphilitic virus and rejects certain venereal symp¬ 
toms which it considers as not pertaining to syphilis. 
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This school is represented by Cullerier, Hardy, and the 
most distinguished syphilographer of our century. I 
have named Ricord. 

Two very distinct phases are to be studied in the 
scientific life of Ricord. In the first, which lasted 
twenty-five years, he propagates certain false ideas, on 
the one hand; on the other, he confirms some exact 
theories advanced by his predecessors, and establishes, 
in 1832, his famous laws on the evolution of syphilis. 
In the second, which dates from 1851, he acknowledges 
his errors, profits by the discoveries of others, which he 
develops and improves upon, and he has the good luck 
of acquiring universal fame without having, so to say, 
ever found anything himself. Let us hasten to add that 
he had the undeniable merit of founding, in a sort of 
way, venereology, and, if he were not always creative, 
he at least showed himself an excellent organizer. 

It may be said of Ricord that he about ended the 
conflict which reigned in science for three hundred 
years, and that, among so many different doctrines, he 
almost always knew how to choose those that were 
good, which is much better than to invent bad ones. It 
is thus that he took from Bell and from Hernandez the 
absolute distinction between the chancre and gonor¬ 
rhoea, but he demonstrated it by a series of inocula¬ 
tions. 1 It is true that this last procedure was inspired 
in him by the labors of Hunter, but he succeeded where 
Hunter had failed. The English author did not admit 
of the contagion of secondary lesions; the surgeon of 
l’Hopital du Midi was wrong in defending this opinion. 
This was his greatest mistake, but it is meet to add 
that Ricord did not delay in recognizing the fact him¬ 
self that he had followed the wrong path. It is to him, 
1 Ricord, Traite de l’inoculation. Paris, 1838. Treatise on Inoculation. 
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also, that is due the theory of the larvated chancre 
('chancre larve). Hernandez had a glimpse of this, this 
is certain; but a great deal can be wagered that it 
would have been soon forgotten if Ricord had not 
made it his own matter, in a sort of way, bj^ the 
developments he gave to the question. 

At all events he was still ignorant, about 1850, of 
the chancroidal virus. Of course, the great syphil- 
ographer had not failed to note that chancres were not 
all followed by constitutional symptoms, but he believed 
at the beginning in the influence of the different soils 
upon which the disease developed itself. Later on he 
brought forward the hypothesis that the difference 
might well exist in the very essence of the two venereal 
lesions. One of his pupils, Bassereau, made researches 
in this direction and established, in 1852, by means of 
numerous observations, that there were two kinds of 
chancres,—the one hard , the other soft, —and that the 
consecutive symptoms observed in the former were 
totally wanting in the latter. He concluded in the ex¬ 
istence of two distinct viruses. It is the theory of the 
duality of the chancre, which Ricord adopted and 
defended. 

Later on, the School of Lyons (Diday, Rollet, and 
others) admitted the existence of the mixed chancre , 
which is explained by the inoculation of the soft chancre 
on the hard chancre. Ricord accepted this theory. To 
sum up, it may be said that Ricord entered the Hopital 
du Midi at a time when confusion reigned in the domain 
of venereal pathology, and that he was the leader of a 
true revolution whose results have been confirmed. 

Of course, the laws established by the master are 
attacked at the present hour and there is an attempt to 
overturn the universally-known division of syphilis into 
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three periods,—primary, secondary, and tertiary. Cer¬ 
tain authors, basing themselves upon pathological anat¬ 
omy, and especially upon the fact that lesions of the 
tertiary period may manifest themselves prematurely 
during the secondary period, and that, conversely, cer¬ 
tain secondary late symptoms sometimes show them¬ 
selves during the tertiary phase,—these authors, we say, 
have desired to adopt another classification. It is thus 
that there exists a tendency to reduce the evolution of 
s} 7 philis to two periods: (l) primary syphilis; (2) con¬ 
secutive syphilis. Primary syphilis would comprise 
in itself two phases,—the incubation and the morbid 
determination. Consecutive syphilis would be divided 
into a virulent- phase and into a destructive phase. 

We would have more easily understood, if it be de¬ 
sired absolutel} 7 to be limited to two periods, that the 
virulence be taken as the line of demarkation, and would 
mark out a contagious period and an organic period. In 
fact, no matter the manner in which we look upon the 
syphilitic process, nor the number of years which are 
allowed, for virulence, to the symptoms called secondary , 
—live, six, or seven years,—it is none the less true that 
the phenomena known by every one by the name of ter¬ 
tiary are not contagious. This is one fact gained. The 
period called transition , imagined, if you will, to supply 
the needs of the case, were sufficient for us: wh} 7 then 
seek to overturn the classification of Ricord, so simple 
and so easy to remember? Because it is false in theory? 
W e will admit it; but, if it be good in practice, why not 
retain it? We humbly believe, for our part, that the 
proposed division, even the distinction into resolutive 
phenomena and destructive phenomena, can only lead to 
one immediate and even consecutive result, which is to 
confuse students whose minds are now already pretty 
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well burdened with things to remember. It is evident, 
for instance, that if the characteristics of a destructive 
necrosis of the nasal bones or of the hard palate be easy 
to recognize, it is less easy in exostoses and in certain 
late cutaneous manifestations of syphilis. For this 
reason we believe it to be much more simple to abandon 
this quarrel over words, and to limit ourselves, until 
further orders, to the division of Ricord, which amply 
suffices for our scientific well-being. 

We cannot go on without saying a few words on syph- 
ilization , a method imagined by Auzias Turenne, who 
was soon followed b}^ Sperino, at Turin, and Boeck, at 
Christiania. This method 1 had the claim of being at 
once preventive and curative. It was proposed, on the 
one hand, to come to the point of obtaining an attenu¬ 
ated virus, a sort of vaccine, as a result of successive in¬ 
oculations ; on the other hand, a cure was believed possi¬ 
ble when the organism became saturated with the virus. 
The only thing arrived at was in succeeding to commu¬ 
nicate syphilis to those who did not have and who 
possibly might never have had it otherwise. 

We here cease the examination of the works of our 
contemporaries, not having the intention of analyzing the 
works of authors who are still living, and this for sev¬ 
eral reasons. The first is that these works are in all the 
libraries and known by the majority ; certain ones are 
even in every one’s hands. The second is that we would 
fear being looked upon as prejudiced if we permitted 
ourself the slightest criticism. Now, as it would be im¬ 
possible for us to compliment everybody, we will praise 
no one. Finally, the best reason is that a work, even 
historical in character, should have an end, and the 
reader’s patience must not be imposed upon too much. 

1 Auzias Turenne, Cours de Syphilization. Toulouse, 1852. 
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It remains for us to examine a few epidemics, almost 
all modern, in which certain authors, among others 
Giraudeau de Saint-Gervais (1838), have recognized 
syphilis pure and simple. Rollet and Lancereaux—to 
mention distinguished men only—have upheld this way 
of looking upon the matter, which has nothing unreason¬ 
able about it. The majority of the symptoms described 
seem to be those of syphilis; and we think that, if 
these isolated epidemics cannot all be looked upon as 
solely venereal, they must at least have served as labels 
for a large number of cases of syphilis. 

We will divide them, with M. Rollet, into three gen¬ 
eral classes. The first includes those cases in which 
the virus, accidentally brought in a locality, has first 
spread itself there, then has diminished and ended by 
disappearing. Of this number are the disease of Briinn, 
the disease of St. Euphemie, the pian of Nerac, and the 
disease of Chavanne-Lure. 

The disease of Briinn was brought, in 1758, to the 
town of that name, in Moravia, by a barber who had 
made scarifications with a dirty razor. Thomas Jordan, 1 
an author of the time, considers the epidemic which fol¬ 
lowed as having been of venereal nature. The patients 
were treated with mercury and sudorifics. 

The disease of St. Euphemie was brought by a mid¬ 
wife, according to Jean Ba 3 T er. 2 

“ In the month of May, 1727, a midwife of St. 
Euphemie was attacked, on the forefinger of the right 
hand, with a pustule, . . . and soon the body Avas 

coA r ered with a universal eruption (dartre). . . . 

“ This woman, continuing to follow her profession, 

* Brunno gallicus, sen luis novae in Moravia exortae descriptio. Fran- 
cofurti, 1579. Description of the French or New Pox Arisen in Moravia. 
Frankfort, 1579. 

a Acta. nat. cur., vol. iii. 
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communicated her disease to more than fifty pregnant 
women.” 

Au mois de mai 1727 , une sage-femme de Sainte Euphemie fut at- 
taquee, au doit iudex de la main droite, d’uue pustule, . . . et 

bientot le corps se couvrit d’uue dartre universelle. . . . 

Cette femme, continuant a exercer sa profession, communiqua sa 
maladie a plus de cinquante femmes enceintes. 

Some lost their hair, had angina, and communicated 
the disease to their husbands. A surgeon who was con¬ 
sulted diagnosed “ syphilitic herpes,” on account of the 
resemblance, and not daring to say “syphilis”; why is 
not apparent, for it would have been much more simple. 

The pian of Nerac, introduced in that place in 1752, 
was given this name by Joseph Raulin 1 because that 
author found points in common with the pian of negroes. 
The case was that of a nursling, infected by a nurse 
first employed, who contaminated other nurses. The 
children of the latter were infected in their turn, and 
probably the husbands also, since the entire locality 
suffered. 

The disease of Chavanne (Hante-Sadne) was observed 
in 181G. It was characterized by ulcers in the throat, 
aphonia, pustules on the body, crusts on the head ; be¬ 
sides this, it was highly contagious. Taken altogether, 
the classical phenomena of syphilis. 

In the second class are found drawn up the cases in 
which the disease, developed in one locality, has formed 
a focus which still exists. They are : the radesyge, the 
sibbens, the disease of St. Paul’s Bay, the Falcadine, and 
the disease of Scherlievo. 

The radesyge was brought from India into Scandi¬ 
navia about 1700 by the crew of a Danish vessel. It is 
characterized by cutaneous eruptions, tubercles of the 


1 Obscrvat. de medecine. Paris, 1754. Medical Observations. 
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skin, ulcers, curies of the bones, alopecia, and genital 
lesions. The greater part of Swedish physicians look 
upon it as syphilis. 

The sibbens, or siwin, was observed in Scotland toward 
1765; according to Gilchrist, it manifests itself under 
the form of ulcerations of the mouth and of the throat, 
of hoarseness, of an eruption at the commissure of the 
lips, of copper-colored macules on the skin, of crusts in 
the hair, of tumors, and of pustules on the limbs, etc. 

The disease of St. Pauls Bay appeared in Canada 
in 1776 : ulcers of the mouth, highly contagious ; osteo- 
copic pains ; ganglionic swellings ; eruptions ; caries of 
the bones of the nose, of the hard palate, etc.; being 
communicable especially through coitus. 

The Falcadine , observed in 1786 at Falcado, in 
Illyria, presents about the same symptoms; it is treated 
with mercury. 

The disease of Fiume or of Scherlievo , also in 
Illy ria, seems to be an extension, pure and simple, of 
the Falcadine; the symptomatology is the same, also 
the treatment. 

Finally, the third class of M. Rollet includes the 
cases in which the disease, developed in certain climates 
upon a certain race of men, presents a few peculiar 
characteristics. Of this number are the Amboyne boils 
(boutons d 1 Amboyne), and especially frambcesia, yaws, 
and pi an. 

Amboyne boils were studied in 1718 in the Moluccas, 
and chiefly in the island of Amboyne. Bontius 1 states 
that the symptoms are exactly those of syphilis, with 
this difference: that the disease may be communicated 
sine congressu venereo. We now know that sexual 
relations are not indispensable for the propagation of 

1 Medicina Indorum. Medicine of the Indies. 
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syphilis. The author speaks of deep ulcers, of caries of 
the bones, and of tumors of the limbs which break open 
at last and permit the escape of a gummy matter, etc. 

Framboesia , yaivs , and plan , according to Giraudeau 
de St. Gervais, are to be included in the same list. The 
physicians who have studied them—yaws on the coast 
of Guinea and at Jamaica, pian at Guadeloupe, at San 
Domingo, and in Brazil—look upon them as identical. 
Indeed, certain modern physicians of our navy seem to 
see in this a disease peculiar to the negro race. \Ye 
will wait, to make a positive assertion on this last point, 
for more complete observations to be published by those 
who have the opportunities of studying these diseases 
in their localities. 

To sum up, with the exception of pian, yaws, and 
framboesia, whose history is not complete, all the dis¬ 
eases whose symptomatology tve have summarized mani¬ 
festly refer to syphilis. 1 

1 We have ceased, at about the year 1855, the examination of the 
works on syphilis which have appeared, and whose authors no longer 
live. This does not mean that nothing more has been discovered in syph- 
ilograpliy since that date. Let us not forget that, since the fifteenth cent¬ 
ury, tertiary syphilis was scarcely known; very little but its external 
manifestations had been observed,—gummata or exostoses. It required 
the remarkable labors of Virchow and of Lancereaux to establish, in 
some sort of a way, visceral syphilis, hardly suspected before 1858 or I860. 


CHAPTER V. 


Treatment and Prophylaxis of Syphilis. 

Review of the procedures employed in venereal therapeutics from the 
most remote times until the present daj\—The medication of 
to-day.—The hypodermatic method.—Precautions taken against 
venereal patients in antiquity, in the Middle Ages, and in modern 
times.—The prophylactic measures in use at the present time; 
their value.—The hospitalization of prostitutes.—Sexual conta¬ 
gion ; examination of the various preventive measures proposed 
up to the present time.—The simplest and most effective preserv¬ 
ative. 

We have stated, in the preceding chapter, that we 
did not desire to permit ourselves to judge the works 
of our colleagues; we repeat it, and bequeath this care 
to the historians of the twentieth century. At all 
events, we may examine the different therapeutic pro¬ 
cedures in use at the present time without running the 
risk of being accused of malice, each one being left free 
to adopt or to reject any given formula. 

We have seen, in the course of this history, that the 
treatment of venereal diseases varied markedly accord¬ 
ing to the epochs. Without going back as far as the 
Deluge, we will be content to recall the fact that thera¬ 
peutics, in Pagan times, was reduced to prayers, and 
especially to hygiene. The Greeks added to these top¬ 
ical applications with a basis of oil or of wine ; the 
Romans, more radical in their procedures, acted by 
means of the iron, fire, and caustics in general. In the 
Middle Ages—the epoch of superstition, if ever there 
was one!—fasting and prayers alternated with the most 
unnatural debauches, and pomades and lotions were 
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seen to successively appear. Later on, thanks to 
alchemy, quicksilver entered into the composition of 
certain ointments; but this special mode of treatment 
hardly extended beyond the haunts of prostitution. 

Then conies the epidemic of Naples. At the begin¬ 
ning all the.patients succumb, or very nearly all. No 
one will take care of them. Then the empirics set things 
going ; mercurial inunctions are used and abused and 
the ovens overheated. In 1533 appear the first mer¬ 
curial pills. The lesions of stomatitis having soon be¬ 
come more terrible than those of syphilis itself, a re¬ 
action declares itself in the opposite direction about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Mercury is completely 
abandoned and recourse is had to sudorific woods. The 
latter are dethroned in their turn, and mercury is re¬ 
stored to favor about 1500. It is then given in the form 
of liniments, ointments, fumigations, or lotions, without 
abandoning the inunctions for that reason. 

In 1743 corrosive sublimate is made fashionable by 
Tan Swieten, whose solution remains classic. At the 
end of the eighteenth century salivation is conclusively 
stricken off the list of therapeutic measures. Mercurials 
are then administered in the form of pills or of solutions. 

We then enter upon the nineteenth century. Then 
we see, successively, Dupuytren praising the bichloride 
of mercury and giving it in the form of pills of one cen¬ 
tigramme (gr. 1) each; Biett, Cazenave, Bicord, using 
the protiodide also in the form of pills, and abuse of 
it a little, especially Ricord. Since then, treatment by 
inunctions—which is very good—has been restored to 
favor, principally among foreigners (not French). 

In 1830 venereal therapeutics enriches itself with a 
most valuable remedy, the iodide o f potassium , of whose 
value Wallace, of Dublin, gave the first intimation. 
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Brera, in 1822, ljacl already employed it for the first 
time in Italy, but no one paid any attention to it. It was 
Ricord who, by his experiments, did the most to render 
common the use of the iodide in France and abroad. 

This work not being a didactic treatise, we are not 
called upon to enter into the various details of the 
treatment of syphilis at the present day ; besides, we 
have drawn its broad lines in our first volume. How¬ 
ever, there is a method which has enjoyed a great popu¬ 
larity since a few years, and of which we cannot help 
saying a few words. We wish to speak of the hypo¬ 
dermatic method, which might, perhaps, become the 
medication of the future. 

The first trials of the kind appear to have been made 
in 1854 by Professor Scarenzio, 1 of Pavia. The author 
injected beneath the skin from 20 to 30 centigrammes 
of sublimed calomel, held in suspension in 1 gramme of 
glycerin. One or two injections sufficed and the bene¬ 
ficial effects showed themselves a week or a fortnight 
after the injection ; unfortunately there was sometimes 
the formation of abscess. Dr. Ambrosoli, of Milan, 
obtained about the same results, as also other Italian 
physicians. 

In 1866, Berkeley Hill, in England, employed in¬ 
jections of corrosive sublimate in doses of 1 milli¬ 
gramme, which is but a small amount; above this dose 
there wore local and general symptoms. 

In Germany, Lewin (1868) injected from 5 to 10 
milligrammes of sublimate to which was added morphine ; 
the results were reported as magnificent. Nevertheless, 
Hardy and M. Diday, who tried this procedure, were 

1 As a matter of fact, Hunter and Hebra bad attempted, before 
Scarenzio, to inject corrosive sublimate into tbe connective tissue ; having 
failed along the whole line, tliey immediately gave up this procedure. Let 
us add that Scarenzio was ignorant of these attempts. 
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obliged to abandon it on account of the pain, abscesses, 
and eschars which the injections produced. 

Final 13 *, the biniodide, the albuminate, the c} r anide, 
the percldoride, the thymolo-acetate of mercury, and 
other mercurial compounds were tried. Almost all of 
these methods have their advantages and inconveniences. 
The ammoniacal mercurial peptone employed b} r Marti- 
neau, our master, has never produced an abscess. It is 
known that it was Martineau who contributed the most 
—about twelve 3 ’ears ago—to bring about the adoption, 
in France, of the l^podermatic method in the treatment 
of S 3 'philis. The results which we have witnessed and 
which we have ourself obtained are very encouraging. 

Now, the preference is given—in a general sort of 
way, and when the kidneys are in good order—to insol¬ 
uble preparations; this method has the advantage of 
acting rapidly and of rendering necessary but a very 
small number of injections. It goes without sa 3 ’ing 
that the medicinal antis 3 T pliilitic injections can only be 
properly administered l> 3 r a physician. Whatever inter¬ 
est may attach to this important subject, we cannot 
dilate upon it at further length, our subject being limited 
to the history onl 3 r of syphilis. However, we propose 
to study thoroughly, in a future publication , 1 the treat¬ 
ment of contagious diseases of sexual origin. 

We cannot close this long study without speaking 
of the prophylaxis of S3 T pliilis. This is divided into 
public hygiene and private hygiene. 

Public hygiene comprises the totality of the measures 
which may be adopted b} r society to prevent the propa¬ 
gation of venereal diseases. From the most ancient 

1 F. Buret, Traitement des maladies contagieuses de l’appareil genito- 
urinaire. Treatment of the Contagious Diseases of the Genito-Urinary 
System. In preparation. 
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times efforts were made to curb debauchery, and precau¬ 
tions were taken to limit the consequences thereof, 
ofttimes terrible. In our study on antiquity we have 
seen that Moses was the first legislator known who occu¬ 
pied himself about venereal diseases. The means he 
recommended to limit the spread of gonorrhoea would 
not have been rejected by Ricord; at all events, he was 
quite radical at the time of the plague of Baal-Peor. 
To cause the death of twenty-four thousand men—not 
to count the women—to endeavor to arrest a venereal 
contagion is a procedure entirely too savage. And to 
say that that was not sullicient! 

A thousand years later (594 b.c.), Solon, with the 
object of restraining prostitution, established the first 
brothels ( dicterions ). In a.d. 535, under the Emperor 
Constantine (Consulate of Belisarius), debauchery was 
also punished; then, during almost ten centuries, Europe 
became covered with those establishments, called leper- 
houses in which were huddled, almost without food and 
certainly without care, all patients affected with diseases 
of the skin or of the generative organs. In 1162, in 
London, clandestine prostitutes were prosecuted, and 
those who gave them an asylum were fined one hundred 
shillings. At the same time there were, in Southwark, 
special hospitals in which women with venereal diseases 
were treated. In 1302 the Senate of Venice condemned 
to twenty cents’ fine any individual convicted of having 
transmitted the venereal disease then known as the 
vermocana. 

Then comes the epidemic of Naples. The venereal 
individuals are at first compelled to leave Paris under 
penalty of being hung or thrown into the Seine. Then 
it is only the strangers who must leave, and they are 
given an indemnity of four cents for traveling expenses. 
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Very soon patients of the city are placed in Bicetre, 
where they are treated by fasting and flogging: this 
state of affairs lasted until 178*7. 

In the East venereal patients were bastinadoed 
until 1833 ; Namicli Pasha alone was able to abolish this 
cruel and absurd measure. We should not come to an 
end if we had to relate all which these unfortunate 
beings, victims of ignorance, had to suffer in the different 
parts of Europe. Fanaticism, which is never behind¬ 
hand when it is a question of persecution, also made 
itself a party to the affair; it was soon a charitable deed 
to tyrannize over these unfortunate beings, in whom are 
more particularly seen guilty persons. Well might one 
ask of such persons as those who then made it a practice 
to outrage nature under the pretext of chastity the 
simple pity which is due to a patient, if it is averred that 
this patient obeyed physiological laws! If the Creator 
has provided the human being with genital organs, it is 
certainly not with the object of reducing His creature to 
a state of contemplation ! But it appears that logic did 
not reside beneath the frock in the Middle Ages. 

Accordingly, under the pretext that syphilis was a 
just punishment (?), patients were refused, for centuries, 
care and even food; they had the shameful disease! 
Nevertheless, in spite of the specious arguments of a 
certain sect, w r e shall not fear to ask which is the more 
despicable, in the sight of the child which inherits syph¬ 
ilis from its father, of the nurse, or of the mother who 
contracted it by the intermediary of the child; even of 
the poor young man who is contaminated at the begin¬ 
ning of his sexual life, or even of that honored old man, 
paralytic and wasted, who has worn out his spinal cord 
in the refinements of contemporaneous vice? 

We will now inquire into the measures enforced at 
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this time. It is known in what, in France, the admin¬ 
istrative measures regarding prostitutes consist. There 
are,: (1) the daily examination of inscribed girls (files 
inscrites ),—that is to say, the unfortunates of the pave¬ 
ment,—all flanked by the unfailing bully, always a thief 
and often an assassin ; (2) the arrest of a certain number 
of night-walkers from time to time; (3) the hospitali¬ 
zation of the contagious women at St. Lazare ; and that 
is all. The remainder—that is to say, 99 per cent, of 
the army corps of Cythera—frequent balls, concerts, 
brasseries and cafes , and sow syphilis on their way. 
The three-fourths of these last also have their bullies, 
generally taken from the dregs of society, but raised one 
notch above the prowlers of the barriere. These do 
not wear the cap with the classic peak, the blouse of in¬ 
tact blue linen, without a trace of work, and the cravat 
of pink or green silk,—the rallying sign. No; they 
dress like everybody, and a few are even very well clad. 
They are assassins only accidentally, most often pick¬ 
pockets, and play in dens in which the innocent are 
fleeced. Others become bookmakers on the turf; a few 
even have the semblance of a profession : amateur em¬ 
ployes, intermittent hairdressers, promoters of unsavory 
business, etc. All these fine gentry swarm in public 
places and bully decent people under the very eyes of 
the impotent police. And yet, how willingly would we 
send them to be cooked, smothered in the open-air ovens 
of the gentle Kanakas 1 Add to this that they all have 
syphilis at some time, and that the}’ do not scruple to 
transmit it during the entire duration of the lesions. 

This is why the imprisonment of the diseased girls 
will never be more than a lure in regard to prophylaxis, 
so long as their men and, in a general way, all syphilitic 
men may freely circulate. Let us hasten to add that 
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the legislator cannot adopt measures in regard to this 
without infringing upon the liberty of the individual. 
To succeed in wiping out syphilis it should he possible 
to place in hospital all syphilitics without distinction as 
to age, sex, or social condition. To mention such a 
proposition is to sa 3 r , at the same time, that it is prac¬ 
tically impossible to realize. The conclusion forces 
itself upon us: imprison no one. 

This does not imply that some prophylactic precau¬ 
tions cannot be taken ; all depends upon the manner in 
which they will be taken. If it be proven that violence 
does not give good results,—that is to say, does not 
interfere with the propagation of venereal diseases in 
an appreciable manner,—something else must be sought 
for, and good-will asked to do that which coercion does 
not succeed in obtaining. It is a simple matter of 
figures ; preference is to be given to that system which 
is capable of withdrawing from circulation the largest 
number of contagious women, without inquiring whether 
the guardians of public morals ( police des mceurs ) can 
or can not continue their edifying exploits. 

It is generally agreed to number as one hundred 
thousand the aggregation of women who give themselves 
up to prostitution [in Paris]. Now, of this number, 
forty thousand are inscrites ,* and two thousand only 
come for examination. The number of girls examined 
decreases every year. Why ? Because they are the 
affair of the police, 2 and the police, not being physicians, 
treat them as criminals, and not its patients. Despite 
the raids, the house of detention of Saint^Lazare never 

1 Tlic women who are inscrites are those placed on the list of the 
police and kept under surveillance.—O-D. 

0 The agents des meetirs “ make themselves, so to speak, their official 
supporters ,” declared Prof. Leon le Fort, at the Academic dc medecinc, 
in 1888. 
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contains more than five hundred venereal women. Those 
who succeed in hiding themselves in ordinary hospitals 
—where they are admitted with difficulty—complete 
the thousand, and there remain about four thousand who 
run the streets; for we estimate at five thousand the 
constant number of contagious women in Paris, but we 
are, perhaps, too modest. Police intervention, which 
re-assures M. Prudhomme, is, consequently, absolutely 
illusory. 

Enumerations made abroad 1 have demonstrated—oh, 
irony !—that it is precisely in those countries in which 
coercive measures are in vigor that the proportion of 
current venereal diseases is most high. And almost 
everywhere they have given up a procedure which gave 
such miserable results; and syphilis is on the decrease 
in those countries in which the physician has replaced 
the police-officer. 

Then let the doors of hospitals be thrown wide open, 
is our conclusion, with Professor Alfred Fournier; or, 
better still, let there be constructed, among the addi¬ 
tions to each hospital, vast barracks without special 
labels and in which the venereal shall be treated. This 
is what we said already in 1890. 2 3 Let prostitutes not 
be permitted to go out until after the cure of their trans¬ 
missible symptoms, and then let them be furnished with 
a little book officially certifying that they are healthy. 
At all events, there would be some interest in that this 
little book should contain not the name and address,— 
a useless thing,—but a photograph , such as is'done in 
certain foreign cities. Could not public women go, as 

1 Malecot, Les veneriens et le droit commun. Paris, 1888. Venereals 

and Common Law. 

3 F. Buret, Les mesure repressives a 1’egard des veneriens. Autre¬ 
fois; aujourd'bui. Clermont (Oise), 1890. Repressive Measures in 
Respect to Venereal Patients. Formerly and to-day. 
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in Russia, to be examined, not at the health dispensary, 
but at the office of a physician designated for each 
quarter of the city’ ? There, no ambulance, no policemen, 
no prison ; a simple hospital-blank would replace absurd 
measures, uselessly vexatious and too often inhumane. 
And they would go to the hospital alone, you may be 
sure; I only want, for the proof of this, the constantly- 
increasing number of syphilitic patients who are daily 
refused admission in hospitals, sometimes as a matter 
of principle,—then so much the worse!—but most often 
for want of room. Police measures having always 
failed everywhere, it is time to try medical measures. 
Persecution never has and never will result in any good; 
accordingly, practice hygiene, but do so intelligent^! 

By the side of the public hygiene of syphilis the 
question of private hygiene ranges itself, and it is far 
from being a thing to be neglected. It should not, in 
fact, be passed over in silence, unless it be by virtue of 
a badly-understood professional dignity. Certainly, the 
only true method of escaping syphilis would be, as 
Ricord has said, not to expose one’s self to it. It is the 
same as to avoid poisoning by mushrooms,—do not eat 
any; with such a principle one would never get in a 
railway-car, much less in a carriage, etc. But, as sexual 
relations will occur as long as there will be men and 
women, it is not a matter of indifference to examine into 
the different precautions which may be taken with the 
object of avoiding possible contamination. 

The most elementary of these precautions consist in 
careful cleanliness and thorough washings. It would, 
at least, be also useful to take a look at the suspected 
parts and to beat a retreat at the least appearance of 
abnormal products ; and the greater reason still is there 
to keep from the woman if she explicitly refuse to sub- 
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mit to an examination, this resistance hardly being at¬ 
tributable to offended modesty. It has been advised, in 
a general sort of way, after each coitus with a profes¬ 
sional,—and especialty with those who are intermittent, 
—to use lotions containing certain astringents and even 
slightly caustic. Parent-Duchatelet informs us that in 
the houses of prostitution of Brussels these precautions 
are ordered by a regulation. Each boarder of said places 
must have in her room :— 

1. A bottle containing a solution of caustic soda 
made according to the following formula :— 

Solut. natri caustic., 35°, .... 1 part. 

Aquae destillat.,.20 parts. 

2. A bottle of fresh oil. The whole legibly labeled. 

The object is the following: the oil, by facilitating 

intercourse, prevents abrasions ; the solution of soda, 
of which a certain quantity is poured in the wash- 
water, renders the cleansing as thorough as possible. 
Certain substances which should have the property of 
neutralizing the different venereal viruses have even been 
proposed. Such, for instance, is Rodet’s lotion, which 
is to be applied after a complete washing:— 

Ferri perchloridi, 

Acidi hydrochloric!,.aa 3j. 

Aquae destillatne,. §j. 

All these procedures are good, but not one realizes 
absolute perfection ; infection has taken place in certain 
cases in which this entire programme had been carried 
out to the letter. At all events, it is better than to do 
nothing at all and to trust to one’s luck. 

Another thing wns imagined. The English physician 
Condom had the idea of making protectors with the 
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membrane furnished by the ileo-csecal appendix of certain 
herbivorous animals. 1 These little contrivances, em¬ 
ployed more especially in bourgeois households, where 
a fear exists of the multiplication of mouths to feed, are 
too well known for us to dilate on them. We will only 
add that preservatives are also made of rubber. In 
addition to the inconvenience caused by these cuirasses, 
a tear may occur, and then all safety is gone. 2 

And we have asked ourself, for a long time already, 
if there is not a simple and practical way of avoiding, 
as far as this can be done, the terrible contagion. Oil, 
b} r a purely mechanical action, prevents tears, but it is 
rather a vehicle for septic products than a protection 
against them. So that two conditions must be fulfilled: 
(1) suppress the wearing off of the epithelium, and, as a 
consequence, the possible avenues of entrance for the 
virus; (2) to interpose between the mucous membrane 
and the virulent liquids an unctuous and impermeable 
varnish. Yaselin has seemed to us to answer these 
various requirements. It presents the mechanical ad¬ 
vantages of fatty bodies without being composed of fat, 
and it is, consequently, incapable of becoming rancid. 
However thin the layer with which the hands, for 
instance, may be covered, it is seen that water does not 
penetrate. To make vaselin perfectly aseptic, we would 

1 A popular form in use in the United States is made of thin rubber 
tissue, there being several sizes on the market.—O-D. 

s We cannot refrain from quoting the following from Ricord’s 
“Letters on Syphilis.” Boston, 1853. Letter xxii, p. 200. “There is a 
method which morality repudiates, and in which debauchees put much 
confidence, which doubtless often guarantees, but which, as a woman of 
much esprit has remarked, is a cuirass against pleasure and a cobweb 
against danger. This mediate agent is often rotten, or lias already been 
made use of; it is frequently displaced ; it performs the office of a bad 
umbrella which the storm may tear, and which under all circumstances, 
while it guarantees badly against the storm, does not prevent the feet 
from getting wet.” 
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advise incorporating boric acid in the following propor¬ 
tions :— 

Acidi boriei,.j}ij. 

Vaselini,.§j. 

It will be found very useful, when applying this 
mixture, to introduce a little in the urinary meatus and 
to push it up as far as possible. Its use is infinitely 
preferable to that of cold-cream, and does not oblige the 
performance of a ceremony as grotesque as the condom 
of sheep-gut; this latter, however, is accepted by the 
most rigorous ladies ; it is true that it is not syphilis 
which they fear, but maternity. 

Our procedure does not exclude a thorough toilet at 
the time of the ablutions ; and if it do not, theoret¬ 
ically, guarantee absolute security, it at least procures 
it often enough in practice to merit its being taken into 
consideration. All those to whom We have mentioned 
it for the past twelve years have derived benefit from it; 
we may even mention the case of a rash student whom 
an evident syphilis did not always deter. He ended, it 
is true, by contracting a syphilitic chancre, but, it must 
be added, that, a month previously, he had pursued an 
adventure, although he did not have his tube of vaselin 
with him. This neglect of one day had rendered nuga¬ 
tory years of precautions! 

Such is the result of our researches and of our 
observations in regard to this important branch of 
medicine, which is called venereal pathology. We 
esteem ourself too happy if we have succeeded in 
interesting our readers and in having been useful to 
some. 
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